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THE NORLAND WIND. 








BY WILLIAM SHARP. 





THE south wind on the hill 

And the west wind on the lea— 
But better than these I love 

The north wind on the sea. 


For the north wind on the sea 
Is fearless and elate; 

The ocean, vast and free, 
Is not more great. 


On the hill the south wind laughs 
Where the blue cloud-shadows flee; 
The west wind takes the mead 
With a ripple of glee; 


But the north wind on the deep 
Is the wind of winds for me ;— 
Spirit of dauntless life, 


And Lord of Liberty ! 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


<> 
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THE REFORMERS, 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 











IN the world that long ago rocked beneath the glacier’s 
flood, 


World that felt the fiat flow of the universal Good, 
In the dim primeval morn one great-minded savage 
grew, 


From a bramble plucked a thorn, feathered shaft, and bent 
the yew, 


Strung the sinew of a bear, called to all his tribe to see 

How the far flight pierced the air. ‘‘ New dominion now,’’ 
said he. 

But his thought was all in vain; by the chatt’ring tribes 
afraid 


Of his magic, he was slain with the bow himself had 
made, 


Long the ages came and went; cruel famines scourged 
the race, 


Till evolved the great intent, recking not of time or 
place: 


For a thousand years from then, keener craft or braver 
brain, 


One great man mid dullard men bade the far-flight be 
again, 


Plucked the thorn and bent the yew, strung the sinew 
of a bear, 


Shot the feathered shaft that flew far and fatal through 
the air. 


Now the tribes that mocked applaud; they that slew 
perceive the plan; . 


Crown with guerdon and with gaud this the later, 
greater man. 


Oh, the futile thoughts that rang! oh, the sighing and 
the sob! 


How the heartache and the pang down the cruel ages 
throb. 


Brother, through the foam of fate, where the surf of 
time is swirled, 


Hand and heart to thine, my mate; for we both would 
help the world. 


Tis enough fur us to know, gladly giving breath or 
blood, 


That we felt the fiat flow of the univeral Good. 


In the process of the suns, dare we not, nor care to 
crave 


Crowns that wait for worthier ones when the world is 
ripe to save. 


New Yor« Ciry, 


AN OPTIMISTIC EQUATION. 


BY E. B. JOHNSON, B.S., 
REGISTRAR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





In times like these upon which we have fallen, the 
mind of man is apt to harbor thoughts of pessimism. 
And so it is that we hear on all sides the deglaration that 
the world is growing worse ; and this not aJone from those 
who have no trust in God, but from thosé who both trust 
in God and are faithfully trying to folléw his teachings. 
It eeems to me that such persons do nof read their Bibles 
aright, or they could not hold such views. 

This subject having been recently brought forcibly to 
my attention, I determined to take my Bible and see 
what it had to say about the comparative powers of good 
and evil. Opening, almost at the very beginning, I read : 


“TI the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that bate me: and showing 
mercy unto thousands [of generations] of them that love me 
and keep my commandments.”’ 

Let us put this statement in the form of an equation 
(let a equal the enduring power of evil; b equal the en- 
during power of the good) and we have a: b: :3 or4: 
21,0003, Could anything be stronger or more decisive? 

Again let us take another case: ‘‘ The righteous shall 
be in everlasting remembrance” and ‘‘ The name of the 
wicked shall rot.” The influence of the righteous will 
not fail so long as they are held in remembrance, The 
name, everywhere in the Bible, is the synonym of the 
personality, and so the quotation might truthfully be 
read as follows—the personality, the influence, the real 
wickedness of the wicked man, shall rot, pass away, 
utterly vanish, be as tho it had not been (i.e., so far as its 
influence on the world is concerned). And this gives us 
another equation (letting u and b equal the same things 
as before): a : b :: eternity : that which perishes in 
time. ; 

And yet again consider the following : 

“As the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked no more ; 
but the righteous is an everlasting foundation.” 


“The hope of the righteous shall be gladness ; but the ex- 
pectation of the wicked shall perish.” 

“The way of the Lord is strength to the upright; but 
destruction shall be to the workers of iniquity.” 


The first Psalm, after enumerating the many blessings 
of the righteous, adds: 


‘‘The ungodly are not so; but are like the chaff which 
the wind driveth away.” 
The Bible never states that God ever forgets the good, 


but it does state that he does both forget and put out of 
the way the evil. 


“He will turn again and have compassion upon ns; he 
will tread our iniquities under foot ; and thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depth of the sea.” 

These quotations are not the exception but the rule. 
Everywhere in the Bible wickedness and the doers of 
wickedness are spoken of as ephemeral, unstable, passing 
away, having an end in time; on the other hand, the 
good, and the workers of good, are spoken of as some- 
thing permanent, real and progressive. 

How then is it possible for one whose trust is in our 
Father, who does not allow even a ‘sparrow to fall to 
the ground without his notice,” to be a pessimist. Surely 
if heso cares for the sparrow will he not much more 
care for this world and his children, created in his own 
image ; surely he will not allow this beautiful world, so 
full of what is good and pure and lovely, to become 
more and more corrupt. 

One, looking only at the swirls and eddies on the sur- 
face of a great river, might imagine that the river was 
all commotion and no progress ; but when one looks out 
and takes in the river as a whole, he cannot doubt its on- 
ward progress; so it is when we see wickedness trium- 
phant here and there that we feel as tho the world was 
growing worse; but when we compare our times with 
those of any previous age, we cannot but see how much 
better it is with the world to-day than it ever was before : 

* How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

While it is the part of prudence not to close our eyes 
to the evil all about us, let us not forget that tho ‘* weep- 
ing may endure for the night, joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.” 

MINNEAPOMS, MINN, 


OUR FELLOW-CITIZENS, THE SPARROWS. 
BY JAMES H. ECOB, D.D. 


MUNICIPAL Reform being in the air one is on the out- 
look for hints. Iam satisfied that if we would go to the 
sparrows and be wise we should soon become that model 
city for which the reformers are in such eager quest. I 
have for a long time patiently and, I may add lovingly, 
observed these little fellow-citizens of ours; and the 
more I see of their social system the more profound is 
my respect and admiration. They are a sturdy, cour- 
ageous, cheerful, industrious people. These all surely 
are prime civic virtues, One would expect just such 
qualities after a careful observation. The large head: 
the eyes wide apart, clear and intelligent ; the broad, 
stocky shoulders, well hacked by a muscular frame ; a 
steady, serviceable, nervous system and ‘‘ cast-iron” 
digestion. What more could you ask for an ideal, high- 
class peasant? He belongs to the races who face hard 
conditions in soil and climate, and who do not 
simply have a name to live but who conquer their 
place in life. He must have Norman blood in 
him. Think of the feathered atom in our savage 
winters, singing his crude little sonnet in the teeth of 
our northern blasts. His simplicity. his frugality, his 
courage, his optimism, always command from me inward 
obeisance. If we human denizans of the city would be- 
take ourselves to just such a democratic, self-reliant, 
plucky life, we should not see the direful ghosts of mis- 
ery and starvation looming out of the winter days that 
await us. 

The social contract among the sparrows, whatever its 
nature, is certainly most efficient. Every one of them 
takes for granted that he is his brother’s keeper. The 
danger or misfortune of one is assumed by all. One 
luckless builder of a nest in thefront of achurch became 
entangled in a string so that he could not extricate him- 
self, His call for help was sounded down the street, and 
soon a multitude of his fellow-citizens were on the spot, 
tugging at the string, turning him about and about, 
while the air was filled with cries of distress. Their ef- 
forts were in vain, Weeks afterward the shriveled body 
hung beating about in the wind; but I noticed that every 
sparrow that came within range of the sorrowful spec- 
tacle uttered a plaintive note, as if exclaiming, How 
dreadful ! 

This danger cafl is as effective as our fire alarm, We 
forget, in our comparative security, that these, our feath- 
ered citizens, are living in just such a state of perpetual 
alarm as our fathers lived in the old days of Indian war- 
fare. The sparrow hawks have come to the city to live, 
summer and winter. They nest in steeples and towers 
and lofty crevices. This means to the sparrow that 
his hereditary foe, the most swift and wary and relent- 
leas of enemies, is eternally on the watch. The screech 
owl also has discovered that the city is a good hunting 
ground. This means to the spirrow that at any moment 
in the night there may be the faint whish of huge wings, 
the glare of two great yellow eyes, and the murderous 
thrust of deadly talons. If he succeeds in darting from 
the perch, escape is next to impossible ; for his pursurer 
is in his element, the darkness. If you have never seen 
an owl fly at night you have not yet seen the triumph of 
the wing. The owl is the artist, the poet of flight as the 
nightingale is of song. Owls’ wings are soft as velvet in 
order that they may steal silently upon their victim. 
They have the lightness and skill in maneuver of the bat. 
They are unerring and fierce in their stroke. The 
screech owl is the small birds’ winged panther. That 
early burst of song to the light that goes up from so 
many little throats is a true thanksgiving psalm for de- 
liverance from the deadly perils of the night. 

Avother shrewd and ever-watchful enemy is the cat. 
The full-grown sparrows have become so accustomed to 
grimalkin’s tricks and manners that they regard him 
with asort of scorn. They seem to delight in perching 
just beyond iis reach, and there complacently dress their 
feathers, meanwhile making tantalizing remarks to the 
cat, as to his bad record. He has a very bad record re- 
specting young sparrows; a large percentage of the 
fledglings fall beneath his paw. It is a veritable 
slaughter of the innocents during the first two or three 
weeks after the nest is left. Last but not least in this 
line of pirates is the Legislature of the State of New 

York. That Legislature which protects the saloon with 
a profundity and ingenuity of legal devices, and gave 
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the gamblers of the State the Ives Pool Law, pronounced 
our brave little sparrow an outlaw, without a right under 
heaven. Oh, doughty Legislators! Armed with the 
terrors of the law they go out against, not an army ter- 
rible with banners, but against this tit! A most stu- 
pendous inverted compliment for thee, my feathered 
fellow-citizen. Henceforth you are elevated to the ranks 
of us mortals who suffer from the law’s perversions and 
delays. This act of the Legislature turned loose upon 
the street, without let or hindrance, except very shame, 
any gamin who could muster airgun, slungshot, or 
Flaubert rifle. The sparrow community was speedily 
compelled to add to the list of its natural enemies this 
gallant emissary of the Capitol. What can this defense- 
less little people oppose to such an array and variety of 
enemies? They match against them their wits, their 
wings, and, best of all, their contract social. 

As I said before, their socialism is effective. It makes 
them one. Each member of the society has not only his 
own keen eyes and ears, but the keen eyes and ears of all 
his fellow-sparrows. It is as good as tho each were 
Argus-eyed. Each one isasentinel for all. A hint of 
danger and the signal passes like an electric message 
along the street. They have several notes of warning ; 
but the cry for imminent peril is a syllable something 
like gemz (the g hard). ‘‘Gemz, gemz, gemz, gemz, 
gemz!” and every sparrow knows that he must instantly 
dive for his life into the nearest cover. One bright 
Sunday morning on my way to churchI was, as usual, 
observing my sparrow friends, when I heard the fatal 
‘“*Gemz, gemz!” a block below. Instantly the cry ran 
past me and on up the street like an audible telegram, 
Every bird darted right or left into the cornices, behind 
water pipes, under the steps. Where was the enemy? 
Ah, there he comes like an arrow—the hawk! the 
hawk! He sped up the silent street, swift as thought. 
As he passed me he was so near I could have reached 
him with a carriage whip. His keen, terrible gray eyes 
were searching every nook. Wo to the unsheltered 
sparrow! That murderer could arrest his arrowy epeed 
and turn like a flash within a space of five feet. Ath- 
letics! Poor leaden, elephantine mortals! It was most 
pathetic, after the danger was past, to see the little 
creatures come silently out of their hiding places, and 
stretch their necks eagerly up the street after the vanish- 
ing figure of their terrible enemy, and then, in sup- 
pressed voices, inquire of one another if any one had 
been caught. 

The owl presents a more difficult problem for the epar- 
row community. Many of them bide at night in all the 
little mousy places offered by our florid architecture. 
They even slip into the coils of the wistaria vine, so that 
when you see them hide you can hardly believe they are 
there, so perfectly do their colors blend with the grays 
of the bark. Others assemble in some favorite tree, 
evidently trusting to the multitude of sensitive ears as a 
safeguard. They may elect policemen. Heaven forbid 
that these policemen should have a secret understanding 
with the owls! 

To the full-grown birds the cat, as I have said, is not a 

serious problem. When one appears you will hear the 
note of warning. But it seems to be carelessly passed 
along; as if they said to one another: ‘It is only a 
cat !” ‘ 
The boy with his airgun or rifle is speedily marked, 
and the news flies from square to square. I have stood 
within ten feet of a flock which were busily feeding, 
when suddenly they would all dart into the trees, Their 
quick ear had caught the ‘‘Gemz! gemz!” Then at the 
corner would appear the small, sneaking agents of the 
Legislature. From the top of the trees the sparrows 
would rain down ashower of defiant notes, and pro- 
nounce upon them a chattering homily of warnings and 
austerities which if interpreted would put both the gamin 
and the legislative Solon to the blush. 

Brave atomy of feathered citizenship! His wits, his 
wings, his scriptural brotherhood, are more than a match 
for the numbers, the fierceness and the terrible equip- 
ment of his enemies. He holds his own from year to year 
against all odds, sending out his hardy colonists through 
the length and breadth of the land. 

What can stand against brotherly love? The true 
Social Contract is at once a spirit of life and growth and 
invincible armature against all foes. 

ALBany, N. Y. 
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“ AUX ITALIENS.” 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 





It has so happened that the lines of my prosaic and 
stedfast places have been crossed by drifts and waifs of. 
humanity which claimed my interest and compelled 
speculation on the arbitrary divisions of society, espe- 
cially those of the lowly classes, which seem at first sight 
on a level with each other. It was a lesson to learn, 
that the precedent and pride which separates the higher 
classes also separates those. A family occupying the 
first floor of a tenement house permits no social connec- 
tion with one inhabiting the basement or cellar, A lad 
I knew, who rose from the streets and was helped to em- 
ployment, proved so intelligent and industrious that in 
the course of a few years he got a permanent place at 
twelve dollars a week. He lately informed me that it 
was now possible forhim to marry on thatsum, * Lots 
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of fellers, same as me, does it,” he said; ‘‘ but I don’t 
propose that my wife shall go into the. street with a 
shawl over her head and carrying a basket. I shall wait.” 
To wear a bonnet to market, and order things to be sent, 
was Jimmy’s idea of a vista opening into the four hun- 
dred. 

My sketch concerns the waifs of my Italian opera. I 
do not know when Salavdor Smedile and his wife Michele 
with two children came from Messina to this country to 
seek his fortune as a cobbler ; but it is more than a decade 
since I made their acquaintance and gained their friend- 
ship. He had hired a cellar, below a stationer’s shop 
which [ frequented and next door to the shop where 
‘* family baking” was done. I was buying bread one 
day there when the tones of a fine tenor voice floated in, 
rising and vibrating through the air. Had I never 
heard the little cobbler singing at his work? The opera 
people wanted him for chorus singing, but he would not 
leave hisbench. I stepped out immediately, and saw for 
the first time a sign dangling inside the steps of his cel- 
lar. 

“S SMEDILE 

First class shoemaker 

First class repairer.’’ 
Nor had I ever looked into the dismal abyss below till 
now. He was by his bench beneath the window, tapping 
at a shoe with a rhythmic tap; he saw me at once, and 
supposing me a customer, perhaps, skipped up the steps 
—a homely, sturdy young man with hair sticking up like 
a brush. Touching a finger to his head, he said: 
‘* Good-a-day, Mees; vera-fine day.” I nodded, Witha 
smile he directed my attention toa glass case containing 
shoes of his workmanship. 

‘Not to-day,” I replied, ‘‘to morrow,” as I still 
peered into the gloom below ; for I wanted an excuse to 
enter and ask him to sing—the worst thing I could have 
done I knew afterward. 

Looking back too, he said: ‘‘ My wife there,” and, 
holding up two fingers, ‘‘my chillen. She spik no Eng- 
lish.” 

I recalled Mrs. Plornish in ‘‘ Little Dorrit,” ‘‘who began 
to feel she had a natural call to speak the Italian tongue 
to Mr. Baptist,” and tried her method. ‘‘ Me—ope— 
come soon—see bambinos.” He laughed as if delighted, 
then shrugging his shoulders,waved his hand toward the 
street, ‘‘They no come here.” I promised again, as I 
left him ; and in aday or twoI made a raid in my closets 
for old shoes, and took a pair to Mr. Smedile. 

“All right, Mees, they vara seek.” 

I caught a glimpse of a face peeping from the curtain; 
he called her, and she came forward, a mere girl, with a 
dark, refined face, sparkling dark eyes and waving hair. 
‘*Shak’ han’s,” he ordered, which she did shyly; he 
signed her to take me into the back room, What pov- 
erty met my eyes! But for cleanliness it would have 
been hideous—a bare, worn floor, rough walls, lighted by 
one window overlooking a yard of decaying sheds crowd- 
ed with rubbish, and with pools of foul water guttering 
almost to the door and dropping through the stone em- 
bankment. The condition of the back premises of the 
entire block was the same; and this with a frontage of a 
prominent avenue of plate glass and ornamented walls ! 
A small cooking stove stood against the chimney ; by the 
window was a calico-covered lounge; a board nailed on 
the wall held a few poor dishes, the wooden tubs stood 
underneath. This was all the furniture except a table, 
and two children, one a fair little girl of three or four, 
with red hair and a serene mien, who paced the floor as 
quiet as a mouse, the other a baby, asleep in his basket 
carriage, the only decent thing there. Then began a 
struggle with speech, beginning on my part with an at- 
tempt to get at the children’s age. We did not knock the 
furniture about, but went all over the room, Mrs. Sme- 
dile following me meekly, or talking with her eyes, her 
fingers and shoulders, Mrs. Plornish’s method went 
under entirely. Meantime the little girl, by name Mary, 
kept up her quiet pace. Even then I felt that her mother 
depended upon her ; for when she spoke with knitted 
brows the child stopped by me, put her hand over her 
eyes as if crying, and put on a far-off look at the win- 
dow, making me understand her mother was homesick 
for Italy. The tears came into my eyes, and the friend- 
less woman dropped on her knees beside me, hid her face 
in my lap, and wept bitterly. ‘‘ Michele! Michele !” her 
husband called, coming to the door ; but when he caught 
sight of her he turned away. 

This was the beginning of an acquaintance of mutual 
advantage. But from the day of my first visit till 
the day of their disappearance, not one of their neigh- 
bors—the stationer, the baker, his shopgirls and the 
florist’s wife, herself a foreigner and peasant like the 
Smediles, ever entered their living place, or took the 
slightest notice of them. I never gave them anything ; 
for they were satisfied with what they had, and con- 
tented with their lot. As little Mary grew, she learned to 
speak English ; but her mother never advanced very far 
in it. In fine weather on Sundays Salavdor, dressed in 
his best suit, and Michele, in her bright wool dress, long 
earrings and beads, the children nicely dressed, took an 
outing to some elysian field. 

It was not long before I learned that my visits were 
welcomed, that I need never fear that I was intruding. 
Salavdor and Michele were children, simple, natural, 
good ; they never dreamed of cherishing any resentment 
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against their neighbors for their neglect, they who felt 
so much above them in the social scale. I knowI was 
the happier for my association with the Smediles, I 
went at aj] times to them ; sometimes I found them at 
dinner—a dish of macaroni and tomatoes, or a loaf of 
bread, instead ; nothing else. Then I was shamed, and 
remembered I blamed my cook for putting one clove too 
many in the mince pie, ora bay leaf more than was 
necessary for the pot roast. Fixed in these ways, young 
and happy, why could they not have remained so? One 
morning I had a message to come to Mrs. Smedile. I 
found her behind the curtain, in bed with a fever, Sa- 
lavdor distressed for her, she for him, both frightened, 
helpless. Little Mary played at housekeeping ; but, quiet 
as ever, she paddled in the tubs, burned her fingers on 
the stove, tasted all the medicine, and went to bed on the 
lounge with her clothes on. As I was there every day, the 
tradespeople were afraid I should “catch something,” 
and thought I‘‘had better stay away.” Thanks to 
my doctor and Michele’s constitution she soon recovered, 
and Salavdor sang blithely at his work ; but he never 
sang away fromit, rordid he like to have me linger near 
and listen. His wife told me that he had had some fright, 
and had been afraid in Italy of being compelled to sing 
in opera, His father was a chorussinger, and wasa brute 
from the mountains. 

While Michele was in a convalescent state, I was one 
day surprised to find a visitor there, frying potatoes at 
the stove, a Juno, very handsome, and handsomely 
dressed ; she lent a gfory to the fryingpan, a splendor 
to the stove, the room was brighter; anew cover was 
laid on the lounge, plates and tumblers were on the table. 
The newcomer was a cousin of Michele, and the wife of a 
prosperous barber in Washington Street, Boston, where 
they had handsome rooms ; she spoke English perfectly, 
and had as gracious a presence as any princess ; she told 
me what Michele had said of her happiness in what she 
was pleased to call my goodness. Poor little Michele 
looked like a brown, drooping plant beside this opulent 
cousin. Her visit paid, Michele well, work plenty, yet 
before many weeks the youngest child began to pine in 
the baleful atmosphere of the cellar—a place never visited 
by the Health Department. The child melted like a 
snow wreath and lay dead in its cradle. Surprised, 
scared, Michele sat by it, convulsed with grief. Their 
first knowledge of death stupefied them ; no thought 
seemed to come that it must be buried. ‘' Madre, 
Madre,” she cried, embracing me ; and for the first and 
last time I felt an impatience toward such ignorance, 
which never regarded a future, which made to-day om- 
nipotent. The child buried, their tears were dried as the 
tears of children dry. But from this time I saw looks of 
anxiety on Michele’s face, and observed in passing that 
Salavdor, instead of being at work, was often standing 
on the step, with grave look. When this had happened 
several times, I asked him why he was idle. ‘Mine 
head, vary bad, always aches,” knocking his head; and 
then, with tears coming in his eyes, he said: ‘‘I canna 
help, I cross to my wife.” 

This was the time of year for me to go to my country 
abode. I was there three months, and the day I re- 
turned I called at the Smedile’s; the sign was gone, the 
shutter of the basement window was up, the steps 
littered. I only learned from every place I went to that 
Mr. Smedile, after frightening his wife to death, nearly, 
was seized with a violent insanity and taken away, and 
that his wife and daughter immediately disappeared, 
and I never heard a mention of them afterward ; their 
existence was wiped from every recollection. As 
months passed, and years, they faded from my memory. 

A few weeks ago, returning from a walk, I was told 
that I was waited for in the parlor, and opened the door 
tosee Michele Smedile standing in the middle of the floor, 
and beside her a small woman-girl. Michele put her 
hand on her shoulder, and said: ‘‘ This is little Mary ; 
we have come back to live. My husband was in Italy 
five years ; he all right now.” 

I placed them on a sofa, and sat opposite and looked 
at them; they were the same, and not the same. Well 
dressed, with some reference to fashion, Michele not a 
day older in looks, and little Mary a fair, gentle-faced girl 
with red hair, wearing a great leghorn hat, and on her 
hands, which were crossed over each other, a brand-new 
pair of gloves. With eyes glittering with tears, looking 
stedfastly at me for a moment, Michele clapped her 
hands together, and with a joyful laugh, cried: ‘‘ Just 
the same—just the same, you are; oh, see Mary!” and 
Mary gave a quiet smile, without moving a muscle, 
Then they, or rather Michele, began the narrative of the 
dark days. <A boy was born the summer they left, when 
they went to Boston, where they were helped by their 
Juno cousin. Michele, as of old, talked with her fingers, 
eyebrows and shoulders, her English still imperfect. When 
she broke down Mary provided the word or explanation 
in perfect English, always beginning, ‘‘ My mother says,” 
but with all the old composure. It was quite astonish- 
ing; but I saw there was harmony and a mutual depend- 
ence. Mary was sent to a convent to be educated, while 
Michele learned to sew, making shirtsleeves at the rate 
of ten cents for twenty sleeves ; tllen she learned dress- 
making, and finally earned good wages as an opera cos- 
tumer. Here Mary reminded her mother of a friend 
who had been ‘‘ good and gave them things.” In answer 
to my questions about her Boston life, Mary incidentally 
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mentioned that the Boston police was much better 
than the police here. Her sense and intelligence de- 
lighted me; in fact, I was in such a state of astonish- 
ment that I fear my account of the conversation is not 
over-coherent. When Mr, Smedile came back, he was 
anxious to begin business here, and only two days ago 
they arrived, and were looking for a tenement in the old 
neighborhood. Michele did not tell me that she had 
already called on her old neighbors. She promised to 
send me cards, and I promised to visit them as of old. 

A few days afterward, on my morning rounds, I called 
on the stationer, baker and Mrs. Florist, mentioning 
the return of the Smedile’s. It was received with, ‘‘Oh 
yes, I saw them ; they came here.” Mrs, Florist touched 
her head significantly. ‘‘I noticed,” she said, ‘‘they 
were pretty well dressed.” I remarked that I feared 
trouble for them. ‘“ Let’em goto work,” she said, “I 
have to work,” and pointed to her shabby dress. 

“That is just the question,” I answered. The cards 
came in a few days, with a street and number not far 
from my own, and I sallied forth and came upon the 
sign 

~“S SMEDILE 

First class Shoemaker 
First class Repairer.”’ 

Salavdor, looking not a day older, was alone with his 
little boy, a lovely child. With his old politeness he 
struggled to pronounce my name, and asked for the 
health of all my relations. He told me iis wife had got 
work already on theatrical ‘costumes, and little Mary 
would keep house ; he shook his head sadly, and said, 
‘*no beezeness for me yet.” After he showed me with 
some pride the room, a basement only a siep or two 
down, with plenty of light and comfortable, ltook my 
leave of—‘* Aux Itahens.” 

New YORK CIry. 
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BY PROF, E. J. WOLF, D.D. 





THE writer has to own himself under too many obliga- 
tions to the Higher Criticism to join in a wholesale de- 
nunciation of it; but there are higher critics who, as well 
as their blind admirers, may protit by the following 
object lesson in the criticism of literary authorship. 

One of the most important S ate papers that have 
emanated from President Cleveland was his message to 
Congress on Hawaiian affairs, It had been eagerly ex- 
pected for some time, and when it appeared it was very 
generally read with intense interest, and especially by 
public men with unwonted care. With the political as- 
pects of that measure we are not here concerned,but with 
the diversity of opinion-which has been expressed re- 
garding its literary authorship. A diversity of opinion 
on this point comes indeed somewhat asa surprise. The 
President’s style, like his physique and personality, hasa 
marked individuality. Atonce ponderous and vigorous 
neither his friends nor his enemies have heretofure ex- 
perienced any difficulty in recognizing the Cleveland 
stamp on every paper which bore his distinguished name. 

But now, respecting the literary character of the late 
message, we were told in the Gettysburg Star and Sen- 
tinel by its editor, the Hon. Edward McPherson, that 
‘as amatter of style it is a great improvement on any 
other of Mr. Cleveland’s messages, having evidently 
been prepared by Mr. Secretary Gresham.” 

Mr. McPherson ought to be a good judge of such mat- 
ters. He has been for more than thirty years iu public 
life closely affiliated with our political leaders, During 
the greater part of this period he was clerk of the 
National House of Representatives, where he not only 
daily listened to the various members and thus grew 
familiar with their characteristic modes of speech, but 
where he had, also, the supervision of the publication of 
every utterance from their lips. Le is known, besides, 
to occupy his leisure in the study of our political history 
and in a quasi-professional scrutiny of every important 
political document. There is probably no man in this 
country more conversant with political writers and 
speakers than Mr. McPherson, and therefore more com- 
petent to pronounce judgment on the authorship or 
literary quality of a public docyment. He is a specialist 
in that line, 

On the other hand, here is Mr. Dana, of the New York 
Sun, whose primacy in literature is challenged only by 

his 1ank as a political writer ard critic, and whose ca- 
pacity 10 judge of the literary authorship of an official 
paper will be questioned by no American. In one of his 
characterietic editorials he said, bluntly : ‘* Five sixths 
of the message is a restatement in Mr. Clevelana’s own 
language of the argument for the policy of infamy.” 

This flat contradiction of each other by a brace of 
expert Critics is something of asiunner to the simple and 
plain people who have been taught by the Higher Critics 
that even in the writings which were published some two 
or three thousand years since in a language now dead it 
is perfectly easy to tell what part Moses wrote, and what 
pert tome redactor of Moses, what Psalm is from David, 
and which ones from the time of Ezra; how much of the 
Book of Isaiah was wriiten by Isaiah, and where the 
style changes so unmistakably that obviously another 
Isaiah must be the author of the later chapters, And, 
like Messrs. McPherson and Dana, they are all cocksure 
about it. There can be no mistake. No one having the 
remotest title to scholarship would dare to dispute these 
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conclusions of Higher Criticism. Infallibility here is not 
to be questioned, whatever we may think of the claims 
of the Vatican, where, it must be admitted, the old gen- 
tleman who claims to be infallible speaks never hastily, 
but only after mature deliberation. 

Well, in the case before us one of the great critics has 
fallen into an error, an egregious and a ridiculous error. 
Mr, Cleveland and Mr. Gresham doubtless both had a 
hearty Jaugh at the expense of one of these critics who 
rival each other in their claims to recognize every word 
from his tongue or pen. It is impossible for both the 
critics to be correct, it is possible that both are wrong in 
their assumptions. Mr. Cleveland may have a man in 
his office who writes his State papers and wbo may 
pride himself on the skill with which he imitates his 
master’s style, or Mr. Gresham may have so succeeded 
in effacing his own individualisin as-to deceive even Mr, 
Dana into the belief that he sees ‘‘Cleveland’s own lan- 
guage ” in every line of it. 

Possibly one or both of the President's critics may be 
biased, They may have prepo-sessions, may be influ- 
enced by a theory, may have ulterior designs. Their 
judgment may be warped and their decisions discounted 
by subjective considerations. In spite of their acknowl- 
edged phenomenal equipment for criticism their opinion 
is perhaps rendered worthless by the animus which in- 
spires or determines it, 

Neither of them, it is well known, is a friend of Mr. 
Cleveland. The persistence and the bitterness of Dana’s 
abuse of the President is notorious; and it is right in the 
line of his antagonisms to see in the repetiuion of 
**Cleveland’s own language” here a fresh proof that he 
is incapable of Jearning anything. Mr. McPherson’s 
favorite epithet for the President is that of an arrant 
hypocrite, and it is right in the line of this a-pe1sion to 
find here a message ostensibly written by him, but realiy 
by his more astute and polished Secretary of Siate. 

Perhaps the paral'c] between our political crivics and 
our biblical critics does not extend thus far, Presumably 
Higher Critics are not biased, they have no prepcsses- 
sions, no & priori theories to uphold, no ulterior designs 
to accomplish, no visionary hy potheris to realize, Pre- 
sumably they are in no degree iufluenced by any subjec 
tive moment which migbt warp or cloud their cool, clear, 
judicial acumen. Presumably they have no antagonism 
to the supernatural element in the Scriptures, aid would 
not for the world destroy one jot or tutle of the law, or 
in the least degree disturb the faith of Christians. Pre- 
sumably not! 

‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, PENN. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


Soames 
BY JAMES PAYN, 








It is not often that literary matters have much interest 
for the British schoolboy ; but an action threatened by 
the proprietors of certain scholastic works against those 
who sell the ‘‘ keys” of them is likely to fill him with 
dismay. Without keys how could many of us have been 
admitted to the hights of Parnassus, or the fountains of 
Helicon? Without ‘‘ keys” how could even the humbler 
fields of mathematics have been explored? When they 
are not published life is made very hard for those to 
whom Latin is a stumbling block, and the Rule of Three 
anenigma. Ataschool I once was at I remember the 
aspects of a whole quarter being altered for the better by 
the accident of getting hold of the mathematical mas- 
ter’s private ‘ key.” He inadvertently left his desk un- 
locked one evening where the treasure was concealed, 
and we hadit out and copied it and put it back again 
before the next morning. It was quite curious how 
smoothly life went with the mathematical class for 
months. ‘There is no royal road to learning,” says the 
proverb ; but the proverb is wrong, there is the crib. 

The ‘‘ Shouting Emperor,” not content with shouting 
himself, is resolved to be the cause of shouting in other 
people. He is terribly offended because some of the 
members of the House of Representatives did not cheer 
his august name, and has tried to get them indicted for 
petty treason, in consequence, The insolence and ill- 
taste of such a proceeding can only be explained by an 
egotism nearly approaching to madness. If he had only 
the smallest grain of humor, he would be saved from 
some, at least, of the ridicule evoked by his proceedings. 
What can be the value of a cheer which is compulsory ? 
We have nothing in England at all resembling this, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the “laughter” that takes place during 
the performance of the Westminster play. This can 
scarcely be called natural, since not half a dozen persons 
present know where the jokes le; but no one is prose- 
cuted for not laughing. 11emember, when a boy, being 
at Ascot races when the Court, for some reason | have 
forgotten, had incurred great unpopularity, and the 
huntsmen, who, as usual, preceded the ruyal procession, 
tried to break the ominous silence by shouting, ** Hallo, 
boyz, hallo!” but they never thought of using their 
horsewhips when the crowd remained dumb, 

Tnere have been many dissertations upon the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of composing with celerily. 
Scott wrote a three volume novel in six weeks, and was 
not supposed to have done it badly, Upon the whole, 
tho **Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay,” is to be depre- 
cated, Ido not think that genius is to be benefited by 
‘* hanging over its work.” In some cases great improve- 
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ments are, of course, effected by revision, but in others 
freshness and vigor are sacrificed. A case of undoubted 
advantage in quickness of composition bas occurred at 
Florence, where a poet undertook to write a ritornello in 
a lion’s den, the subject being selected by a committee 
of onlookers. I don’t in the least know what a ritornello 
is; but itcan’t be an epic poem, since he finished his task 
and stepped gayly out of the cage, we are told, amid the 
cheers of the bystanders in five minutes. He probably 
took for his model one of those Scotch songs, perhaps 
from the national devotion to economy, where the same 
verse is repeated over and over again, which must 
greatly facilitate composition. Even so, the poet must 
have had some power of abstraction; to compose amid 
objects importunately demanding one’s attention is 
always difficult, and I should think a lion was one of 
them. 


A shepherd near Harburg is diagnosing diseases from 
the patients’ hair, Nearly a thousand persons resort 
every day to his consulting room—a cottage—with locks 
of their own or other people’s, till, for his own health’s 
sake, the number was limited to 290, admitted by ticket. 
The farms around are fiiled with visitors, and many 
persons spend the night on chairs to be able to take their 
turp., It is the only example of human credulity that 
has yet taken this particular shape, tho it suggests 
Shakespeare's verdict upon another matter. ‘The hair 
may be very good hair, but the person to whom it be- 
longs may bave more diseases than he wots of.” If the 
shepherd could be believed his system might be made of 
great practical utility. Persons about to marry would 
be able, for example, to discover whether they are ally- 
ing themselves with an invalid. Under pretense of 
affection they would beg for a lock of hair from the be- 
loved object and then hie them to the shepherd for in- 
formation, If the incident is a proof of ignorance and 
superstition it is also pathetic evidence of the prevalence 
of disease and the failure of medical science to deal with 
it. In most cases it is probably the last hope of those 
who, like the woman in the Scripture, have spent their 
substance upon ordinary physicians in vain. The only 
individuals debarred from profiting from the shepherd’s 
ministrations are the bald. It is possible, however, if 
their ailment is of long standing, that a tress from their 
brow in youth may serve their turn, Think of borrow- 
ing the contents of a locket, which had once perhaps 
been given as a gage d'amour, in order to find out what 
was the matter with one after sixty ! . 

The most extraordinary instance of quackery in Eng- 
land, which however only affected the upper classes, 
were the so-called cures effected by John St, John Long, 
who, tho not educated as asurgeon, acquired great celeb- 
rity fora line of practice which he had adopted. He 
professed to have. found a remedy for consumption and 
other disease by creating external wounds, and a dis- 
charge to carry off the malady. This he effected by rub- 
bing in a certain ointment the nature of which he kept 
secret. The agony caused by it was intense, and in one 
instance produced death within ten days, In the case in 
question, that of a Miss Cashin, Mr. Brodie’s evidence at 
the coroner's inquest was conclusive. He had no doubt 
that the wound had caused her demise, On the other 
hand Sir Fruncis Burdett gave testimony on Mr, Long’s 
behalf, who had benefited two of his friends, one of whom 
was the Marquis of Anglesea. Mr. Adolphus addressed 
the jury on the part of Mr. Long, and strove toshow that 
if a man whether ignorant or skillful acted honestly and 
with the intention to do good he was not accountable for 
the result. Several persons pronounced themselves to 
have been benefited by the treatment. After an ample 
investigation he was committed to the Old Bailey for 
trial, and a verdict of manslaughter was returned ; but 
such was the extraordinary infatuation among the fash- 
ionable world that he was only condemned to pay a fine 
of £250 to the King. The horrible part of the inquiry 
was the evidence of the excersive pain to which his pa- 
tients were submitted. The breast bone in some cases 
was found bare, and mortification had set in, Mr. Long 
was tried on asecond charge of murder a year afterward, 
but again escaped the punishment due. to his deserts. 
Many ladies, elegantly dressed, remained with him in 
the dock throughout the day, and great sympathy was 
expressed for him in the highest circles; up to the last he 
numbered among his patients persons of the highest 
eminence. He died in the year 1834, and was buried in 
the Harrow Road cemetery, where a monument has been 
erected to his memory at the cost of his surviving pa- 
tients. 

Among the things that one regretted to read in con- 
nection with the gorgeous funeral ceremonies ip Russia 
was the number and value of the floral wreaths, many 
of them of silver and gold, and one in particular which 
cost no less than £1.500. It was taken for granted that 
in accordance with the senseless custom in our own 
country, they would be thrown into the grave, or rather 
shut up with the coffin in the monument. One is glad to 
see that while some of them are to be retained in the Her- 
mitage Museum for six months, the rest, and these others 
eventually, are to be sold by weight, and the proceeds to 
gotocharity. ‘his is really a creditable act in barbaric 
Russia, and we need not be ashamed to take «xample 
from it. For tho we do not throw gold and silver into 


our graves—or there would be a good deal of disinter- 
ment in cemeteries without the permission of the Home 
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Secretary—we cast in flowers of the most lovely fra- 
grance and beauty to perish in the sunless earth. Every 
one of these should be sent to our hospitals or infirmaries, 
where they are received with rapture ; and this, unhap- 
pily, is but too seldom done. I note with pleasure that 
“no flowers, by particular request,” is now a very com- 
mon addition to our obituaries. 
Lonpox, ENGLAND. 
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WITH THE THRESHERS. 
BY PROF. C. L. HERRICK. 








THERE are degrees even in wildernesses ; and after the 
desert whose only shore is a mirage it seems much like 
a paradise, this cultivated desert about the quaint old 
Indian church of Albuquerque. The mind is carried 
back to the time, soon after the Mexican conquest of 
Cortez, when other adventurers, equally ambitious and 
unscrupulous, but not equally fortunate, turned their 
eyes, greedy for gold, toward the land of the Pueblos. 
Here in this very valley were the three fabled cities, and 
hither came the clanking cavalcades of Spanish cava- 
liers, accompanied by the bold pioneers of the Cross, 
whose zeal and daring will never be suitably said or 
sung. Here, a few years later, the tide of native wrath 
surged and swept almost the last vestige of a superficial 
civilization and more superficial religion from the face 
of the valley. Here, too, may be gathered the records 
of later heroes, whose deeds ure thinly disguised under 
the terse records of the War Department. Yonder is 
the long adobe in which Mrs. Phil Sheridan was born, 
and the equare behind us once echoed to martial music 
and rude jest. Now, however, the center of each walled 
inclosure is green with heavily laden peach orchards, 
and the openstretches beyond are blue with alfalfa, or 
dotted with grazing cattle, while from the public square 
rises a substantial stone courthouse of modern archi- 
tecture, sole alienin the midst of the native adobes and 
symbol of the new era which has already fully dawned 
in the ‘‘new town” a mile away. 

But these meditations are interrupted by a sight such 
as these eyes never expected to see in America. In the 
midst of a square, surrounded on three sides by adobe 
tenements and stables in almost indistinguishable 
sequence, and in front by a low wall also of adobe, a 
small corral has.been erected by driving posts of scrub 
pine into the soil and connecting them by ropes. Within 
this rude inciosure is heaped a quantity of grain yet in 
the straw, to be trodden out by a wild caravan of colts 
and horses, The scene would have charmed Rosa Bon- 
heur. The picturesque attitudes of the horses, as they 
wheeled and reared under the lash of an urchin who 
seemed the prime mover of this curious threshing 
outfit, were too fugitive for the artist’s pencil, try as he 
would. But the mother could hardly be persuaded that 
the boy was not in deadly peril as he dashed among the 
plunging animals with loud cries and flourishes of his 
whip, now almost beneath the trampling hoofs, and now 
triumphantly reappearing with a shout where least ex- 
pected. About the inclosure was a perfect cordon of 
half-grown boys, adding materiully to the din, without 
contributing anything to the work in hand beyond ex- 
citing the half-frantic horses to wilder plunges. in con- 
venient shade near by sat the elders, complarently fan- 
ning themselves with their sombreros and issuing sundry 
directions and criticisms from time to time, while placid 
matrons, with bright shawls over their heads, go on with 
mysterious culinary avocations, dark and uninviting 
enough to the uninitiated. Altogether the whole scene 
was a strange parody upon thescriptural thre-hing floor, 
with its patient oxen and measured music. But lo, a 
more than usually adventuresome colt has leaped the 
weak fence, and a wild stampede follows, in which fly- 
ing horses and screaming boys play a frantic part, and 
in which even the elders now join with Mexican expos- 
tulation and profanity ! 

We have hardly quitted this harvest episode when an- 
other presents itself quite as worthy of note. In one of 
the pastures before mentioned the sharp eyes of the boy 
have detected a hillock like a molehill, and over the 
fence and down on all fours are parts of the same motion. 
** Why, Papa, it is a nest of harvesting ants, I do believe. 
See how they have cleared aspace around their nest, 
just as Dr. McCook describes in his book.” We are all 
now as eager as he; for who that has read that delight- 
ful book, ‘‘ The Harvesting Ants of Texas,” can fail to 
sbare its author’s enthusiasm? Sure enough, streaming 
from the half-dozen portals of the formicarium were 
myriads of the red workmen, each intent on his own 
task, hurrying across the broad plaza toward the sparse- 
ly scattered grass haulms beyond. Thinking to assist 
them a little, we plucked a head from a stalk and 
dropped in the midst; at once a dozen workers stopped 
to examine the prize, but all turned away in disgust. 
‘* Ah, but don’t you see these upper spikes are sterile,” 
said the botanist ; “try one of the lower ones, which are 
pistilate.” 

A brief search found what was wanted, and a single 
grain was placed in the way of one of our red laborers. 
No hesitation now, but a very decided instinct of propri- 
etorship possessed him, Like a boy who has discovered 
a ship’s anchor in a desert, his first idea was to run off 
somewhere with it. Soon maturer deliberation convinced 
him that it would be more appropriate to thresh the 
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grain first; and now follows a scene of bare-handed 
wrestling with nature which for vigor and athletic prow- 
ess could well compete with anything preserved to us by 
antique statuary. With fine enthusiasm the thresher 
braced himself with two pairs of legs and seized one of 
the glumes which sheath the grain in his jaws and, in- 
sinuating his remaining pair of feet in the space opened 
at the tip after the manner of a wedge, began a most 
violent tearing and pulling until every muscle was on a 
powerful strain, Tug, strain and tear, but all to no pur- 
pose. Relinquishing his hold he takes a circuit about 
the grain and changes his tactics, Now he is biting at 
the base of the grain, evidently with a view to loosen the 
glumes. After a minute of fierce gnawing he seems to 
grunt with satisfaction, and glances at the little circle 
which has formed about him for applause. In- 
stead of applause one of the onlookers came 
up evidently to show him how to do it but 
quickly wearied of the labor, while the crowd dispersed, 
as tho fearing to be themselves called on for help. But 
our hero returned to the charge with fresh enthusiasm. 
Lying on his back for a good ‘ purchase,” be renewed 
his efforts to pry off the husk, which soon gave way. 
After a brief dance of victory the other glume was 
similarly removed. Now for the granary! The seed is 
grasped in the jaws and thrown well up and over the 
shoulder, so to speak, and is soon in triumphal progress 
to the formicarium. Now the same ants who passed by 
on the other side display fresh interest ; for just as the 
faithful servant was about to enter his home intriumph, 
one of his comrades, fresh and smiling, rushes up and, 
seizing the grain, struts off with all the pride of a victor, 
bearing this tropby of agricultural conquest. 

Another trait of ant character not less human was 
brought out by a bit of thoughtlers benevolence on our 
part. Remembering experience with less noted ants in 
Ohio, a large, fat grasshopper was disabled and placed 
in the plaza. First one individual discovered the booty 
and, nothing daunted by its enormous size, had it well 
on its way toward the nest when two more appeared. 
After a little communication they disposed themselves 
in suitable order and were marching merrily on, when a 
crowd from the avenues rusbed up and offered promis- 
cuous advice and help. Then all became confusion. 
One party decided that this was the proper direction, 
another declared for the other ; some vowed that such a 
trophy should proceed feet foremost, while others would 
have felt disgraced to have it enter otherwise than head 
first. All the while the unco-ordinated eff ‘rt resulted ii 
a decided roll downhill. After herculean labors and 
much ant profanity, the hopper was stranded between 
two grass stalks and the warring factions began dismem- 
bering the prize, and the strongest in each group eventu- 
ally made off with a leg or head, or perhaps a showy 
but useless wing, as chance or vagrant fancy dictated. 
Juan began thereupon to moralize, and might have 
made various wise and appropriate remarks worthy of 
record here if the dispersion of his audience had not 
warned him of the fate of moralizing prose in general, 
and more particularly of desert preachers. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT. 


BY GEORGE T. DOWNING. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

I am no more sensitive as to the lack of respect mani- 
fested for colored men in this country than mapliness 
and a consciousness of injustice directed against me 
calls for ; than Christian character warrants. My sensi- 
tiveness causes me to look to influential parties for a 
needful assistance. Whom am I to go to sooner and 
with more hope than to those Christians who profess to 
be followers of Jesus, servants of the Savior who is no 
respecter of persons? 

I come to you, Mr. Editor, because your paper has the 
attention of a large number of Christian ministers who 
have the ear as well as the confidence and respect of 
bundreds of thousands who profess to be Christians and 
who acknowledge the obligations that are upon them 
through that profession. I do not come to you because 
the law of the land needs be altered, but because a moral 
and religious sentiment needs be created to strengthen 
existing laws and because there is much in the case that 
legislation cannot reach. 

Itis needless for me to present an array of facts to 
convince you that the colored man is a subject of 
great injustice all over the land; that he is proscribed 
and discouraged at almost every turn; that he is treated 
as a pariah, with contempt on almost every side; that 
he is obstructed whenever he moves to better his condi- 
tion. He has no fair show; he is maligned ; he is widely 
and wickedly abused ; he is blamed for what he cannot 
help. Dol exaggerate? No; it is well known that all 
this and more is true in the face of efforts on his part to 
raise himself and his children from poverty, ignorance, 
and a degradation that has been forced upon them. 

Permit me to invite special attention to the fact that 
the colored people are here to stay, are here in large 
numbers, ten millions of them; that they are growing 
rapidly in numbers, all of which precludes the possibil- 
ity of their being expatriated, or of their dying out: no, 
there is no getting rid of them; they are a fixture; God 
intends it tobe so. They are beginning and will continue 
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to an increased extent to possess all those agencies and 
attainments which beget respect ; they are to be in your 
midst, Americans, of you, a part of the body politic ; 
yes, they will exercise an influence for weal or wo 
upon you their fellow-countrymen. They do not regard 
themselves wanting in self-respect because they obey 
what they deem a divine injunction, namely, that they 
exercise an influence in purify ing the Christianity of the 
‘*dominant class.” It is not only a Christian obligation , 
but good judgment, to encourage the colored man here in 
his country, to treat him with all due respect, to extend 
to him proper kindness, that which Christianity demands 
and the welfare of all parties calls for! Does not com- 
mon sense, does not patriotism call for this ? 

Am I wrong in the belief that if our Christian pulpits 
shall be heard preaching earnestly, convincingly against 
the sin of being a respecter of persons, preaching in such 
a@ manner as to impress as to sincerity ; that if they give 
their utterances point and proper direction, the weight 
now so heavily pressing down and hindering the colored 
man, making life to the sensitive miserable, adding to 
the dishonor of the nation, would be lifted soon from the 
colored man and the nation? Yes, our country would be 
relieved of a bitter and grievous agitation, of a very 
disagreeable, antichristian feeling, would be relieved of 
a disturbing, hindering, disrupting contest, which must 
and will cease, but not. until a colored man shall, despite 
his color, be treated as he shall merit, I have written, 
not for display, but to reach the heart. May it not bea 
failure! May this communication be copied by religious 
newspapers! May it have the effect of interesting the 
clergy and the laity, so tha’ they shall become active in 
their opposition to color prejudice which greatly dejects 
us! I would emphasize that there is a great responsibil- 
ity in this matter upon the clergy and on every man and 
woman who professes tu be a believer in the teachings of 
Christ. 

Ngwrost, R. I. 
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KURDS AND CHRISTIANS BEFORE THE 
MASSACRES. 








WE bave secured from a trustworthy source the fol- 
lowing definite facts as to the usual course of things in 
times of socalled peace between the Kurds and their 
Christian victims. They will show to what sort of a life 
these Armenian, Jacobite and Nestorian Christians are 
condemned when no massacre is in hand, 


A Partial List of Exactions made upon the Village of 
Mansurich of Bohtan (Kaimakamlik of Jezireh) by the Gov- 
ernment, and by Mustapha Pasha, a Kurdish Kocher, or 
nomad chief, in 1893. 


GOVERNMENT EXACTIONS. 


1. Of back taxes village paid 4,000 piasters (a piaster is 
4.4 cents), and, according to village accounts, 2,000 piasters 
remain. Government officials claim 5,000 piasters more, 
but refuse to furnish the village an official account from 
the Government books for the same. 

2. Names of fourteen people in village twice entered upon 
Government tax list, under slight variation of name, and 
from them a double tax for several years demanded, to an 
amount equal to about 4,000 piasters, 

8. Two thousand piasters’ worth of barley and other 
produce taken by gendarmes, bashi-bazouks, etc., when 
stopping for a night to and from Jezireh, or while collect- 
ing taxes in the village. No attempt to pay for what they 
take. 

EXACTIONS BY MUSTAPHA PASHA, KOCHER, 


1. Actual measurement of the tithes of the grain made it 
amount in money to 4,000 piasters’ worth. Mustapha 
Pasha bought the tithes of the Government for 7,500 pias- 
ters, and then collected from the village 9,000 piasters. 

2. The village complained to the Government of Musta- 
pha Pasha’s exactions, but no redress was given by the 
Government, nor anything done to Mustapha Pasha, who, 
when he learned of their having made complaint, sent 
droves of sheep to devour the crops that remained—viz,., 
five pieces of ground sown and bearing cotton, millet, flax- 
seed, etc., valued at 2,900 piasters, 

Mansurieh is only one hour from the Government at 
Jezireh, yet nothing is done to protect it from the exactions 
of its own servants and of the Kurds. 


SUMMARY. 


‘Excess of official de- 

SRM cuspuascesnuweses 3,000 ps. 
Amount of double tax. 4,00) 
Pruduce taken by gen- 


1. Gov't Exaction. 





ee 2.000 9,000 ps. 
2, Exact. by M. Pasha. Excess of tithe revenue 1,500 
. Damage to crops........ 2,000 3,500 
Total excess taken from village for 1893........... 12,500 
Total of legitimate taxes on village for the year.. 14,000 





Partial List of Exaction by Ayhas of Shernakh (one 
day north of Jezireh), from Hassana of Bohtan, duriag 
years 1891-'93. Hassana has sixty houses: 
1891.—September and October. 

Use of 18 donkeys, without recompense, 2 days, 


estimated at 244 DS.........ccccccccccccecceees 90 ps 
Use of 10 workmen, 2 days at 24% ps............... 50 
Use of 26 workmen (for Osman Agha, bro. of 

Taher Agha), 2 days at 24% ps..............c0ee 130 
Use of 18 workmen(for Mohammed Agha for 

house), 2 days at 24 ps.... .......cceeeeeee oe 90 
DIED COON BEIIIB ooaoscis wvcccccccnccvcvececsccese * 600 
PR OT IE 6 ois visinivins vases wacnskvaaedaacesnee . 300 


—_ 1,1/0 ps 








January 17, 1896. 


1802. 

For Sahdoon Agha, cash..............ccceseseeees 82. 
*“* Khorsheed Agha, cash...............cseeee0s . 1% 
* Stennan Agha, cash...........ccccccccevccecs 100 
* BGO AGIA, CAB. ...00.ccccecceccecscccscs sees §=100 
** Hadjee Kanoon, etc., cash...............000- 125 
*: OOP BMOR, ORG isis ss. 6. 6.66:60056000c00000000 304 
nF * * 10 donkeys, 2 days.............. 50 
si ” aa! Oe 30 
a " “8 pieces of cloth......... <oseees iam 
** Khorsheed Agha, 1 mare...............0e0005 7 

— 1,739 ps. 

1896. 

Use of 30 men to carry flour for Mohammed 

PIN Ro ois nis ops vicreaca ctendoamnesinieneds 150 

For Mohammed Agha, cash 10 liras.............. 1,000 
” - ** 15 pieces of cloth.... .... 150 
** Taher Agha, cash, 14 liras.................005 1,400 
” “taken from village priest, 

cash 75 ps., saddle 75 ps., 
watch 200 pS..........0cee eee 350 
** Sahdoon Agha, cash 2 liras.................. - & 
OP PE NUNNIMID sig Sig a'sigin eisisiaeoia's's Pecisis Oewiaaie'saunise 120 
OP IID os os guna wkocinsiiaiss-codeciacivasiancwesen 57 
* Mohammed Agha, harvest, 500 men at 3 ps. 1,500 
” i “repair of his roads, 65 
men, 3 days............ 487 
- > “repair of his roads, 50 
men, 3 days............ 875 
o ” ‘“* preparation of boiled 
wheat for winter, 450 
men and 14 animals... 1,160 
» * ‘building house in Dader, 
COMED a oiccscceasicieses 375 
» ‘© 2,000 ceiling sticks, 10 
OUI is ataninaese sive ..-. 554 
a * “4 large trees for rafters, 
ne 200 8,074 
Total for parts of these years, 1891-"92-"93............ 10,973 ps. 


The above were noted in a book at the time of the occur- 
rence by a village priest, as being seen by him personally, 
and do not give the great part of the exactions of the 
Shernakh Kurds, which he did not see. 

One item additional to above; all the cotton of Moham- 
med Agha of Shernakh is, by the villagers, beaten, spun, 
twisted, woven, and returned as cloth (involving many 
days’ labor and two days’ journeys), and any weight lost 
in the making up the amount must be made good. 

This oppression is increasing from year to year. The 
above priest noted for years 1880-82 taken by Aghas—cash, 
4,141 ps.; 90 animals used 450 ps.; 314 men used 785 ps. 
Total for three years 5,376 as over against 10,973 ps. for 
three years, 1891-’93. 





Testimony given in writing, by a Christian of the Dis- 
trict of Berwer, in reference to the oppression of Christians 
in that district by the Kards, of which he himself was an 
eyewitness, the examples given being confined to three 
small villages and of recent occurrence. He gives the 
names of places aud of the parties concerned, both Kurds 
and Christians. Wesummarize them. 

Murders.—Eight men mentioned by name, others gener- 
alized. 

Robbery.—Cash, 9 liras; again 10 liras; again 15 liras ; 
smaller sums beiog taken contioually. 

Mohammed Beg, of Berwer, and his relatives responsible 
in greater part for the above; also for robbing of two 
housesin Ina D’Noony. 

For several generations this family of Kurds (head of 
family now Reshid Beg of Berwer) have visited these vil- 
lages daily, taking wheat, rice and other produce and 
clothing from the people. 

Forced Labor.—Again same Kurds built two castles of 
twenty rooms each ; four of ten rooms each; one of four 
and one of two rooms, for waich the Christians carried, on 
their backs, all the stones and timber and lime, for which 
they received no recompense, not even their food. 

For generations these Christians have sowa the fields of 
these Kurds, harvested them, done their threshing, icri- 
yuted their fields, cut and brought in the grass as fodder 
for the sheep for use during wiuter, together with much 
other labor, and all witnout recompense, they finding 
themselves. 

(LThese things are accompanied, of course, with cursings 
and beatings.) 

Sundays are especially made days of exaction and oppres- 
sion. 

Raids wpon the Villages by Kurds from Neighboring 
Districts,—Vhe Christians suffer the above oppressions 
from the Kurds among whow they live. Besides these, 
their villages are raided by Kurds from other districts, in 
which raids Christians are killed Jike dogs, their houses 
burned aod their goods carried off. Villages of Berwer 
which have especially suffered: Duree, My, Eyet, Ina 
D’Noony. The Kurds were usually Bedwiee, Deshtigniee 
and Bethkarniee. 

Exactions of Government Officials.—Besides extortion in 
taxes, these have consisted of tuking by force from the 
villages provisions for themselves, servants and horses, 

Instances of oppression which have come under another 
observer’s notice, and which are not included in the pre- 
vious accounts: 

(1) Village of Mansurieh (one hour from Jezireh), Dur- 
ing this last summer of 1894 the Government demanded a 
large amount of money from the village as back taxes, 
which, according to the villagers, had no foundation in 
justice. The village was already impoverished through 
the extortions of tax collectors, and had uot the means of 
paying the tax. Pressed by the Goveroment, however, 
they raised a part of the sum by mortgayiay their fields 
and futurecrops. Tnere was still a large balance which 
they could not pay. Unable to pay and driven to despera- 
tion by the soldiers, they entirely deserted their village and 
fled to the mountains. After some months the Govern- 
ment induced them to return, on promise ef redressing 
their wrongs. This promise, as usual, was ignored when 
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the people again returned to their village, and increased 
pressure was brought to bear upon them to secure the 
money. 

(2) Village of Mar Yokhanan (three hours from Jezireh) ; 
during the last two years several times raided by the Kurds, 
and their cattle carried off. The people of this village, too, 
like all the villages under the power of the Kurds, are 
harassed daily by the Kurds, who seize their goods and 
use their labor without recompense. The village of Ma- 
ragha, only a short distance away, bas suffered in like man- 
ner both from raids, beatings and executions. 

(3) A number of Christian villages lying further back in 
the mountains are even more severely oppressed. The 
people are literally bought and sold as slaves. In other 
districts the buying and selling of Christians by Kurds 
is common. 

(4) Village of Shakh (five hours from Jesireh); like Man- 
surieh deserted for months by reason of extortion by tax 
collectors. Many of the people lived during the winter in 
caves in the mountains. Village priest’s house entered by 
force, his life threatened, and all nis goods carried off. 

(5) Nabrwan (near Jezireb). This viuulage is on the plain 
within easy reach of the goverument; but it is visited daily 
by the Kurds from the mountains, who exact the usual 
tribute of produce and money. This iast summer the de- 
mands were so excessive that, rendered desperate, they 
seized one of the Kurds who stopped over-night in a neigh- 
boring village, recovered some ot their goods, and took pos- 
session of his guns. They did this without violence to him. 
A few days after, this Kurd with his fuilowers waylaid two 
of the men of this village, one of whom escaped. The 
other was carried some miles to a river, where he was 
stabbed to death, and his body flung into the river. The 
murderers were well Known, but nothing was done toward 
apprenending them. ‘I'he writer was in Nahbrwan when 
the Kaimukam of Jezireh came, several weeks af er the 
affuir, to exumine into1t. The examination was rendered 
sO Oppressive to the Christians that the people were glad 
to declare that nothing had happened, in order to escape 
any turtherinquisitiop. Kven tue old mother of che mur - 
dered man was frightened until she declared that sne did 
nut know of any such occurrence, and had no complaints to 
make agaiust any budy. 

(6) Kanoybataver—Kaimakamlik of Amadia. During 
the years 1893-’94 this village was raided several times by 
the Guyier and Sendier Kurds of the Kaimakamuk of 
Jeziren. Tney took 100 head of animals, field tools, house- 
hold utensils, beds, wool and yarn, gail nuts—ail of their 
fall gathering, and dry goods which had been brought in 
to sell. At tueir last visit everyLbing movable was carried 
off, and the peopie deserted the village. A leading man 
of the viliage, Gegoo by name, was seized by the Kurds, 
carried for several miles, aud was then murdered in cold 
blood. ‘’nere were about 100 Kurds in the band led by 
Abrno, brother of Hassu of Ukrutand Kerruvanu, Tue 
chief men of their village are Sherritfu and Hassu, who 
wouid be responsibie for such a raid, 

(7) Dihi of Supna (near Kannybalaver); living in such 
feur of above Kuids, that, during the last summer they 
were compelled to send away their women aud Culidren, 
and were uot able to cultivate tneir fields, ‘Their sheep 
were curried off. One man of the village was attacked by 
Kurds and seriously wounded, ‘The chief men of the village 
went three times to the Guvernment olliciais at Dowadia, 
only two hours away, to secure redress, but were contemp- 
tuously refused a hearing. 

(8) Bebadi (oue hour from Amadia, seat of Kaimakam); 
in recent years frequently raided py Kurds trom beyond 
the river Zab, in which raids ube viluage was stripped of 
everything of value. ‘This iast summer another sucn raid 
was threatened, but was averted by une intervention of the 
Talssionuaries. 

(9) Spriug of 1894, the Christians of the mountain dis- 
trict of Liary, under guaranty of safety by wwe Kurds of 
Amadia, brought tueir sneep, several Ubousand head, down 
to a valley near near AMadia Lo giaze, A bund of Kurus 
from beyond the Zav came upon toem, killed several Men, 
carried olf ul. their sueep, anu took away Captive one of the 
women. . 

(10) Dari and Kumani (both within an hour of Amadia). 
They have sulfered tor years frum the Kurds of Amadia, 
who exact tribute from them, aud use thei iabor free. 

Four years ago @ Christian priest of Dari, wuo had 
secured an education aud acquirea some iniiuence, was 
appointed by the Nestorian Patriarca, agent fur tue Curis- 
tians ol tnat district. Lu bis effuris to secure redress Lor bis 
people aud tu protece them trou the exacuuons of Lae Kurus 
be incurred the hostuiity of those who had been living off 
their villages. One evening, on nis way Lo Dari, Ouly nalf 
an hour fcom the city, he was suot duwn by Luese Kurds, 
‘bere were LWO Companions With hia, Who Saw Lue iKKurds 
who did ube Killing, aud recuguized Lhem as Well-hLoWwn 
men. They were so intimidated, however, by the Kurds, 
that they have never dared to make accuzallou OF give ves~ 
timony against them. Nothing was doue by the Govern- 
ment. 

(11) In the city of Mosul, where there isa Vali, Christians 
are roboed and killed openly ; but the chances of securing 
justice are su smail, and uhe taking of revenge by the Kurds 
for forming upon them so cervain, that they Seldom take 
such cases belore the Government, 

(a) About three years ago u Kurd, on some slight provo- 
cation over # yame of marules, stabbed 4 Curistian LO 
death. lt was dune ou the street before forty witnesses, 
Muslems and Caoristians. ue former wouid uot wake 
accusation aygalost the murderer, dud Che latter dared Lol, 
Noutnivy was (done. 

(b) Last yeara young man, of the Protestant community 
of high stauding in the city aS & mMerchaul, Was stauudlug 
betore his door when two youug Kurds of notorious Cchar- 
acter Came along, and one of them, without tue slightest 
provocation, at the time or previously, from mere wanton- 
ness, stabbed him, and would have killed him had he not 
been restrained. The family of the man, tho one of the 
most influential families among the Christians of the city, 
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did not dare to make accusation against him, knowing that 
the only result would be more bloodshed. 

(c) Last spring two Christians, who had sold their sheep 
in Mosul and were on their way home, were attacked by 
Kurds just outside of the city. They left their animals 
and fled. The Kurds pursued them, overtook one of them 
and shot him down. The sum of money taken was consid- 
erable. The wounded man was brought to the house of one 
of the mis~ionaries, where he lay for several months before 
he recovered sufficiently to return to bis home. Through 
the influence of the missionaries the Government was in- 
duced to take action; two men were arrested, against whom 
there seemed to be strong evidence. The case was allowed 
to drag along from month to month, until finally the pris- 
oners were released, and nothing further was done. 

(12) The district of Zabur, adjoining the district of Ama- 
dia, not many years ago was well populated with Chris- 
tians, there being a number of Christian villages. To-day 
there is not asingle Christian village, they all having been 
taken by the Kurds, The few families left live in practical 
slavery to the Kurds. 

An old missionary who has been familiar with this 
region—t, ¢., from Bohtan to Amadia, for years, says these 
oppressions are increasing, and unless something is done 
speedily ail the Christian villages of these various districts 
will soon fall into the haudsof the Kurds, just as they have 
in Zabur. 

These instances of oppression given are but a few of the 
many which might be given. Indeed, it is not these greater 
occurrences, us the big raids and murders, which are the 
most serious to the Christians. It is the daily, constant 
exactions and oppressions which are crushing the life out 
of them, 

THE OPPRESSION OF CHRISTIANS BY GOVERNMENT OFFI- 

CIALS IN ASSESSING AND COLLECTING TAXES, 


The villages of Mansurieh, Shakh and Hassana have 
been given as examples of such oppression ; but as the evil 
is general, affecting all Christians in Turkey, or at least 
in Eastern Turkey, it may be well to summarize these 
abuses as generally practiced. The legitimate taxes are 
exceedingly heavy ; but additional burdens are laid upon 
the people through the following abuses, which are merely 
mentioned and cluss'fied : 

1. Abuses through unjust and corrupt assessment. 

(1) Villages are compelied to give assessors presents of 
money to prevent them from overestimating the taxable 
persons aud property in the village. 

(2) Assessors, to secure additional bribes, signify their 
willingness, for a consideration, to make an under-esti- 
mate, The ignorant viliagers gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity, in order to recover what they have given 
the assessors in presents and bribes, This, however, af- 
fords an opportunity for blackmail, which is used by suc- 
ceeding officials. It also afterward involves them in trou- 
ble with the Government, in which tney suffer loss. 

II. Injusuce and severity in cullecting. 

(1) ‘Lhe collectors, like the assessors, have ways of extort- 
ing presents and bribes from the people. 

(2; The colleciors, as a rule, go to the villages on Sun- 
day, a8 Ou that day they find the people in the village. 
They frequently interrupt the Christian services, and show 
disrespect to their churches or places of prayer. 

(3) she collection of the taaes is accompanied with un- 
necessary abuse and reviling, sometimes even with wanton 
destruction of property. 

(4) Disregard of impoverished condition of people. Even 
after several failures of crups in succession, when famine 
Was SO Severe Lbat the people were many of them being fed 
by foreign charity, the taxes were collected in full and 
with severity. 

Their food supply, beds, household utensils and farming 
implements were seized by the collectors iu lieu of taxes, 
Many were compelled to borrow money at enormous rates 
of interest, mortgaging their fields anafuture crops. Un- 
scrupulous olficials and other Kurds, in whose interests 
such opportunities are created, thus became possessed of 
Christian villages, the people of which henceforth becom- 
ing practically slaves to them. 

(5) These collectors make false returns of taxes received. 
The official in the city is secured by avribe, and the matter 
is kept quiet until a succeeding set of officials come into 
office. They send their officers to the villages to present 
claims for back taxes, The villagers in vain contend that 
they have paid them. They have noreceipts. They do not 
dare to ask for them. Or the head man ot the viliage who 
keeps the account has been bribed to lalsify his accounts. 
These taxes are collected again, entailing much suffering 
upon the people. 

(6) Lhe books in the government offices at the Kaima- 
kanlik are often incorrect through mistakes or dishon- 
esty, and in consequence taxes ure paid on fictitious names 
or on persons who had been dead for years. 

Ill. Farming of taxes. Taxesare often farmed out to 
the highest bidder, who usually is some powerful Kurdish 
chief. Either in consequence of his power, or by means of 
bribes, he is secure from interference on the part of the 
Government. He collects the amount due the Government 
and then takes for himself as much as he chooses, his own 
will or an exhausted threshing floor being the only limit 
to his rapacity. 

While he is collector for these villages they are consider- 
ed as belonging to him. During the year his followers 
pay frequent visits to the villages. They are ignorant and 
brutal, and on such visits, as also when collecting taxes, 
they treat the-villagers with the utmost severity. 

1V. All the above assessors and collectors—and they are 
many, a different one for each kind of tax, personal, house 
and jand, sheep, tobacco, etc.—on their visits to tne vil- 
lages, take with them a retinue of servants and soldiers, 
who, with their horses, must be kept at the expense of the 
village, thus entailing a very heavy additional burden 
upon them. Soldiers and servants sent to the villagers to 
make collections, very naturally take something for them- 
selves. 
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Government officials and soldiers in the city, who, while 
in the city, are at their own expense, so time their exits 
and entrances as to get as much of their keeping as pos- 
sible out of the villages; ¢.g., in the evening before supper 
they go to some near village where they quarter themselves 
for the night, and, after they have finished their business, 
return again to that village for the following night going 
into the city the next morning. They do this when it is 
possible for them to transact their business in one day 
This is very common. Errands are trumped up simply to 
afford opportunity for foraging off the people. 

V. The Government has recently established a system of 
loans on mortgages to the farmers, ostensibly for their re- 
lief, but undoubtedly for the purpose of securing their 
land, as the farmers will never be able to pay even the in- 
terest on the loans. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE YEZIDIS NEAR MOSUL. 


The Yezidis arearemnant of a heathen sect, who have 
never been converted to the Moslem faith. 

Their holy place is not far from the city of Mosul, one 
day’s journey, and their principal villages are also close 
by. In the summer of 1892 the Sultan sent a special officer, 
called Farik Pasha, to Mosul tocorrect certain abuses in 
the Government, to collect all back taxes and to convert 
the Yezidis, His anthority was absolute, the Vali Pasha 
of the city being subject to his orders, 

In reference to his work among the Yezidis, he, it was 
generally reported, was to get a certain sum per capita for 
every convert made, 

He first sent priests among them to convert them to the 
‘true faith.”” They not succeeding, he very soon gave 
them the old alternative of the Koran or the sword. Still 
not submitting, he sent his soldiers, under command of his 
son, who put to the sword all who, not able to escape, re- 
fused to accept Mohammed. Their villages were burned, 
many were killed in cold blood, some were tortured, 
women and young girls were outraged or carried off to 
harems, and other atrocities, too horrible to relate, were 
perpetrated. 

Those who escaped made their way to the mountains of 
Sinjar, where, together with their brethren of the moun- 
tains, they intrenched themselves and successfully de- 
fended themselves until the spring of 1893 against the 
Government troops which had been sent against them. 

This massacre was reported to the French Government 
by Mr. Siouffi, Consul at that time in Mosul, and to the 
English Government by Mr. Parry, who was in that region 
under the instructions of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Yezidis who remained in their villages on the plain 
had Moslem priests set over them to instruct them in the 
Moslem faith. They were compelled to attend prayers and 
nominally become Mohammedans; but in secret they prac- 
ticed their own rites and declared that they were still 
Yezidis. 
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ConGREss has had its Christmas turkey and two 
weeks’ holiday, and is at work again—-quite as incapable 
of any clear-headed action on the financial question as 
before. In fact, the situation may be summed up in the 
remark of a manin the House gallery who, after the 
vain effort to reach an intelligent understanding of 
speeches on the Currency bill, said, in a tone of mild but 
firm conviction: ‘* Well, things are going from bad to 
worse.” 

The next day Lappealed to a Democratic Senator for 
enlightened information. The Senator is very near the 
Administration, as he deserves to be, for he has stood by 
it at all times and at every cost. The information de- 
sired was obtained by the direct question : ‘‘ Senator, do 
you expect anything in the way of financial relief this 
session ?” 

His reply came quickly, emphasized by an impatient 
gesture of both hands: ‘‘I1 do not expect anything. Ido 
not expect anything but the perpetuation of folly.” 

It was the whole story in a few words—the fate of the 
so-called Carlisle bill, which he knew then was hopeless, 
and which that afternoon was virtually tee in the 
House of Representatives by five votes. 

The defeat of the bill had been pretty generally ac- 
cepted as a foregone conclusion ; so the surprise was not 
over defeat, but the swiftness of the blow which accom- 
plished it. Even the most determined opponents of the 
bill were startled by the summary manner with which 
it was disposed of. A strong diversity of opinion in the 
caucus had not prevented harmony so far as the agree- 
ment that the Committee on Rules should report an 
order closing general debate, and fixing a day when the 
vote on the passage of the bill should be taken. The 
general debate would be under the five-minute rule on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, when the bill, with 

pending amendments, would be reported to the House, 
for ordering the previous question and for a final vote 
on Saturday, immediately after the morning hour. The 
reasonable prospect that something interesting, not to 
say exciting, would turn up on Wednesday, when the 
Committee on Rules reported, filled the galleries in 
spite of the all-day snowstorm outside. There was also 
an unusual number of members on the floor when the 
Speaker’s gavel brought the appropriate silence, the next 
moment broken by the Cnaplain’s opening prayer. On 
the call for reports, Representative Outhwaite presented 
the special order from the Commivee on Rules, and, 
when its reading by the Clerk had been completed, Mr. 
Outhwaite immediately demanded the previous question. 
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This was the signal for a good deal of conftision, many 
members talking at once, and Representative Bland’s 
voice rising above the rest, in protest against the rule 
which would cut short his talking. But Mr, Outhwaite 
rejected all suggestions for any amendment in this line, 
and the vote was taken on his demand for the previous 
question—first by a rising vote of 92 to 101. 

Mr. Outhwaite hurriedly demanded the yeas and nays, 
and the roll was called. This was watched with intense 
interest, and when the result was announced in the vote 
of 124 to 129, the surprise was so great that the oppo- 
nents of the bill made no demonstration whatever. Mr. 
Outhwaite at once arose and withdrew the rule. The 
Speaker promptly recognized Representative McCreary, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, on a 
motion to consider the Diplomatic and Consular Appro- 
priation bill. It was carried without a dissen'ing voice, 
and in ten minutes the scene on the Currency bill was but 
a remini:cence, so far as being any part of the proceed- 
ings of the House. But surprise on the one hand, and 
consternation on the other, continued to fill the atmos- 
sphere, and very litule heed was given to diplomatic and 
consular affairs. 

R»presentative Reed’s timely recovery from the effects 
of asprained ankle had enabled him to be io his seat 
agaia, and to iuiprove the opportunity with a characcer- 
istic remark or two. The Republicans voted s lidly with 
the Democratic opponents of this bill; but it was under- 
stood that Mr. Reed regarded, as did also Representative 
Dingley, the sections relating to State banks of vital 
importance, to be considered first. He thought the situ- 
ation an unfortunate one, and said: ‘‘ We seem to be 
delib-rating as to the proper method of getting rid of 
this bill, It is unfortunate if we are to hope for remedial 
legislation.” Mr. Reed further declared that while 
nothing would save the bill, the resolution tended to 
complicate the question and made any righteous conclu- 
sion impossible. The R»publicans were not responsible 
for the situation, and he did not know that they should 
interfere in the matter at all, It was a question on which 
he had serious doubts whether anything should be done 
on that side of the House. ‘ At any rate,” Mr. Reed 
concluded, with mild but effective scarcasm, ‘the Re- 
publicans wash their hands of all responsibility.” 

One of the most surprised friends of the bill was the 
Speaker, who was completely taken back by the defeat, 
because the rule had been unanimously ind orsed by the 
caucus. Mr. Crisp said it was the first time in the four 
years he has been Speaker that a resolution from the 
Committee on Rules had failed to carry the House. 
He thought it very unlikely that the Commitee on Rules 
would report another order, as it had done all that is 
within its power to facilitate action ; and when the meas- 
ure is brought to the’ attention of the House again it 
will be on motion of Representative Springer, to consid- 
er it in the Committee of the Whole. 

Were Mr. Springer not a man of the greatest buoyancy 
of disposition, he would have been the most cast-down 
and hopeless man on the Democratic side of the House, 
for it was a pet measure with him. He admits his sur- 
prise, but declares that he is not discouraged, and does 
not regard the defeat as by any means disaster, because he 
says there is still time to pass a currency bill before the 
fourth of March, The small majority of five, in his opin- 
ion, is no indication of opposition to any financial legis- 
lation this session, and he will hope that the House will 
rise above party consideration and take final action be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress. Mr. Springer means 
to bring the matter up, ‘as soon as the temper of the 
House has had time to cool off.” He does not hesitate, 
in fact, to charge Mr. Bland and Mr. Reed with leading 
the opposition. He gave Mr. Bland assurances in private 
that he would not prevent the free coinage man from 
offering his free coinage amendment before the final vote 
was taken. But he says Mr. Bland was nct satisfied 
with that, and wanted everything his own way. Mr. 
Springer declared he would “‘ not surrender tothe silver 
men bag and baggage,” and therefore Mr. Bland led the 
fight on the Democratic side of the House, ably assisted 
by ‘*Tom Reed” on the Republican side. In other words 
the coalition of the silver men with the Republicans 
brought about the unexpected turn in affairs, with the 
result as already stated. Mr. Springer further says: 


‘‘Had I been disposed like them, to make terms with the 
Republicans, [could have readily secured the adoption of 
the rule. Wecould have triumphed with a Republican 
combination and lorded it over the free silver people as 
they now lord it over us.” 


It is not believed that Mr. Springer or his friends can 
frame a bill which will have any chance of passing the 
House. The Democrats in the Senate now regard the 
condition of affairs more grave than ever. The position 
of Republican Senators is pretty well defined. The silver 
men will ugree to nothing short of the free and unlimited 
coinage of s.lver, and the others will only go to the ex- 
tent of aiding the Democrats in increasing the revenues 
of the Treasury. Tne situation brings to the fore the 
question of an extra session. Few Republicans favor an 
extra session, and it is believed that the President would 
not cail an extra session except as a lust and desperate 
resort, 

In the meantime, while all this was going on at the 
Capitol, the ‘* Cabinet day” receptions were under wa y, 
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as gay as possible, no matter if people did hurry from 
house to house in the snowstorm. Every interior was 
the brighter and more attractive. Secretary Carlisle left 
the Capitol immediately after he learned the fate of the 
bill, came down, and instead of returning to the Depart- 
ment, dropped in naturally and pleasantly at his own 
home, which is noted for its cheer and genuine hospiteal- 
ity. It was plain to see that he was deeply disappointed, 
tho hopeful that something would yet be done to retrieve 
the bad fortunes of his bill. The Secretary is one of the 
most genial men in home life, and as host is quite at his 
best. But even with the effort to throw off the disap- 
pointment and anxiety he naturally felt, he referred to 
the action of the House by a half apology, saying: ‘‘I 
came down from the Capitol, and it was so stormy I 
thought [ wouldn't go back to the Treasury to-day.” 

‘* And isn’t it much nicer to be here, Mr. Secretary ?” 
asked a visitor. 

‘- Of course it is,” he replied, in the same light tone, 
then alding, as bis smile gave place to a serious expres- 
sion, *‘ The bill was lost in the House by five votes. But 
that is not the end cf .t.” 

Mrs. Ulysses S. Granv’s visit in Washington, and Mrs, 
James G. Biaine’s return to her Dupont Circle house, are 
of special interest to West End people. Mrs. Grant is 
with her daughter, Mrs. Sartoris, who is settled for the 
season in R Street, and but a stone’s throw north of 
Dupont Circle, lt is a furnished house, extremely 
modest in size and style, one of the now rare smail 
houses, having the charm of tbat hospitality of which 
the late Mre, George Bancroft used to say, ‘‘ made our 
stuffy litile rooms delightful in old fashioned days, be- 
fore the creeping in of money, and homeless splendor of 
these modern palaces,” adding, regretfully, ‘Ab, my 
dears, it was not the big houres then. It was men and 
women, brilliant and clever, who made our social life.” 

So this little house in R Sureet, is the charming center 
for brilliant and clever men and women—friends and 
admirers of the great soldier, and who feel more and 
more as years go on, that by every association the Na- 
tional Capital should be the home of Mrs. Grant. They 
have given her the warmest welcome, all honor to her 
as the widow of a President, and rally round her with a 
loyalty to the memory of General Grant, which in itself 
cannot be other than most gratifying. Tho along in 
years, Mrs, Grant is a well preserved woman. Her 
white hair, dark eyes, old-time kindly manner, and a cer- 
tain stately dignity, make her an interesting and attract- 
ive figure. 

Mrs. Blaine has returned to her Dupont Circle house, 
for two or three very good reasons, it would seem, none 
of which is that she intends to make it her home. Tho 
a beautiful house, Mrs. Blaine never liked living there, 
and after less than a year’s residence the family left it, 
and soon after Mr, Blaine leased it, furnished, to the 
Chicago millionaire, Z. 8S. Leiter, who paid $18,000 a year 
for it, the highest rent ever paid for a private house in 
Washington. It was said at the time that Mr. Leiter 
aspired toa Cabinet position in President Cleveland’s 
first Administration, and had that in view when he 
leased the Blaine house, and which he held until 
his own fine house on the other side of Dupont Circle 
was completed and where he now resides. Mrs. Blaine 
will put her house, closed since that time, in perfect 
order, live in it long enough to render it homelike and 
attractive, then let it again as a furnished house. It is 
large and admirably arranged for large, social enter 
tainments. The recent sale of the “ Seward House,” on 
Lafayette Square, necessitated the removal of the furni- 
ture, the most desirable of which Mrs. Blaine has taken 
to her Dupont Circle house. Already the work of taking 
down this historic house is well under way; and while 
there may be some criticism as to the site for an opera 
house, on private cbjections, the location for that pur- 
pose could hardly be better. 

Mrs. Blaine’s friends regard the sale as one of much 
advantage, so long as Mrs. Blaine had determined that 
she neither desired nor could afford to kcep up the ex- 
pense of so large a residence, Tho leased for ninety-nine 
years, it is practically a sale on terms which give $5,000 
a year for thirty-nine years, and $6,000 a year for the 
balance of the time, without any payment of taxes or in- 
surance on her part. ‘The lot is about 67 feet front by 
150 feet deep, with analley on the north side, and the 
large, open grounds of the Department of Justice on 
the south. 

While it is quite probable that Mrs. Blaine will pass 
her winters in Washington, she will lease or buy a house 


of moderate size, and in keeping with her wish for pri- 
vate life. 


~ 
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THE famous Berlin professor, Virchow, is a most out- 
spoken opponent of the Darwinian theory as applied on the 
Continent to the descent of man from a lower order of 
creatures. At the International Anthropological Congress 
at Innsbruck, of which association he is the veteran Presi- 
dent, he again poured out his vials of wrath and scorn on 
the advocates of this theory. He claims that Darwin him- 
self originally abstained from applying his theory to the 
descent of man, and that ouly later the ape theory was 
adopted. ‘‘Men might as well have invented a theory of 
the descent of man from a sheep,’ continued Virchow. 


He regards the problem involved as one that can never be 
scientifically solved. 
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fine Arts. 
AN ART THAT IS PASSING AWAY. 


BY A. V. S. ANTHONY. 





ENGRAVING on wood dates back only to the latter part of 
the last century, when Bewick and Clennell were working 
together at Newcastle, Eagland ; but engraving, so-called, 
may be said to be as old as the Pyramids. 

The first engravers, or carvers, on wood of which we find 
any mention are the Cunios, brother and sister, who are 
said to have worked at Ravenna, Italy, about the year 1285. 

Lossing says this statement should be regarded as pure 
fiction. Papillon, in his ‘‘ History of Engraving,” printed 
in Paris in 1766, gives a detailed description, and the titles 
of eight illustrations engraved and printed by the Cunios, 
which he found in the house of a Swiss gentleman in 1719. 

At the time of the publication of his history he was un- 
able to lay his hands on them, and up to this date none 
have been brought to light, tho diligent search has been 
made for them in the several Continental libraries. It has 
also been stated that an antiquary named Herdegen, of 
Nurnberg, had in his possession, in 1861, seven of the eight 
prints described by Papillon, but they also have disap- 
peared from the face of the earth, leaving no trace. Ottley 
accepts the statement of Papillon ; Chatto disbelieves it ; 
and, most convincing of all, Mr. W. J. Linton regards it as 
* not proven.”’ 

The origin of engraving is very vague, and while it is 
hardly worth while to give the pros aud cons of the various 
writers on the subject, it is well, perhaps, to notice a bit 
of special pleading by Ottley, who states that, as Marco 
Polo, in his accounts of the marvels he saw in his travels 
in China—this was about 1295—did not make any mention 
of the art, he concludes there was no novelty about it, as 
it was probably practiced a century earlier in Venice. 

It is stated at the beginning of this article that engrav- 
ing on wood was first practiced by Bewick, and tho the 
yraver had been in use hundreds of years before his time, 
it was employed only on metal, as he first used it, and on 
precious stones, All previous work on wood had been done 
on the side of the grain, on “ planks’’; consequently the 
graver could not be employed, but, instead, knives set in 
handles were used, which were held as we hold a pen, and 
the workman made the cutting stroke by drawing the in- 
struments toward him. Papillon gives several illustrations 
of the tools used in his day, which are identical with those 
now used in Japan and China. 

The material and the tools limited all the work to what 
is technically called ‘*‘ facsimile” engraving. The draw- 
ings on the “ planks ”’ were made with a pen or a fine brush, 
and the spaces between the lines were carefully cut away, 
leaving the drawn lines raised to receive the ink in the 
printing process. This, as one may readily understand, 
produced strong, tho coarse work, lacking what is known 
as ‘‘tone”’ or “color,” and was the work of men called 
Formschneiders, which work required only patience and a 
little of easily acquired skill. The Cunio girl was said to 
be only sixteen years of age when she assisted her brother 
in producing the blocks about which there has been so 
much controversy. Is an art so readily acquired worth all 
the talk that has been expended on it? As Ruskin re. 
marked, ‘*‘ Once got into practice, it is as easy as lying.’ 

Durer, who is knowa to most people only as an engraver, 
probably never engraved, or carved, a block, except for 
amusement, perhaps; as his art life, from first to last, 
only covered a space of about forty years, during which 
time he painted many pictures; made several journeys to 
Italy—no trifling matter in his day; etched many plates, 
and engraved, on copper, a very large number, some of 
them very elaborate ; wrote a treatise or two in his mother 
tongue; and made hundreds of drawings on the wood by 
which now he ‘is best remembered. 

The printed results from his designs are very generally 
uniform. This I attribute to the firm manner in which 
the drawings were made. On examining the blocks, an 
expert at once discovers that they were cut by different 
hands. There are twenty-three of the ‘* Little Passion” 
blocks in the British Museum, and Mr. Linton, by special 
favor, was allowed to examine them. He determined that 
they were cut.by many different workmen. 

A man’s graver work is as individual as his handwrit- 
ing. Itis easily identified by an expert. The swing and 
quality of the line tells the story. So in the Passion blocks. 
The individual declares himself by the manner in which 
he gets rid of the ‘deadwood ’’—that is, the white spaces 
that are not to receive the ink. One block shows the work 
of a rapid and impulsive man, who cares nothing for the 
way by which he removes the deadwood. He rips it out 
roughly witha gouge, with no thought of finish, his only 
idea being to dispose of it quickly. Another man, more 
patient, more phlegmatic, labors over the waste spaces, 
smoothing them as carefully as if he were cutting the 
background of a cameo. 

Then, take the number of the prints, and the sizes of the 
blocks which bear Durer’s name. ‘The Triumphal Arch ”’ 
was ten feet square. Mr. Linton and I estimated that it 
would have required double the number of years of Durer’s 
life to have carved the blocks signed by him, had he de- 
voted himself exclusively to them. This is a view of the 
case not considered by the many who have written on the 
subject, as they had no technical knowledge of the labor 
and the time spent on the cutting. 

After Durer’s death the art declined until Papillon ap- 
peared, about the middle of the last century. He was the 
most skillful and almost the last of the ‘‘ plank cutters” 
of note, 

About 1770 it occurred to Bewick, an engraver on copper, 
to use the end of the grain of boxwood on which to cut his 
pictures for relief printing. So far as we know, this was a 
new and untried material. Naturally he carried the same 
handling to the new medium that he had used on copper; 
that is, he drew, so to speak, with his graver, the difference 
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being that his cut line showed white in the printing instead 
of black, as it would have appeared in an impression from 
the plate had it been cut on copper, and so brought into 
use what is known to-day as “‘ white line’ engraving. 

Bewick’s style is one of the few things that have come 
into the world full-fledged. It may be carried further, in 
fact it has been ; but the fundamental principle was per- 
fect in its birth. 

Following him came Thompson, famous for his fac- 
simile work, and his rendering of ‘‘ tone”; and then Bran- 
ston, his pupil, who engraved in imitation of the peculiar 
lines then used en copper. 

In 1840 Mr. W. J. Linton appeared, who, at his best, is 
the finest exponent of the possibilities of the combination 
of a boxwood block and the engraver’s tool. His knowl- 
edge of the value of the various lines producing quality 
and texture makes him the peer of any engraver who ever 
lived, working on any material. With finecultivation and 
considerable training in drawing and painting, he has also 
a real love for the results produced by black and white, 
and his style was accepted as a model up to about 1880, 
And now for the metamorphosis. 

Until a dozen or fifteen years ago all illustrations for 
books and newspapers were drawn directly on the blocks 
by skilled draughtsmen. To draw upon the wood requires 
niceness of touch, and clearness and delicacy of handling, 
and some knowledge of the material. Then we had but 
one illustrated magazine, Harper’s, and it controlled 
nearly all of the available talent. When the second maga- 
zine was started by men who wanted the very best art ob- 
tainable in the country, they were forced to look largely to 
the painters for their designs. This emergency brought 
forward men who were unable to draw upon the blocks, 
so photography was resorted to. The artist made his 
drawing in gouache, oil or water color, and the picture 
was then photographed on the block, which was sensitized 
to receive the image. Altho this brought to the front 
much talent not before available, the result was, at first, 
far from satisfactory. A clever and sometimes very tricky 
drawing or painting, say two feet by three in size, would 
be furnished, that would have to be reduced to about two 
by three inches, and the style was so unlike the work of a 
professional draughtsman that new methods were resorted 
to to obtain the qualities of the original painting or 
sketch. This gaveasort of pang to the purists. Lines 
were cut running in every direction, having little reference 
to texture or quality. 

If the color came too dark, lines were cut across the 
original series at right or obliqueangles—sometimes both 
—until the color was raised to the proper tone; so sky, 
water, trees, ground and flesh had the same treatment. 
The result was very curiousat first, but as the men became 
more skillful the new style lost some of its offensiveness, 
and it was evident that it had come to stay, *‘ brush 
marks” andall. Just what value there was in reproduc- 
ing ‘‘ brush marks” isa question. Why not endeavor to 
imitate the threads of the canvas? Surely no intelligent 
man ever bought a painting because the ‘* brush marks” 
forced themselves upon him. Such things are incidental 
and of no value. Of course there is value in the way in 
which the brush is dragged in painting tree forms aud 
hanging draperies, ragged clouds and hillsides; but it 
shuuld be felt rather than seen. Take a painting with 
loose handling, and reduce it to one-tenth its original 
size, and pay particular attention to the brush marks, and 
you will find that they become emphasized and aggressive, 
and usurp the interest and attention that should be given 
to the motive, drawing, composition and color of the pic- 
ture. 

Certainly Rembrandt in his matchless etchings had no 
thought of repeating the methods he employed when 
painting, nor did Calame, the French painter, when he 
made those superb lithographs of wild landscapes and 
tumbling torrents, have in mind his two-inch brushes and 
loaded palette, These men understood the possibilities and 
limitations of their materials, and the result was as fine 
and as individual as their work on canvas. 

On this subject one of the best of the American engrav- 
ers wrote me as follows : 

“As for reproducing a painter’s brush marks, I don’t like to, 
myself. Is itright to make a surface look as if it were patched ¢ 
And where is the propriety of reproducing charcoal marks in an 
engraving, say two inches square. Nobody would be so mistaken 


as to suppose so sinall a picture could have been done in char- 
coal.” 


‘An engraving gains nothing in an effort to make it look 
like something foreign tothe material ou which it is pro- 
duced. Surely a water color would not command a better 
market if it simulated the handling of au etching. I find 
that the engraver who knows the least about art is the one 
who rushesinto the wildest extravagances of line, 

Ip Mr. Cole’s admirable reproductions of the old Dutch 
painters, you look in vain for brush marks or blobs of color 
with the inevitable cast shadows that make such unsight- 
ly blemishes. If he found these in the originals his nice 
feeling for tone would not allow him to consider them as 
essential parts of the great composition, and the “ pure 
line’ answered all his needs. 

The *‘ new school”’ of engraving is answerable for the in- 
troduction and general use of the ‘ half-tone’”’ process 
plates which we find in all the magazines and many of 
the newspapers of to-day. Inabandoning the “ pure line”’ 
and accepting the new method the engraver dug his own 
grave ; for with his first marked successes came the “ Mei- 
senbach process”—the ‘‘half-tone’’—which, in some re- 
spects, gave the important essentials at a fraction of the 
cost of the wood block. Added to the cheapness was the 
photographic fidelity, which accurately kept the drawing 
of the originals. At first these reproductions were faulty, 
inasmuch as they came very flat in tone, lacking the neces- 
sary contrasts of light and shade to make them acceptable 
as illustrations; but that is now overcome to a degree; 
and with improved methods in photographing and etching, 
and in the special handling the plates receive in the print- 
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ing, and in the selection of the proper inks and paper, this 
process has taken its place among the Graphic arts. 

Many of the engravers who made the introduction of 
this process possiblegnow find themselves unwilling but 
compulsory aids in its development. The roulette wheel 
can be used with advantaye in lightening the darks, the 
burnisher in darkening the lights, and the graver for 
changing tones. Verily, ‘‘ the chickens have come home to 
roost,” 

A good negative from nature will give a result that is of 
positive value. The poorest results to-day are obtained 
from the work of the painters who do not, or will not, un- 
derstand that the “ half-tone”’ process, aptly so called, has 
a tendency to bring everything to what is, approximately, 
one uniform tint. 

Drawings on millboard or canvas which may be charm- 
ing to theeye are the terror and despair of the photog- 
rapher and etcher. 

When the painters have learned that in reproduction all 
darks come lighter and all lights darker; when they will 
realize that their work goes through three or four proc- 
esses, each taking something from the original before it 
comes to the printed page ; when they will seriously con- 
sider the printing press, and make their contrasts in the 
originals sharp and strong, then will the “ half-tone” 
process be a power ; at present it is only a cheap substitute 
for the wood engraving of the past. 

Almost the first printed note of warning that I have 
seen appeared in he Critic of December Ist, 1894, where 
the editor says, in a review of ‘‘ Wimples and Crisping 
Pins”’: 

** Most of the pictures are woodcuts—among the last fruits, 
we fear, of what will soon be a lost art. How one can turn from 
these engravings to the half-tones in the volume, good as these 
are of their kind, and not perceive the immense superiority of 
the artistic over the mechanical method of reproduction, we 
cannot conceive.” - 


And in an advertisement, in the same issue, I find the fol- 
lowing : 

“ American wood engraving has during the past few years 
been so much supplanted by‘ process work’ that the publishers 
of Scribner’s have arranged to have as frontispieces in 1895 a 
series of wood engravings representing the best work our en- 
gravers are capable of doing.” 

So we are promised at least one example of real art to 
leaven the “ process” lump. ‘When the daughter runs 
away, shut the Pepper Gate,’ said Albert Smith. I fear 
this offspring of the arts is gone for good. 

To those who can appreciate the skillful, thoughtful 
work of the graver the charm of the masterly line (which 
only comes after years of study) gives an artistic value to 
the picture that we look for in vain in any of the mechan- 
ical processes, Many people of taste are to-day collecting 
proofs from wood blocks, securing examples of the beauti- 
ful art that is passing away. 

New YorK CITY, 








Sanitary. 
CHILLS AND FEVER FROM DRINKING WATER. 


WHILE there is no doubt that the poison which produces 
malaria does exist in the air, especially in the air nearest 
the ground, certainly at night in many sections of the 
world, and that malaria is generally inhaled, there is also 
accumulating a large fund of testimony to the effect that 
it is surely conveyed by drinking water. This is a disease 
that had made life a literal burden to multitudes of people, 
and was thought to be one of the inevitable drawbacks in 
the settlement of ‘‘new’” regions. In 1866 Dr. Salisbury 
thought he had discovered the wicked conspirator against 
the peace of mankind, in an alga, or small water plant; 
but then the world was not awake to the ravages of germs 
in general as it is now, and the principal effect of his labors 
was to stimulate inquiry; and in 1881, Larnan announced 
that he had found in the blood of malarious subjects, in 
connection with the red corpuscles, the appointed oxygen 
carriers, certain moving, filamented, spherical organisms of 
about the diameter of the red corpuscles; and since then 
many investigators have been convinced that the real 
offender is a bacillus which takes up its abode in a corpus- 
cle, and grows at the expense of the corpuscle, being a 
vampire that roM the blood of its ability to perform its 
proper functions. 

Having become convinced of the existence of this cruel 
parasite, the next question was, ‘‘ Whence comes it ?” and 
Dr. Richard H. Lewis—the wide awake, efficient Sccretary 
of the State Board of Health of North Carolina—has gath- 
ered up a large body of facts which corroborate his suspi- 
cions in this direction, which were awakened long before 
‘‘ germs,” as the cause of disease,were heard of. A relative 
of his, living in one of the eastern towns of that State, had 
called his attention to the fact that her father’s family, 
consisting of a certain number of persons, was entirely 
exempt from chills and fever, while a family of exactly the 
same number, occupying the adjoining premises, was never 
free from the disease, and that as far as she could see the 
only difference was that the family so happily exempt 
drank only cistern water, while the sickly household used 
water from what was thought “the best well in town.” 
As time went on Dr. Lewis found many facts in his favor ; 
and as malaria is the one great drawback to the building 
up and prosperity of an otherwise attractive region, he has 
inaugurated and carried through a thorough inquiry 
among the registered physicians of those counties known 
to be malarial; also he addressed men who were employers , 
and those known to be intelligent and judicious observers, 
We quote one passage from his circular letter: : 

** We believe that there is much evidence to prove that persons 
drinking water from cisterns especially, and also from wells 
bored or driven below the impervious layer of clay or marl, are 
less subject to malaria than those drinking from shallow wells.” 


He showed his knowledge of how to affect the rural mind 
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by asking for detailed instances, quoting an old instructor 
whosaid : “ I would give more for one bare-faced, bald: head- 
ed fact than for all the theory in the world.”’ Out of thirty- 
seven replies thirty-five supported hfs theory and two were 
against it; and the general agreement among the various 
pictures drawn of pervading sickness in housebolds while 


they persisted in drinking water from shallow surface- - 


water wells, and the immediate and permanent improve- 
ment as soon as a deep driven well—from forty-five to 
sixty-five feet in length—was put down, ought to convince 
apy open mind of the correctness of Dr. Lewis’s theory. 
One manufacturer, who had great trouble among his hands 
from “malaria, typhoid and dysentery,” putdown aninety- 
foot well, and says “have had little or no sickness since.” 
One correspondent in Washington, Beaufort County, says: 
“We used well water for seven years,during which time we 
had four cases of typhoid fever, and malaria constantly. 
Our doctor’s bill during that time was near a thousand 
dollars. Since then we have used a cistern—doctor’s bill 
very small, health good.” One man says: “In my opinion 
the driven wells have dove more to benefit the health of 
this community than anything I have ever known.” An- 
other one says: ‘ The driven wells have done more for the 
health of the town than anything else.’ And another 
says: ‘Our large family drank from a cypress curbed 
well about eighteen feet deep. We always had chills, and 
used to consume an ounce of quivine per week. In June 
last I put down a deep pipe and pump, and in the three 
months since we have not used more than forty grains.’’ 
Another: “I think a pumpthe greatest thing on earth. 
I’ve not had a doctor for malaria for thirteen years, since 
I put down one.” Dr. W.H Daly, of Pittsburg, Penn., a 
sportsman who has personally explored hundreds of local- 
ities in his favorite duck shooting, is perfectly convinced 
of the drinking-water theory ; and now an additional re- 
sponse to the speculations and facts of Dr. Lewis was 
called out from Dr. Frank P. Norbury, of Jacksonville, 
Ill, who, in the summer of 1881, had occasion to observe 
the effects of drinking water upon persons temporarily 
residing in a malarial district, while a large force of labor- 
ers were at work on the construction of a lock at Kamps- 
ville, Calhoun County, Ill., under the inspection of Major 
Lydecker,; U.S. A. 

The land immediately adjacent to the lock site, was 
known as bottom-land, overflowed at every high-water sea- 
son and poorly draiuved, being very flat. Water stood in 
the bogs and swamps till evaporated by the heats of sum- 
mer. The men employed got their drinking water from 
drive wells put down in the soil to the depth of twelve or 
fifteen feet. The men employed on the dredge and tow- 
boats, and the officers used filtered river water. Among 
the laborers were forty Swedes, who had arrived in this 
country from their pative land about ten days before com- 
ing to the lock—a vigorous, well-nourished body of men, 
eager for work. They took up quarters near the lock, and 
used the water from the drive well. Within ten days one 
of them succumbed to malaria; within two weeks more, 
ten were taken down, one died, and two were seriously ill. 
At theend of a month but three were able to keep at work ; 
one of these had no malarial symptoms at all; he worked 
on one of the boats, and lived there, and drank the filtered 
river water. As quickly as possible these men all returned 
to Chicago, to escape an infection to which they fancied 
themselves peculiarly susceptible. The men who worked 
on the boats escaped the malaria. The natives who drank 
of the well water were not as severely affected, but a num- 
ber of these had to quit work, tho the drive wells, from 
which they dravk, were located on the edge of the bluffs, 
about half a mile back from the river. Here would seem 
to be indisputable evidence of the evil effects of infected 
drinking water, for all other hygienic conditions were simi- 
lar—the same heat, the same air—the only difference being 
in the filtered river water, and the boggy drive-well water. 

Dr. Norbury was engaged in engineering work on the 
Illinois River for three years and a half, and all bis obser- 
vations on malaria tended to confirm his theory that it 
comes from infected water rather than from the air. 

Southwestern Georgia was formerly thought but little 
better than a pest-hole. It was found to lie in an artesian 
basin, and the boring of wells six hundred feet down devel- 
oped flowing wells or energetic geysers. As soon as they 
began to be used, there was a mayic change in the sanitary 
condition of the region. An accurage experiment, on a 
large scale, is now being tried to test the question, in one 
of the North Carolina prisons ; and Dr. Lewis seems justi- 
fied in the hope that he can so “augment tbe use of pure 
waters as to revolutionize the health records of the State,’’ 
and bis investigations will be watched in other malaria 
scourged regions, 


School and College. 


CHANCELLOR MACCRACKEYN, in his annual report for the 
University of the City of New York, makes the following 
interesting statement respecting the universities east o¢ 
the Alleghenies: 








Students. Productive Funds. 
$7,030,000 
3,148,000 
1,075,000 
8,130,000 
1,390,000 
4,855,000 
1,675,000 
1,007,000 
According to this, the New York University takes rank 
with those that enroll as many as one thousand students 
in collegiate and professional studies. Dr. MacCracken 
claims that of the eight universities the New York, with 
two exceptions, is instructing the largest number of stu- 
dents in propoition to its productive endowment, and in- 
vites comparison with the other universities as to the qual- 
ity of instruction given. Among the wants of the univer- 
sity is a general library. There are working libraries 


Pennsylvania 
New York University 
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connected with the various departments of the university, 
but a new library building is a great need. The number 
of books on hand, which are now in storage for want of a 
fitting place, is not large, and there would need to bea 
library fund producing at least $5,000 a year. With $250,000 
or $300,000 a library building and a library fund could be 
provided. A dormitory hall to accommodate seventy stu- 
dents, at a cost of $75,000 to $100,000, is also very much 
needed. The gifts to the university during the past year 
have amounted to over $111,000, besides gifts for the library 
and for special endowments, Referring to the removal of 
the university in 1894 from Washington Square to Univer- 
sity Heights, a distance of about ten miles, Dr. MacCrack- 
en says: 

“The immediate success of this new step from an educational 
point is beyond all the expectations of the Faculty. It was our 
thought that this transplantation of our undergraduate college 
would have results such as follow the transplanting of a tree— 
namely, that at first it would seem to go backward and lose ap- 
parently both in size and strength. If our college had shown a 
falling off of one-fourth or one-third of its numbers, it would not 
have been discouraging. Inthis transplantation we were looking 
to gcnerations in the future rather than to the immediate pres- 
ent. To our surpriss and gratification the transplanted tree 
started October Ist, 1894, undiminished in size and increased in 
strength and vigor. From the first a new life has seemed to per- 
vade the students, much of which must be ascribed to our new 
environments. 

“The number of instructors for the present year isas follows: 

Faculty of Arts and Science 
Medicine 


“The enrollment of students at this date exceeds one thou- 
sand as follows 
Undergraduate College and Engineering School 
Graduate Seminary (including 25 not candidates for a de- 


School of Pedagogy 
Medical College 
Law School 


“ From an educational standpoint, the most notable event of 
the last year has been the complete reorganization of our under- 
graduate instruction by the adoption of the Group System. The 
success of this step has surpas<ed our highest expectations. Our 
professors and students are doing more and better work under it 
than they have ever done heretofore.” 








Science. 
GLACIAL GEOLOGY. 


AT the late meeting of the Geological Society of America 
in Baltimore, commendable progress was made to our 
knowledye of ylacial geology. A dozen papers related to 
the studies of the ice itself, new glacial lakes and a report 
upon the ‘‘yellow gravel’? of New Jersey. Two of the 
Fellows, Messrs. Chamberlin and Wright, reported upon 
what they saw of glaciers in Greenland the past summer, 
the one in the south and the other north of Disco Island. 
They were better agreed upon what they saw in Greenland 
than in their theoretical discussions of continuity or diver- 
sity. Professor Chamberlin devoted bis presidential 
address to this subject, with numerous lantern illustra- 
tions. He accompanied the Peary relief steamer. It was 
a prime object with him to discover how the glacier in 
GreenJand could take up débris. There was a difference in the 
work of the glacier according to latitude, the ice streams 
at Disco and southerly behaving like the Alpine glaciers. 
Those to the north showed scarcely any débris at the sur- 
face, the upper part being pure ice. The lower two thirds 
of the ice has a pronounced stratification, the strata con- 
sisting of débris and ice of various degrees of purity. So 
great pressure had been exerted that these layers had been 
crumpled and even doubled upon themselves. The motion 
had been of the nature of thrusts rather than pulls. The 
ice movement did not arise because of viscosity. Waves 
of heat from above penetrated the mass and _pro- 
duced water in abundance, so that a molecular motion 
was constant and all-prevailing. Occasional dust 
wells proved an absorption of water. There are small 
pits in the ice, full of water in the morning and coated by 
the wind-blown dust, but by nightfall dry because the 
water had soaked into the ice. The glaciers did not always 
terminate in wells, tho commonly presenting vertical 
escarpments on their sides. The terminal moraines were 
insignificant in size. The illustrations represented them 
to be the talus at the base of precipices. Often the ice 
would slide over this moraine mass without displacing the 
material ; whence it was argued that ice could override 
sand without disturbing its stratification. The illustra- 
tions would indicate that drumlins could be formed by the 
ice overriding moraines. Chamberlin saw very few tunnels 
in the ice, so that he concluded that eschars bad a subglacial 
origin, Peary found the movement of a glacier near his 
camp in July to have been less than two feet daily. The 
amount of drift beyond the present ice limit is surprisingly 
small. The surface is bare, smoothed and glaciated. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin discovered two driftless areas, one of 
them four or five miles in diameter. Hence he concluded 
that the ice was never more abundant in Greenland than 
it is to-day ; for if it had been more extensive than now 
those small areas must have been covered. On the Carey 
Islands he found evidences of glaciation from the north 
such as would have given rise to icebergs, as the smaller 
ones studied near Peary’s headquarters did not reach the 
salt water. 

There were contributions to our knowledge of the glacial 
lakes formed by the melting of the ice in the St. Law- 
rence basin east of Lake Erie. There was first the Western 
Superior Lake, discharging through the St. Croix to the 
Mississippi River ; second, Lake Warren, outflowing near 
Chicago, when the greater part of the great lakes were 
combined in one; third, Lake Algonquin, a very short- 
lived body of waters, discharging through the Mohawk 
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into the Hudson. Before the existence of Lake Iroquois 
there seems to have been a period when there was an enor- 
mous body of water in central New York, occupying the 
areas of the so-called finger lakes, like Ithaca, Cayuga, 
Canandaigua, etc., but still discharging near Chicago. 
Prof. H. L. Fairchild described the area, altitude and 
beaches of this body of water, and proposed first the name 
Lake Newberry, after the late distinguished geologist, J. 
S. Newberry, of Columbia College. This was 1 200 feet 
deep. Many of its ancient strands were described in such 
localities as Watkin’s Glen, Ithaca, Hammondsport, 
Batavia and Rochester. 

The uther bodies of glacial water were described by Prof. 
C. H. Hitchcock in northern New England and Quebec. 
The old beaches were most distinct about Lake Mem- 
phremagog, with altitudes from 970 to 1,150 feet above the 
ocean. One arm followed up Black River, a second Barton 
River toward the celebrated Runaway Pond, and a third 
the Clyde River toward Island Pond. The beaches have 
the sharpest definition at Newport, Vt. A beaeh of the 
of the hight of 1,500 feet was reported from near the Twin 
Mountain House, in New Hampshire, and reference was 
made to one that had been observed in 1861 near Fort Kent, 
Me., 950 feet above the ocean. This is on the northeastern 
slope of the highland. Being at the same hight as the 
ancient Mempbremagog Lake (the present level being 695 
feet), it is probable that the northern slope supported either 
one continuous lake or a series of them at about the same 
altitude. Their general elevation is the same as that of 
Lake Newberry. 

Professor Salisbury’s paper upon the surface formations 
of southern New Jersey throws light upon the connection 
of the glacial and oceanic deposits of the early Quaternary. 
The “‘ Yellow Gravels”’ of New Jersey and about New York 
City have been differently interpreted by those who hold to 
opposite theoretical views of glacial work. They are divis- 
ible into five horizons: 1. Beacon Hill formation, clearly 
Miocene, according to Prof. W. B. Clark, of Johns Hop- 
kins. 2. Pensauken formation, a deposit containing Tri- 
assic shales and crystalline fragments, possibly from the 
Adirondacks ; all the constituents have been thoroughly 
decayed, and it seems to have been accumulated beneath 
salt water. 3. Jaynesburg formation, carrying glaciated 
stones ; there has been very little erosion in this de posit, and 
very little decay can be discovered. Interbedded clays are 
said to be the same with those called Columbia further 
south. 4. Trenton gravel; this deposit was made by the 
latest glacier, and is of interest becuuse it holds the stone 
celts found on the lower Delaware. 5. Keyport formation; 
the latest deposits. The correlation of these formations 
with others has got to be definitely fixed; but a prelimi- 
nary judgment would refer the Pensauken to the Lafa- 
yette, overlaid by the Jaynesburg, or equivalent of the older 
drift. None of these formations, in the judgment of Pro- 
fessor Salisbury, can be correlated with anything further 
north. 

Warren Upham discriminated between glacial accumu- 
lation and invasion. He thought the ice sheet grew by 
additions of snowfall rather than by movement. When it 
pushed forward, as upon the north shore of Long Island, 
the earlier sands and gravels have been contorted ; but in 
the regions of accumulation the friable layers have not 
been disturbed. 








Personals. 


DouGLAs PUTNAM, of Marietta, O., who died a few 
weeks since at the age of eighty-nine, was a great-grandson 
of Major-General Israel Putnam, whose son, Colone! Israel 
Putnam, was one of the first settlers of that region soon 
after the Revolutionary War. He studied at Yale College, 
and told how his return there, after his sole visit home 
during his whole course, was much shortened by the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal, ‘‘ with its rapid and luxurious means 
of travel.’’ He was prominent in founding Marietta Col- 
lege, at first under the name of ‘‘ The Marietta Collegiate 
Institute’’; and from its first year until 1893, nearly sixty- 
three years, every diploma bore his signature as Secretary. 
He was prominently connected with many business inter- 
ests, and deeply interested in all public matters, tho he 
seemed to have no political ambition. He was uniformly 
kind and considerate in his dealing with others, and broad 
in his charities. He gave largely to Marietta College, and 
one special gift illustrates his character. From some hints 
the faculty had been expecting an additional donation, 
when one night a fire burned up a large factory and other 
buildings belonging to him, entailing a heavy pecuniary 
loss, besides the interruption of his large business Friends 
of the college not only sympathized deeply with Mr, Put- 
nam, but they also deplored what they regarded as a long 
postponement of the expected gift. Instead of that, and 
quite to their surprise and delight, Mr. Putnam came 
across the river on Monday morning and gave to President 
Andrews a check for $20,000, saying as he did so that, seeing 
the possession of property was so insecure, he wanted to 
put some more of what he had left where it would be safe ! 


....According to a former teacher, the present Czarina 
was brougbt up almost entirely as an English girl. The 
family spoke English exclusively, their plays were Eng- 
lish, and the governess of the Princess was English. The 
teacher thinks she will make an excellent wife for the 
Czar, and one who will never bother herself about politics. 
She has no interest, he says, in politics, and was not edu- 
cated to have a ne init. She was brought up, in 
fact, as the dauvhter of a family of the middle classes. 
Until she was sixteen years old she devoted much time to 

laying tennis and croquet and to ridiug, rowing and skat- 
ng. All her clothes were purchased in Darmstadt until 
atter her confirmation. Not until then was sne allowed to 
go to the theater or balls, make formal visits and sit at the 
table when Queen Victoria visited Darmstadt. Before her 
confirmation she only received from twelve to twenty-five 
cents a week spending money, and for some time after it 
not more than fifty cents. She speaks English aud French 
erfectiy, is a good musician and can print, cook and sew, 
ten an extraordinarily good cake baker. She is almost 
too modest, and will do anything rather than hurt the 
feelings of a fellow-mortal. 
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Music. 

WHo could not find full measure of enjoyment in the 
concerts of last week needs a tonic, aglass of bitters, for 
the invigorating of his musical constitution. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the Ysaye violin-recital, the Kneisel 
Quartet, and the Third Philharmonic came in fair and 
seductive succession. True it is that the Boston players 
were set down before us this time to unfold a kind of pro- 
gram that is no longer particularly useful nor desired in 
this city—a Wagnerian one, with an assortment of extracts 
that. we well know and which are more suitable as instruc- 
tion and example of Wagner for the cities that have not 
been super-saturated with him, as has New York been, 
most surely. The epoch of ‘“‘ Wagner concerts’’ is over— 
for this city, and such a program as Mr. Paur went 
through with on Thursday evening appertains to the early 
missionary days and labors of Neundorff, Thomas, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch and Mr. Seidl. The playing was strong 
and effective; and tho Mr. Paur be not a very Phenix 
among Wagner leaders he is a _ good and confi- 
dent one. Mr. Ysaye inaugurated an almost un- 
known form of concert in town just now—for when 
have we had a violin recital? The great player, however, 
was superbly successful in inaugurating a kind of enter- 
tainment that we hope will not be proffered by less excep- 
tional artists. Bach’s Sonata in D minor was the number 
awaited with the highest expectation; and it was inter- 
preted, as well as played, to admiration unlimited. A 
sonata for violin and pianoforte, by Cesar Franck, was in- 
cluded, and the general scheme of the concert dignified and 
delightful; but Bach and his exposition put everything 
else considerably out of a listener’s mind. Great is Mr. 
Ysaye! and in nothing that he has done greater than in 
this historic work. Mr. André Lachaume, a French pian- 
ist of much charm of touch and finish of technic, is associ- 
ated in these violin concerts. The Kaeeisel Quartet made 
a new departure from the ordinary matter offered to even 
their auditors here by including in their program Bee- 
thoven’s majestic, moving Quartet in A minor, op. 132, one 
of that last and titanic series from the master which might 
be called the Pulitzin group. Very seldom, too seldom, 
are any of the set heard in public here; tho Boston may 
be more fortunate. Dvorak’s lively F major Quartet, with 
its suggestions of American thematic material, and two 
movements from Cherubini’s Quartet in D minor com- 
pleted an evening’s music, in which the playing was a 
thing to be long recalled with enthusiasm by those who 
appreciate the difference between such unquestionably 
high-class chamber-music and a more ordinary article. 
The Philharmonic Society unfortunately were obliged to 
make a changein their program. Mr. César Thomson was 
to have been the soloist, but is temporarily afflicted witha 
sprained arm. Hence Goldmark’s violin concerto in A 
minor was foregone. In substitution, the Misses Ottilie 
and Rose Sutro, two young pianists whose admirable 
playing deserved and received much commendation, were 
heard in some variations by Rudorff and Heller’s Taran- 
tella. The orchestral numbers were Dvorak’s Overture- 
Trilogy (‘‘ Nature,” ‘‘Carneval,’’ ‘ Otello’) formerly 
called by its composer the ‘Triple Overture’; and 
Joachim Raff’s ever beautiful ‘‘ Lenore” Symphony. Mr. 
Anton Seidl conducted with his usual zeal and that mas- 
tery in producing climaxes from an orchestra which is 
shown in much music besides that of a Nibelungen Tetral- 
ogy, a “ Tannhiuser”’ Bacchanale, or the Prelude to “ Tris- 
tan.’’ 

At the New Metropolitan, the season continued its popu- 
lar course, with naught uew but likewise naught amiss, 
This week brings for a short set of representations Miss 
Sybil Sanderson, as mentioned before in this column. This 
lady’s first appearance takes place on Wednesday in Masse- 
net’s ** Manon Lescaut.”’ 

The semiannual, examinations at the National Conserv- 
atory of Music (Seventeenth Street) occurred last week. 
The Conservatory has issued again a circular announcing 
its third prize contest as to musical works to be submitted 
by natives of this country not over forty years of age. The 
schedule offers these awards and conditions : 


“For the best symphony, $300; for the best overture, $200; for 
the best piano or violin concerto, $200. 

**1, Composers must be natives of the United States and not, 
over forty years of age. 2. Each work should be submitted in 
manuscript form, and be absolutely new to the public. 3. ‘Tne 
merit of each work will be passed upon by a special jury of five 
competent judges. 4. The Nationat Conservatory of Music of 
America reserves the right to give two public performances of 
the works to which prizes shall be awarded, which works shall 
afterward be the property of their respective composers and 
authors. 5. Manuscripts must be sent in for examination to the 
National Conservatory of Music of America, 126 and 128 East 
Seventeenth Street, between September Ist and December 15th, 
1895. Kach composition og te tue co-operation of an orches- 
tra for its performance must include the orchestral score. The 
orchestral parts need only be furnished 7 the successful com- 
petitors. The public award of‘ prizes will be made on or about 
April 15th, 1896, 6. Composers and authors are at liberpy to use 
either their own name or a nom de plume.” 


In connection with the one-thousandth performance at 
the Opéra in Paris of Gounod’s ‘ Faust,” which gala event 
was celebrated with brilliant success last month (on the 
14th), alist of the siugers who have successively represented 
Marguerite under the Acadeanie’s or Théatre Lyrique’s 
auspices, It is not an uninteresting tabulation, and it 
includes names that will stir the hearts of many a 
reader, ‘The first performance of “‘ Faust,” March 
19th, 1859, the list descends as follows; 1859, Mme. Car- 
valho; Mme. Vandenheuvel, Mme. Marie Schroeder, 
Mile. Christine Nilsson; 1869, Mmes. Julia Hisson 
and Marie Ponsin-Roze; 1870, Mile. Berthe Thibaut, 
Mme. Adler (Mile. de Vries); 1873, Mile. Marie Derivis ; 
1874, Mile. Jeanne Fouquet, Mlle. Adelina Patti and Mme. 
Fursch-Madi; 1875, Mme. Carvalho (again), and Mile, 
Josephine de Reszké; 1877, Mlle. Daram ; 1879, Mile. Marie 
Heilbronn and Mile. Vachot ; 1880, Mile. van Zanwoode ; 
1881, Miss Gertrude Griswold ; 1881, Mme. Gabrielle Kraus ; 
1882, Miss Lillian Norton (now Mme. Nordica) ; 1883, Mlle. 
Marie Lureau (Mme. Escalais) and Mme. Adéle Isaac ; 1886, 
Mmes. Bosman and Rose Caron, both now so efficient in 
the opera’s repertory; 1887, Mile. Leisinger, of Berlin, 
lately retired from that stage ; 1887, Mme. Lureau (again) ; 
1888, Mile. Hartulary (Darcieée); 1889, Mme. Frederic Nes. 
bit t-Armstrong (before her marriage Miss Helen Porter, 
of Melbourne, and now Mme. Nellie Melba); 1892, Mlies* 
Marcy and Carrére; 1893-’94-’95, the usual exponent, Mile. 
Berthet. During its Parisian career Gounod’s master- 
piece has been brought forward on an average of six repre- 
sentations per month. Such a record is indeed a paragraph 
of lyric history. 
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Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


IN this State and city attention has been specially called 
during the week to the appointment of committees by 
Speaker Fish after his consultation with Mr. Platt. What 
those most deeply interested in the success of the reform 
movement feared came about. New York City was almost 
entirely ignored. Its prominent representatives were 
placed on unimportant committees, and the chairmanship 
of such committees as those on the Judiciary and Cities’ 
Legislation were given to men well known as Mr. Platt’s 
intimate followers. Mr. Fish has, however, in a call upon 
Mayor Strong, intimated his earnest desire to carry 
through any legislation that may further his plans for the 
improvement of the government of the city. Meanwhile 
the Republican Club have sent to Albany another Power- 
of-Removal bill, and there is talk about returning both 
bills to Mayor Strong for his opinion. The result of this 
will be simply delay, and it appears to be the purpose of 
many of the leaders, while apparently favoring reform, to 
put every hindrance possible in the way. Meanwhile the 
Mayor has announced that he proposes to make no more 
changes in office until the Power-of-Removal bill is passed. 
The effect of this will be to enlist on the side of speedy ac- 
tion all those who have any hope of securing office. Mayor 
Strong’s messageis a short, commonsense, business state- 
ment. The special topics in regard to which his opinion 
was universally desired are not morethan mentioned. He 
states that it is his purpose to take them up one by one as 
he has time to consider them fully and make them the 
subject of special messages. On one day the Mayor called 
to his office the police commissioners and had a conference 
with them in regard to the conduct of the police matters. 
This resulted in very positive instructions to the police to 
enforce the laws, especially with regard to the condition of 
streets. There have been a number of changes in the loca- 
tion of police captains, Captain Schmittberger having been 
removed from the Tenderloin and assigned to the most re- 
mote precinct. Speculation is rife in regard to Superin- 
tent Byrnes. Hehas been gathering his private papers for 
removal from his office, but no direct steps have as yet 
been taken. There is a very widespread feeling that he 
should not be trusted with the reorganization of the police, 
inasmuch as he was so thoroughly identified with it in its 
worst day. The extraordinary grand jury has begun the 
investigation of police cases. It is said that Inspector Wil- 
liams will be one of the first to be brought before them. 
Mrs. Thurow, the well-known witness, who escaped to 
Europe, has returned and will be summoned as a witness 
before the jury. 





...In Congress Senator Hill has renewed the battle against 
the income tax, urging that it be left to the next Congress 
for the Republicans to repeal or enforce it as they please, 
The Currency bill was practically defeated by a vote of 124 
to 130 on a demand for a special order for its discussion. 
Other bills, it is announced, are in the course of prepara- 
tion. The debate occasioned a bitter attack upon the Pres- 
ident by Mr. Sibley, of Pennsylvania, who arraigned the 
Administration for its interference with leyislative busi- 
ness, for its inaptitude and general failure to carry out the 
ideas of the party. The Diplomatic, Consular and Post 
Office appropriation bills have been passed in the House 
and sent to the Senate. The Consular bill includes the 
appointment of consuls at Erzrim and Harpat, in Turkey, 
for the protection of Americans in that country. In con- 
nection with Senator Hill’s attack upon the income tax 
there has been considerable interest in regard to his invi- 
tation to dinner at the White House the week before. It 
was the first time that he had entered the White House 
doring this present Administration, aud only the second 
time that he bad ever been there during his life. It was 
generally understood that it was as much a surprise to 
him as to anybody else, and is looked upon as an olive 
branch thrown out by the President at the suggestion of 
Secretary Lamont. It, however, appears to have had no 
effect in changing the situation in any degree, 


....Kugene V. Debs and the other officers and directors 
of the American Railway Union have begun to serve the 
sentences recently imposed on them for contempt of court. 
An appeal to the Supreme Court is in preparation, which 
will probably be decided in a short time; but there is every 
probability that it will support the decision already made, 


.... There has been inaugurated a strike in Brooklyn of 
the street-car employés. They demand either reduction in 
the hours of service or an increase in pay. There is also 
some possibility of a renewed strike in the Homestead 
works in Pittsburg. There was recently a heavy reduction 
in wages, resulting in very great dissatisfaction on the 
part of the employés. 


...1t has been decided that there will be a race for the 
America’s cup this fall. Lord Dunraven has ordered the 
construction of a new yacht, to be named “ Valkyrie III,” 
and there is talk of a new yacht to be built by a syndicate 
on this side. 





FOREIGN. 

:...There has been no great change in the situation of 
the China-Japan War, altho the Japanese are said to have 
conquered in another battle in the vicinity of New 
Chwang. No large forces were, however, involved. Ac- 
cording to a dispatch from London, the King of Korea on 
the 7th proceeded to the ancestral temple and formally de- 
clared the independence of the country. A new Korean 
Minister has been appointed to Japan. Three of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Tong-Hak rebels in the south have 
been seized and beheaded. The Chinese peace envoy 
started from Tokio for Peking on the 7th. There are va- 
rious reports on the conditions in which Japan will make 
peace, and all unite in the statement that they will be very 
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severe. Japan appears to be determined to permanently 
cripple China. 

-..-Ehe French have bombarded Fort Farafatra, four 
milesinland from Tamatave. According to the reports the 
Hovas defended the fort bravely, but were fiually defeated 
and retired with heavy loss. The United States cruiser 
‘** Castine ’ is under orders to proceed directly to the east- 
ern coast of Africa by way of Cape Good Hope to protect 
American interests in Muzambique and in Madayascar, in 
view of the trouble occasioned by Consul Hollis at Mo- 
zambique when he shot aad killed a Katlir who had 
broken into his house during the night, and because of the 
questions in regard to American interests in the India- 
rubber trade in Madagascar. 


....The situation in Newfoundland has somewhat im- 
preved, altho on the &th there was so much disorder that 
it was with difficulty that serious bloodshed was averted. 
A mob of the unemployed went to the British cruisers and 
a deputy saw the captain and demanded bread or work, 
and asked him if he would use force to prevent their ob- 
taining food. The captain referred tnem to the Govern- 
ment, and then they made an assault upon the legislative 
buildings, but were finally overcome vy the police with- 
out any bloodshed. ‘‘'ne Government 1s planning large 
relief works in order to give employment to the people. 


.»-.The Premier of New Zealand has made a speech in 
which he speaks of the offer of New Zealand to administer 
Samoa. He says it was in a friendly spirit toward all the 
Powers concerned, and was well known to the United 
States. ‘I'he Germans, he said, have made no progress in 
colonizing the islands, and their interests are waning 
yearly. ‘I'he Germans in Australasia do not object to the 
proposal. For twogreat European Powers to use warships 
to setule trumpery disputes, which could be stopped by a 
few policemen, he declares to be a blot on civilization. 


....There has been no special change in the situation in 
Turkey. It is reported that the Sultan was very indig - 
nant at Mr. Gladstone’s speech and that the anti-English 
feeling in the Lurkish Government is increasing constant- 
ly. The Turkish soldiers as they are scattering through- 
out the Empire continue to bring reports of the outrages 
committed by themselves and to rejoice inthem. There is 


no statement at all in regard to the investigating commis- 
sion. 


.---The Anti-Revolution bill in the German Reichstag 
is being pressed, and the debate involves some fierce dis- 
cussion. Kmperor William,on New Year’s Day, sent a 
dispatch to’Prince Bismarck expressing his cordial wishes 
for tne new year, and has also sent a special message of 
remembrance to the Prince. Count Waldersee, who is 
spoken of as the Emperor’s ‘coming man,” has called 
upon Bismarck several times since the new year. 


.--.The Huogarian Cabinet crisis has continued through 
the week. ‘‘he Emperor called upon Count Hodervary to 
form a Cabinet, but ne failed, aud again Baron Banffy, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, has been summoned 
for the same purpose. 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


THE seminaries of the Northern Presbyterian Church are not 
giving favorable responses to their Assembly's plan of surrender - 
ing their charters and putting themselves directly under the con- 
trol of the General Assembly. This result might have been fore- 
seen; for each section of the country which has a flourishing 
seminary naturally wishes to keep it under its own control, and 
to manage its affairs to suit the needs of that part of the Church. 
The centralizing tendency has gone too far, and a reaction will 
doubtless set in, since the cases of Drs. Briggs and Smith have 
been disposed of in accordance with the will of the majority. A 
General Assembly is not a permanent Lody, it never is composed 
of the same material, it never sits long enough to deiiberate any 
grave question thoroughly, and it would be a hazardous experi- 
ment for such a body to administer the affairs of permanent in- 
stitutions like theological seminaries. Local rights are very 
essential in the Presbyterian system of government.—Southern 
Presbyterian. 








....The deserved prominence of Professor Briggs as a biblical 
critic, and the wide attention which his utterances and trial have 
commanded, justify a brief reference to hislast book, as outlin- 
ing his present position, In ithe professes to have given the re- 
sults of twenty-seven years of critical study, and Christian schol- 
arship had a wight to expect as strong and conclusive an argu- 
ment as it was possible for him to give. Candor compels me to 
say that the reader is doomed to bitter disappointment, and can 
only ciose the volume with the certain conviction that the author 
has not solved the problems of Old Testament criticism. The 
book is a strange medley, consisting of several documents of 
earlier publication, which haye bes. amended, expanded or con- 
tracted, with numerous interpolations of sentences and para - 
graphs, and with equally numerous reversals of previous judg- 
ments. It is practically an abandonment of the conservative 
ground which the author held ten years ago, a conservatism which 
at that time was regarded as dangerous liberalism.—Dr. A. J. F. 
BEHRENDS, in Christian Advocate. 


...e. am not one who thinks that there is a great danger in 
materializing heavenly things. You cannot read the apocalyptic 
description of the New Jerusalem without feeling that, with its 
walls and gates, its avenues and mansions, it will be as substan- 
tial an affair as the original Jerusalem. When we try to spiritu- 
alize matters beyond a certain point we get into the region where 
the ordinary polarities do not work and no data is left us from 
which to calculate our mental latitude and longitude. a 
A world that is simply a spirit world is not a world that we 
can either think about with any safety or that we are qualified 
to have any particular interest in. There is no warrant in Scrip- 
ture for thinking that the more unlike this world you imagine a 
thing to be the more heavenly it is. Christ was somewhere before 
he was here, and there is no ground for supposing thai that 
‘*where” is essentially unlike any other “ where.’’ Human 
choirs will not become angelic choirs by undertaking to sing fal- 
setto. Heaven is undoubtedly a locality, The first paradise, 
which was certainly an exceedingly commendable paradise, was 
a locality, and there has been, in the meantime, no such change 
in the constitution of our nature as to indicate that a paradise 
that is not local would be any improvement upon the original.— 
Dr, CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 
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A WORD TO THE UNBELIEVER. 


THIS is a word not to the happy, the exultant Chris- 
tian believer ; nor is it a word to the man who says he 
knows he ought to be a Christian but is not yet ready to 
begin the Christian life; it isa word to the man who 
says he does not believe, because he cannot believe ; the 
man or woman who says he cannot believe in the Christ 
we adore, that he cannot believe that he, born of a 
womab, was one with God, that he wrought miracles, that 
he rose from the dead and appeared visibly to his dis- 
ciples, that he ascended in their sight into Heaven, that 
he is the Savior of the world from its sins, and that we 
have a story of his life, death and resurrection which is 
given by inspiration of the Holy Ghost. To such, or to 
some such, we have a word. 

There are two kinds of unbelievers ; those whose un- 
belief belongs to the heart, and those whose unbelief be- 
longs only to the head. If you do not want to investi- 
gate and learn the truth about Jesus Christ, if you do 
not care to live a life better than a dog and are willing 
to die a dog’s death, then our word is not for you. We 
have in mind the honest unbeliever, if we can find him, 
who wants his life to be a noble one, and who would be 
glad if he might, in a world of spirits, mingle again with 
his dear friends, and make his life nobler than he was 
able to make it here. : 

For the present we will drop the miracles, the resur- 
rection and the ascension, all that you cannot believe, 
and we will come to what youcan and do and must be- 
lieve. There was awan named Jesus, to whom the 
name of Christ came to be applied, the son of Mary, 
who grew up a carpenter in Nazareth. Of this there is 
no question. Attached to his name are certain teach- 

ings—there they are in four short memoirs—which in- 
dubitably give the substance of what he taught, develop- 
ed. perbaps later, by Pauland others, into quite a system 
of theology, But these are his simple teachings in 
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what is called the Sermon on the Mount and certain 
parables. 

Now will you not sit down and read those four little 
memoirs, or at least that Sermon cn the Mount, and one 
characteristic parable. What do you think of them? 
How do you like them? Repeat those words: ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart,” ‘‘ Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” Do those words delight you? 
Do they leave a sweet taste on your tongue? Do you 
feel, ‘“‘I want to be pure in heart”? Do you say ‘I tco 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, and I will never 
cease till that hunger and thirst are sa'isfied”? Try that 
bidding of Jesus‘‘ But I say unto you, Love your ene- 
mies.” Does your soul answer, ‘That is right,” and 
will you try todoit? Orthis: ‘‘ Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect”; or this: 
‘* That thine alms may be in secret”; or this: ‘‘ Forgive 
us our debts as we also have forgiven our debtors”; or 
this: ‘* Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth”: 
or this: ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,” ‘Cast out 
first the beam out of thine own eye”; or this: ‘‘ Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon.” Do these instructions ap- 
peal to you, and do you Jove them and adopt them? Do 
you discover in Jesus a wonderful teacher of heart 
righteousness, better that all formal decency and re- 
spectability of life? 

Then turn to one parable, that of the Prodigal Son. 
Read it over again. Do you love it? Can you love such 
a father who never remembers the fault of his wayward 
boy, but welcomes him back forgiven? Could you go to 
such a father, if it were the Father in Heaven, and ask 
his forgiveness for your sins? Whata Father! Whata 
Jesus, Master! What other life is worthy, but that 
which he bids us live ? 

What is this acceptance of the life to which Jesus calls 
us? It is conversion, the new birth. It is the only 
worthy life. Do not wait for it till you know all about 
the miracles and inspiration, and decrees, and the 
plan of salvation, Take this much to begin with, and 
if you want to do it, then the Spirit of God is working ia 
your heart, and you shall know of the doctrine—or all 
that it is necessary for you to know that you may be one 
of the disciples of the Ma-ter. 
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ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





THIS is not as sore a point with us as it ought to be. 
According to the Census of 1880 there were 6,239,958 of 
ten years of age and upward who could not wiite. This 
was 17 per cent. of the population of ten years of age 
and upward, or about one person in every six of this 
population, The safety of Republics lies in the intel- 
ligence and virtue of the people; and how can those 
who cannot read the laws, or legislative debates, 
presidential or gubernatorial messages or newspaper 
articles, hope to exercise their sovereign rights inde- 
pendently and wisely? They must submit to be guided 
by others; and government, national, state and munici- 
pal, suffers accordingly. 

We have some sense of shame when we find that in 
illitrracy we far exceed England, Scotland, Germany, 
Switzerland and Scandinavia ; but we comfort ourselves 
with the knowledge that there are countries much 
worse in this respect than ours—Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Russia, for example. We were not sufliciently roused 
to the importance of improving our record to support 
with any enthusiasm the National Educational bill, 
which would have given a splendid impulse to education 
where such an impulse was most needed. This measure, 
one of the most important ever devised, was killed by 
faint praise and by giving it an opprobrious name; and 
the question of reducing the mass of illiteracy {5 one 
which must be settled by the States unaided. 

We sha!l accomplish it, of course. We have made a 
most encouraging advance in the decade ending in 
1890. We have reduced the percentage from 17 in 
1880 to 13.3 in 1890 by the development of our public 
school system, the increase of facilities, and the improve- 
ment of our school laws. Religious enterprise has ulso 
been an important factor, particularly among the colored 
people. 

A comparison of Census returns for 1880 and 1890 
shows that the greatest improvement has been wheie 
there was the greatest need of it—in the South. The 
following table, which we have compiled, embraces all 
States and Territories whose illiteracy is 25 per cent. 
and more of its population of ten years of age and up- 
ward: 


Percentage. 
1880, 1890, 


No. of liliterates. 
1880. 18v0, 
433,447 438,535 
202015 200,745 
78,720 
518,706 
204,081 
B64, 184 
360,613 
50,070 
409,708 
380,705 
340,140 
808,873 
365,736 


4,824,519 4,100,011 
thing that will strike those who study this 


STATES. 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 57,16 
463,975 
369,848 
410,722 
316,432 
430,352 


26.6 
19.7 
. BO.2 
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table is that it includes twelve Southern States, and no 
others. Nine out of ten will attribute this fact to the 
same cause, and the tenth one to another, and the tenth 
one will be wrong, as we shall show a little further on. 

The next point observed will be that in every instance 
the percentage of illiteracy has been reduced; in some 
States, as Florida and Tennessee, by a large, in others, 
as in Louisiana, by a small figure. In most cases the 
percentage for 1890 is less by from eight to ten, or more. 
Thisis very gratifying. The actual number of illiterates 
is nearly 225,000 less than in 1880, and we must 1e- 
member that there has been a large increase in popula- 
tion, especially in Texas, and the newcomers have not 
only been cared for, but the mass of illiterates has been 
actually reduced. The States which form the exception 
to this rule are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia and Louisi- 
ana. 

Naturally, we should expect to find the Negroes mak - 
ing up the great majority of illiterates. There is every 
reason for expecting it to beso. They are only a gener- 
ation out of slavery, and the States were impoverished 
by the War that made them free men, and could not im- 
mediately provide adequate facilities for their education, 
or even for that of the whites. We must give another tal le 
in order to bring out the relative proportion of white 
and Negro illiterates : 

Colored. 
1880, 
321,680 
103,473 
60,420 
391,482 
133,895 
259,429 
319,153 

7,559 
27143 
310,071 
194,495 
192,520 
$15,660 


White. 
1890. 
107,335 
93,090 
18,516 
114,691 
183,851 
80,989 
45,755 
43,265 
173,722 
59,443 
172,169 
132,389 
105,058 


STATES, 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
ee 214,497 
Louisiana 58,951 
Mississippi 53,448 
New Mexico 49,597 
192,082 
59,777 
Tennessee 216,227 
Sere ec . 123,912 
Virginia 114,692 


1,442,139 


1890, 
331,200 
116,655 

60,204 
404,015 
110,580 
285,245 
314,858 

6,805 
235,981 
BO) 262 
167,971 
176,484 
260,678 
1,380,223 2,882,880 
In Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Louisiana there are 
more than three colored illiterates to one white; in Mis- 
sissippi it is nearly seven to one; in South Carolina it is 
more than five to one, and in Virginia more than two to 
one. In Kentucky and New Mexico and Tennessee the 
actual number of white illiterates is greater than that of 
colored ; but the percentage is decidedly in favor of the 
whites. Everywhere, however, a most encouraging re- 
duction in the percentage of illiterates among the colored 
population is indicated. In Texas this reduction in ten 
years amounts to 23 per cent., in Arkansas to 22, and in 
several other States to 10 or more. The reduction among 
the whites is, of course, smaller, It is a curious fact that 
of the decrease of 224,408 in illiteracy, a little more than 
half is to be credited to the colored race. The figures 
are: decrease of illiteracy among the whites, 111,916 ; 
decrease among the Negroes, 112,492. 

The States which show an increased percentage of 
illiteracy—the increase is very slight—are in the North 
and West. They are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey and Wisconsin, 
The influx of French Canadians and others will help to 
explain this increase. ; 

We havein all 6,324,702 illiterates in the United States 
against 6,239,958 in 1880. This is an actual increase ; 
but the percentages for 1880 and 1890 show a substantial 
decrease ; and we trust that another ten years will relieve 
us of much of this burden of shame. 


2,769,888 
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IS THERE A REPUBLIC OF GOD? 


WE do not mean to ask whether God administers his 
government by show of hands, or by the rule of his own 
sole, intinite wisdom. We ask whether the Church in 
the world is a republic or an absolute monarchy. 

This question is raised by a statement lately put forth 
by the China Inland Mission, and s:gned by its presiding 
officer and dictator, the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor. We 
had heard it reported that a sort of oath of allegiance 
was required of its missionaries, and that a number 
had resigned because unable to accept the submission 
required ; but we could hardly give credence to the 
statement until we saw a copy of Mr. Tayloi’s statement 
of the principles which he promulgates in an address to 
his missionaries, embraced in a pamphlet entitled 
‘Proof of Tentative Revision of the Book of Arrange- 
ments.” He says: 





‘Tt may be well to remind ourselves’ here what those 
principles are [on which the China Inland Mission was 
founded] so far as they bear on the government of the Mis- 
sion. They are, briefly stated, that elective rule and gov- 
ernment by majorities find no place in the Word of God.” 

**No place in the Word of God”! What, then, is to 
become of us all? By one stroke of the pen Mr. Hudson 
Taylor has condemned as unbiblical the principles of 
neatly all our Christian bodies. Of course the Roman 
Catholic Church cannot be a true Church, for the Pope is 
elected by the College of Cardinals, which gives that 
Church elective rule, Neither can it be that any of the 
American Episcopal Churches would meet this demand, 
because the bishops of those Churches are also elected. 
Perhaps the English Episcopal Church comes the nearest 
to this new standard inasmuch as the bishops of that 
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Church are appointed by the State. Ic would follow 
that Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
others, who have the elective system in full force, areall 
inerror. They do not stand on a scriptural foundation. 
What is true of the Churches is also true of their various 
missionary organizations—they have all had a wrong 
start. And, strangely enough, even the China Inland Mis- 
sion cannot claim to be a truly scripturat mission; for 
la‘er on in the same pamphlet we fiad it admitted that 
the China Inland Mission has not lived up to this ideal. 
S» M-. Taylor’s teaching would force us to the conclu- 
:ion that there is no such thing as a scriptural Courch or 
a scriptural mission in the world, 

Mr. Taylor follows up this charge after a most vigor- 
ous fashion: 


‘Those who have rule are spoken of in Scripture as repre- 


* sentatives of God, not us the representatives of the people. ’ 


Can it be that we have here not only the divine right 
o* kings, but also, and perhaps also more especially, the 
divine right of the General Director of the Chiva Inland 
Mission? Does the Pupe of Rome use stronger language 
in expressing his claims? But listen again : 

‘“‘No Christian man can or does govern himself; those 
only whom God governs and guides are rightly governed 
and guided ; and, as nochain is stronger than its individual 
links, if individual self-rule is a failure, collective self-rule 
cannot be a success ; so there is no instance of elective self- 
rule with the approval of God given in his Word.” 

Of course, Mr. Hudsen Taylor would be an exception 
in the case of individual self-rule, and the Councils of the 
China Inland Mission would be exceptions in the case of 
collective self-rule. They are God’s vicegerents. They 
cannot fail. The failures are in other Christian individ- 
uals and in other Christian bodies; all of whom, while 
claiming to work along scriptural Jines, are, according to 
this t aching, plainly not approved by God. 

Mr. Taylor goes on to say : 

“T have studied the Bible carefully on this question for 
over a quarter of a century, and there is no uncertainty in 
my mind as to what it teaches.” 

So there is still another infallible guide! Mr. Hudson 
Taylor and the Pope of Rome both make the same pre- 
tensions to know what the mind of God is on certain 
points. Those portions of Scripture that are not per- 
fectly clear to others are as clear as day tothem., They 
are indeed favored merials. Happy Catholics! Happy 
members of the China Inland Mission! Both are infalli- 
bly guided. 

It is certainly strange that a leader of a Protestant 
» ission should formulate such teaching as that disclosed 
in the letter quoted from above. It is equally strange 
that large numbers of consecrated, able Christian 
workers from various countries are willing, on the eve 
of the twentieth century of our era, to accept this teach- 
ing as the interpretation of God’s will to them, 
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AN ERA OF MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


Is this to be an era of municipal reform in the United 
States? Itis to be hoped so, Certainly we have given 
little enough attention to the science of municipal gov- 
ernment, and have allowed too much liberty to the poli- 
ticians who find their most lucrative employment in 
running the affairs of our great cities. We have found 
on comparison that the cities of the Old World are much 
more effectively and economically managed than our 
own, and this will be a stimulus to us to do better. Cer- 
tainly the cit’es of a great republic like ours ought to be 
as well managed as those of the *‘ effete dynasties” of 
Europe; and if we are once thoroughly convinced that 
we are lagging behind, there is lit'le doubt that we shall 
overcome all difficulties and reach ultimately most satis- 
factory results. 

Attention has been called to the shortcomings of 
municipal administration in many cities besides New 
York and Brooklyn, Last week the people of San Fran- 





" cisco were arous3d to indignant protest by the strange 


action of Governor Markham in appointing as police 
commissioner of that city a notorious gambler and 
saloon keeper. TheCity of the Golden Gate has been 
supposed to be quite easy with regard to its police affairs: 
but the appointment of Gunz was the last straw that 
broke the back of the people's patience, and an indigna- 
tion meeting has been called by a committee appointed 
by the new Mayor, Mayor Sutro, There is evident a 
determination on the part of the best men of the city to 
reform municipal administration, in which movement 
no doubt Mayor S:tro will be aleader. There has been 
talk of a vigilance committee in case this effort fails. In 
Sacramento a vigilance committee has actually been or- 
ganized, not because the police administration was cor- 
rupt but becanse there it gave very little protection. 
It has been quite inadequate to the city’s needs, and 
crime and vice having become intolerable the people 
have risen and propose to take the matter into their own 
hands. As a result, some noted offenders have been 
hunted down and rascality for the moment is made 
much more difficult than it was. Of course the remedy 
is not the most suitable one ; but it is to be hoped that it 
will lead to a reorganization of the city government and 
to the institution of a police force that shall be adequate 
. the discovery and prevention of offenses against the 
aw, 


In New Orleans, Cincinnati, Philadelphia and other 
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cities, the need of reform has been recognized, and it is 
to be hoped that something of a salutary and permanent 
character will be accomplished in each case, There are 
very few cities, if any, in which there is not need fora 
better administration. In many instances this can hardly 
be obtained without some needed changes in the system. 
Attention having been called to this subject, many of 
our best men have made municipal government a matter 
of study, and we shall very soon have the benefit of their 
conclusions. There would seem to be no reason why we 
should not have experts in this department of civics as 
well a3 in that of finance and civil service and other 
branches of government; men who can point out the 
radical defects of city charters and show wherein they 
can be perfected. 

In nothing has the force of example been better illus- 
trated than in this wave of municipal reform that isnow 
sweeping over the country. When the government of 
Brooklyn, two or three years ago, got to be so bad and 
corrupt that decent people could no longer tolerate it, 
there was an organization of forces for the overthrow of 
the party in power. It seemed at the time almost a 
hopeless task to wrest the city from their control; but it 
was done a year »go in November, and the result was to 
give the desire for reform in New York City a great im- 
pulse. People felt that what had been done in the sicter 
city could be done in the metropolis, and it was done 
handsomely last November. Brooklyn has been reaping 
the good results of the change for the past year, and New 
York has just begun to doso. What can be done here 
and in Brooklyn can be done and ought to be done in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and New Orleans and Cin- 
cinnati and Chicago and San Francisco, and in all our 
cities which are mismanaged. This is an auspicious time 
forsuch changes. With the example of New York, in 
particular, before them, the reformers of other cities 
cannot but be encouraged to push the objects they have 
in view. Let the rascals everywhere be dislodged, and 
such scandals as the appointment of corrupt men t> 
positions of power and trust should give an impetus to 
reform movements. A people who would allow such an 
appointment as that made by Governor Markham to go 
without protest, could not expect decent government. 
If they would be free from subjection to a set of scoun- 
drels they themselves must strike the blow. They have 
done so in San Francisco, and we look for important 
results, 





WHITE SLAVERY IN TURKEY. 


WE give on another page a detailed statement of the 
situation in a part of Turkey to which attention has not 
hitherto been directed. 1n it there have been no massa- 
cres, no pretense of the machinations of Nihilists or rev- 
olutionists. The Turkish Government has been perfectly 
free to do as it pleased, has met with not a shadow of 
opposition. No general description could portray half 
so vividly the outrage and practical slavery which the 
non-Moslem subjects of the Sultan of Turkey have to 
endure both from his own officials and from men who 
owe their immunity to the laxity of his Government. 

The section referred to is that portion of Mesopotamia 
including the city of Jezireh on the north and Mosul on 
the south. It extends to a limited distance westward 
across the Tigris, and eastward it takes in the mountain 
villages of Bohtan and the valleys radiating from Mosul 
into the Kurdish Mountains on the border of Persia. It 
is as rich and fertile a land as anyon the face of the 
earth. Under proper government it might now, as it did 
centuries ago, furnish toits rulers an income that can 
scarcely be measured, As a matter of fact, it is poverty- 
stricken to the lastdegree. Its inhabitants are composed 
chiefly of Jacobite, Chaldean and Nestorian Chris- 
tians, Moslem Kurds, and Arabs, and pagan Yezidis. 
The Arabs are comparatively few in number, and 
not aggressive. The Kurds are violent, overbearing 
and brutal in the extreme. Christians and Yezidis are 
quiet, industrious, law-abiding people. All live on the 
plain or in the valleys, except the Kurds, who for the 
most part occupy mountain villages. They come down 
upon the plain in the spring, pasture their flocks through 
the summer, raise what harvests they care to, and return 
to the mountains in the fall, keeping their grip, however, 
upon the villages throughout the winter. 

There is no necessity of repeating or even attempting 
to summarize the facts set forth so tersely elsewhere. 
What we wish to emphasize is the fact that this descrip- 
tion applies to every portion of the Turkish Empire, and 
proves without the shadow of a doubt that the cry of 
the Turkish Government that the disturbances in the 
north are due to the machinations of Armenian Nihilists 
and Russian spies is mere fiction. That Nihilists and 
Russians have been at work is true; but they found their 
opportunity in a condition of things which is a disgrace 
to any government. The populations of Turkey are 
peaceable, With the exception of some of the Kurds 
and Circassians and an occasional band of mountaineers 
in the region of Smyrna, there is not a community in 
the whole empire that would dream of offering the 
slightest resistance to recognized authority when exerted 
in justice and consideration; and even these Kurds and 
Circassians are amenable to the strong hand of law put 
forth with the minimum of vigor. 

The Turkish Government is making every effort to 
defend itself, It is misrepresenting facts, putting forth 
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absolutely false statements, and utilizing every possible 
means to make the world believe that the stories of 
atrocities in the Sassun region are gro-sly exaggerated, 
if not absolutely false. Unfortunately, it seems to find 
willing helpers, Occasionally an Englishman, who ought 
to know better, deprecates the gross exaggeration of the 
Armenians, More recently a Spaniard, a member of the 
Royal Geographical Society, has been quoted far and 
wide in defense of his hosts in Bitlis and the surrounding 
region. Still more, the Government is pursuing the 
policy which it has found so successful in years past, of 
delaying, on one plea and another, the investigation into 
the actual condition of matters. Deep snowe, heavy 
storms, rough roads, poor accommodations, are pleaded 
as reasons for putting off the promised official investiga- 
tion, All these are but parts of the settled purpose of 
the Sultan and his advisers to keep their grip upon their 
Empire. There is danger—we regret to say it, but it is 
the fact—there is danger lest even the British Government 
be turned aside from the purpose it has announced. 

Our own Government in a certain degree finds i's 
hands tied. It seems improbable that Consul Jewett 
will be allowed to make the journey and investigations 
which were expected. It is, however, possible to hold 
both the British Government and the United States Gov- 
ernment firm toa course that shall result in complete 
exposure of the outrages which Christian subjects of the 
Sultan have been suffering for years. The House of 
Representatives at Washington has approved of the ap- 
pointment of two American consuls, one in the city of 
Erzrim and the other in Harpit. It remains now for 
the Senate to act, and there is every prospect that its 
action will be favorable. We hope that throughout 
the country efforts will not be relaxed in any degiee 
for the expression of public interest and the demand that 
Kagland do promptly and efficiently what she can for 
the relief of those whom she regards as her own wards. 
England does feel the influence of American public opin- 
ion ; and if it be once evident that that opinion is clear 
and positive she will act; but her action will be 
stronger if supported by that of our own Government. 
There is no denying the facts that are set forth, Sensa- 
tional newsmongers and people who derive their sole 
knowledge from the smooth-tongued palaver of Turkish 
offtcials may assert exaggeration, but they are every cne 
mistaken. There is no exaggeration; in fact, the half 
hag not yet been told. 


iin 


Cditorial Votes. 


In this week’s issue of THE INDEPENDE>T Prof. E. B. 
Johnson shows how the biblical ratios make for right- 








eousness; Dr. J. H. Ecob draws some political lessons out 
of a charming study of the sparrows; Elizabeth Stoddard 
gives a sketch of Italian life in this country; Prof. E. J. 
Wolf pokes serious fun ata certain sort of Higher Criti- 
cism ; James Payn supplies readable English notes; Prof. 
C. L. Herrick makes a study of insect life in the New Mex- 
ico desert; George T. Downing offers an appeal to the 
Christian pulpit in behalf of equal treatment of the Negro: 
the extraordinary statistical account of the oppression of 
the Christians in Turkey is given from an anonymous 
source; Janet Jennings writes the first of her Washington 
letters; A. V.S. Anthony provides a valuable article on 
the art of the engraver; the papers on glacial geology at 
the meeting of the Geological Society are epitomized ; and 
Dice McLaren discusses the manufacture of sugar from 
American beets. There are poems by William Sharp, 
William J. Roe, Ralph L, Shaw and Ida W. Benham; and 
stories by Harriet Prescott Spofford, John Dare Emersley 
and the Rev. Edward A. Rand. Wecall special attention 
to our monthly series of letters from missionaries in various 
portions of the world, which occupy two pages. 





Mr. CHARLES A. DANA’s lecture to the Cornell students 
on newspaper making is printed in full in The Sun of last 
Monday and is full of meat. Mr. Dana is probably the 
most skillful editor in the United States, whatever we may 
say of the policy of his paper. He calls attention to the 
fact that the business of making newspapers is just now 
going through a revolution, some of the causes of which 
are very simple. A press will now print, fold and count 
twenty thousand finished papers in an hour, of eight, ten 
or twelve pages. They will be well printed, well folded 
and accurately counted. Type can now be set as one plays 
on a piano, by touching keys with the fingers. Paper 
which thirty years agocost twelve to twenty cents a pound, 
can now be had for twoand a quarter cents a pound, and 
this makes the selling of papers profitable. Then a good 
picture of Mr. Cleveland, for example, which a few years 
ago would have cost forty dollars, can now be had in an 
hour or two for one dollar anda quarter. Weare glad to 
see that Mr. Dana does not believe in pictures for news- 
papers, unless they really give instruction which could not 
so well be given by type. When it comes to editing a paper 
Mr. Dana says that the first consideration should be 
whether a person wishes to provide for intelligent people 
or for fools. He would not d‘scredit the important duty 
of providing papers for fools, but declares that fer him- 
self he finds it more interesting to work for the other 
class. A journalist cannot know too much. Mr. Dana 
thoroughly believes in the widest classical education; that 
a good editor ought to read Latin and Greek easily and 
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kuow the contents of the literature of those languages, 
and then know English thoroughly; he ought to know 
practical sciences, especially chemistry and electricity ; he 
should know history, and especially American history, the 
American Constitution and constitutional law. As to 
political economy the trouble is that people who know it 
may know a good many things that are not so. Reporting 
is not so expensive as it used to be, inasmuch as the news- 
papers in New York City are clubbed together for their 
local reporting as well as their foreign dispatches ; and 
yet any well organized newspaper office will have perhaps 
thirty capable reporters, whose pay will average from forty 
to sixty dollars a week, some going as high as a hundred. 
The really fine reporter must have an instinct for seeing 
the truth without being deceived, and must next be able to 
tell it in an interesting way. It is of supreme importance 
for the chief editor to decide whether he will follow his 
party, or whether he will be independent. The following 
maxims the editor of The Sun laid down as of great im- 
portance: 

“ 1.—Never be in a hurry. 

“ II.—Hold fast to the Constitution. 

“III.—Stand by the Stars and Stripes. 
Liberty, whatever happens. 

“IV.—A word that is not spoken never does any mischief. 

“ V.—AlJl the goodness of a good egg cannot make up for the 
badness of a bad one. 

** VI.—If you find you have been wrong don’t fear to say so.” 
Mr. Dana touched on the literary productiveness of the 
country and declared that as good poetry is written now as 
ever, and to illustrate it he quoted a humorous poem from 
the Hartford Courant, and then astrain of higher note en- 
titled ‘‘ High Tide at Gettysburg,” the history of which 
he evidently did not know, but which was told very lately 
in our columns by Maurice Thompson, the brother of the 
author. 


Above all, stand for 


No enemy of the Democratic Party could wish for it a 
greater humiliation than it has brought upon itself. The 
present Congress had a splendid opportunity, when it met 
for its last session in December, to regain some of the re- 
spect it had lost, by doing something to relieve the finan- 
cial condition of the Government. The Government at 
Washington is Democratic both in the executive and leg- 
islative branch. The country had aright to expect that a 
Democratic Congress would, at least, try to help the Exec- 
utive department out of the great difficulty into which it 
has fallen. In the first place, all sound financiers saw 
menths ago that a law allowing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to borrow in emergencies ought to be passed, and 
the importance of it was urged upon Congress again and 
again. It is now again pressed with all the force of urgent 
circumstances ; and yet Congress has done nothing, and 
proposes to do nothing. It has made a desperate effort, or 
at leastsome of its leaders have, to improve our currency 
legislation. But in this it has failed utterly, because there 
seems to be no coherence of the members of the party in 
the House of Representatives, and no consistent, united 
policy. They are divided among themselves, much too 
large a number of them believing that free silver is a pana- 
cea for our financial ills. When the President, in Decem- 
ber, urged new currency legislation, and Secretary Carlisle 
was at the pains of drawing up a bill to embody the views 
of the Administration, the leaders of the House took 
up the bill and tried to have it enacted into a law 
as speedily as possible. But they soon found that 
some of its features were very objectionable to sound 
money men generally, and they had to abandon it and in- 
troduce another. This was better in some respects ; but it 
contained radical defects, and the result is that the House 
practically threw it out last week. It isscarcely possible now 
that any bill can be passed before the fourth of March, 
This must be particularly exasperating to the Administra- 
tion and to those members of the Democratic Party who 
realize the vital importance of relief legislation and see a 
Congress overwhelmingly Democratic frittering away its 
time and doing nothing. Thisis one of the many things 
which force intelligent Democrats to admit that their 
party is not competent to conduct the affairs of the coun- 
try. It would add a deeper dye to the humiliation which 
has come upon the party if the President should after the 
fourth of March call together the Republican Congress 
and commit to the political opponents of the Administra- 
tion the important work of relieving the national finances. 
Weshould not be at all surprised if President Cleveland 
were to do this, if nothing is done before the fourth of 
March. Hehas a courageous and independent spirit, and 
if he were to take this step it would relieve him personally 
of much of the opprobrium that rests upon his party. 





Ir the repeal of the National Elections Law is to be fol- 
lowed by a vigorous attempt in the South to secure free 
and honest elections, the consequences of the repeal will be 
much better than we hoped. Men of the South, at leastin 
some of the States, are becoming alarmed at the danger 
threatening from election frauds, and are speaking with 
great boldness and emphasis against them. In Virginia, 
for example, whose system of registration and election in- 
vited frauds against the ballot, there isa strong movement 
for reform. The viciousness of the election laws which 
prevailed in that State until a modification of the Austra- 
lian system was adopted a year or tavo ago, was that they 
placed the control of the ballot in the hands of representa- 
tives of the dominant party. Thisis never safe, whether it 
is attempted in New York or West Virginia or elsewhere. 
It allows unscrupulous men to manipulate the machinery 
of the ballot for partisan purposes and to secure the return 
of whomsoever they please. We have oftensaid that the 
various means used in the South to defraud the Negro of 
his rights were dangerous in the extreme and that the 
whites in countenancing such trickery were preparing a 
club’for their own heads. We are glad to see the report ofa 
strong movement in Virginia, ied by reform Democrats, to 
put down fraud and rascality wherever it appears. This sen- 
timent has been‘inspired and strengthened bythe coura- 
geous act of a leading Democratic journal of Richmond, Va., 
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in exposing the election frauds under the old law. Much 
bas been gained under the modified Australian system, as 
evacted in the Walton Law; but it appears that even this 
measure has not been entirely successful. It is admitted 
that the law is imperfect and needs to be amended ; and we 
suppose that the meeting which is to be held in Richmond 
the present month, and in which men of all parties are to 
participate, will propose such changes as will reduce to a 
minimum the opportunity for rascality. Asthe Australian 
system is introduced into the Southern States the problem 
of honest elections will be simplified. It is encouraging to 
see such evidence of progress in States where the freedom 
of franchise has been so seriously interfered with and 
where the elections have been so tainted with fraud. 


WE have no titled aristocracy in this country ; but we 
have some families of wealth and distinction enough, con- 
tinued through several generations, to make up a very re- 
spectable aristocracy. Two such families, consisting of nu- 
merous millionaires, there are in this city, standing at the 
head in all social affairs, and one of them distinguished for 
its frequent charities, some of which we record in another 
column this week. The other family is one of great re- 
spectability, but has of late set some very unhappy exam- 
ples to the public in the social relations of its members. 
Two or three years ago there was a real quarrel between 
two ladies of the family as to which could claim the preced- 
ence and which had the right to carry the simple title of 
Mrs. without anything else than the family name. The 
husband of one of these two ladies has honorably dis- 
charged the office of United States Minister at a European 
court and has lived for the last year or two in England. 
His wife died, and her body was brought to thiscountry for 
burial last week. At the same time the rival lady of the 
same name hadinvitations out for a dinner party and did 
not think it worth while to cancel her invitations, neither 
did she and her household attend the funeral, and this has 
the appearance of retaliation for a similar previous dis- 
courtesy. If instead of being members of our aristocracy 
they had been common people, as Dr. Parkhurst says 
“nothing but a minister,” or a merchant or a lawyer, such 
conduct would hardly be called pardonable. We think the 
Pall Mall Gazette could properly publish a sharp article on 
the ethics of social functions which would be emphasized 
by the personal experiences of its owner. 





IN his account of the year’s work of the Unitarians in our 
issue of January 3d, Edward Everett Hale made the follow- 
ing statementabout what Unitarians think of their neigh- 
bors: 

“We really believe that it is only the clergy of the Evangelical 

Churches who believe in the doctrines of the Westminster Con- 
fession. For the rank and file we really think that their religion 
would be summed up in the statement that t! ey believe in God 
and worship him, that they believe in Heaven and hope to go 
there, and that they try to doright among their fellow-men, and 
that they believe that Jesus Christ was a teacher sent from God 
to tell men to do this.” 
If by the ‘doctrines of the Westminster Confession” Dr. 
Hale means all the doctrines, then he might as well ex- 
clude the clergy as the laity; for we remember how lately 
even the Presbyterians voted that they wanted a revision, 
and that a revision was actually prepared, tho not adopted. 
But if Dr. Hale means that the rank and file of our 
laymen in Evangelical Churches believe no more of the 
Westminster Confession than is included in his summary, 
he is greatly mistaken. His summary has nothing about 
Jesus Christ asa Savior; nothing about his death and res- 
urrection ; nothing which makes him more than man; 
nothing about him except that he taught good doctrine. 
Now Unitarians may not believe all that, but the Evan- 
gelical Churches of the country do. 


HERE is something that we are glad to see ventilated by 
The Atlanta Constitution. Governor Northen and Gov- 
ernor Atkinson have both urged upon the Legislature of 
Georgia the duty of putting an end to the barborous 
chain-gang system, by which convicts, mostly Negroes, are 
leased out to contractors. There was a case that came before 
the grand jury of Dodge County the other day. A Negro 
boy eighteen years old was sent to the chain gang for 
the offense of gaming. He was called before the grand 
jury of Dodge County as a witness, and they report : 


“ We find that by some instrument the flesh has been torn from 
his body, and the bare flesh left exposed in a large place, and 
also torn and lacerated to such an extent that be cannot sit down, 
and the wounds inflicted by the whipping boss caused ulcers, 
which may produce blood poison.” 


They request the Governor to pardon him, saying that he 
has already suffered more than is sufficient, and that he is 
now suffering ‘‘ untold agony and pain from his cruel and 
brutal castigation by the employés or officers of the chain- 
gang of Chatham and Rayford,” and they ask the Govern- 
or to investigate this ‘‘ barbarous and inhuman treat- 
ment,” and to have the authorities prosecute the parties 
who are legally responsible for ‘‘this cruel and shameful 
outrage that would disgrace any civilized country.” This 
application by the grand jury is indorsed by the two judges 
and the county clerk, who were present. Now this is a 
sort of abomination that ought to be denounced, not simply 
by lawyers and judges and grand juries, but by the pulpits 
of Georgia. What duty have the preachers of that State 
and the religious newspapers’? Let them compel the Leg- 
islature to put a stop to these things; for this is not an 
isolated case; itis a part of a general practice. 


.... We do not like to refer to people under designations 
which are unacceptable to them and which carry the idea 
of hostility or contempt. We must confess to some sur- 
prise in being informed by a correspondent that the Chi- 
nese object to the word Chinaman as involving a slur upon 
them. All we can say is that the dictionaries have discov- 
ered nothing invidious in the word Chinaman any more 
than in the word Englishman or Frenchman, 
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.---One of our most honored friends writes us: 

I am usually able to accept the ethical principles of THE INDE- 

PENDENT without any hesitation or misgiying; but in the num- 
ber for December 20th, page 8, * Sanitary,” I find a conundrum, 
“ Did she doright 7” whichis toodeep for me. Please ask the 
“Sanitary” editor to expand the principle announced: ‘* No 
matter how holy the cause in which we make our sacrifice, if we 
break the physical law we are punished as severely as if sensual 
gratification had been our only motive.” Are we to understand 
that what is called physical law is the test of duty, and that the 
patriot soldier, or the brave fireman, or the self-denying mis- 
sionary, losing his life in his work, is punished for his sin? Iam 
perplexed. 
Yes, the same physical punishment for breach of physical 
law. But the physical law may be overborne by the moral 
law, as is implied in the words, ‘‘ No matter how holy the 
cause.” We assume that this is what the ‘‘Sanitary” 
editor meant. 


....We are glad that a number of the excellent men of 
the United States Senate are to be returned from their re- 
spective States. Senator Frye, of Maine, Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, and others who have done signal service to 
the country will appear in the next Senate, together with 
many new members, among whom will be Mr. J. C. Bur- 
rows, of Michigan, and Mr. Thurston, of Nebraska. Mr. 
Burrows is a man of ability, and his promotion from the 
House to the Senate may be accounted a national gain. 
Mr. Thurston is a trained speaker, and may be expected to 
contribute to the debates. From West Virginia will come 
Mr. Stephen B. Eikins in place of Senator Camden. Mr. 
Elkins was a member of President Harrison’s Cabinet and 
will represent that State quite as satisfactorily as his pred- 
ecessor. Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, will not allow 
Populism to be forgotten, nor criticism of the Administra- 
tion to flag. 

--..We gladly print the following note from Dr 
Richard Eddy: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your statement in THE INDEPENDENT, January 3d, in regard 
to an apparent decrease in the numbers of churches and com- 
municants in the Universalist denomination, since 1890, you 
kindly suggest as a reason that ** Doubtless the Census got fuller 
returns than the ‘ Universalist Register’ obtains.” ‘This is true, 
as not a few pastors fail to respond to annual requests. Our 
numbers in these respects, in 1890, were as reported for the 
“Register” for 1891: churches, 753; communicants, 41,362; 
showing a gain for the last four years, according to our returns, 
of 27 churches and 4,826 communicants. 

RICHARD Eppy, 
Editor of ** Universalist Register.” 


....One or two Southern Presbyterian papers rebuke 
us for having spoken in a tone of levity of the Rev. Francis 
P. Mullally’s (four 1’s and accent the second syllable) objec- 
tion to the vote of approval to Dr. Parkhurst, offered in 
the New York Presbytery. What would it have said if we 
had spoken in a somewhat more severe tone of the long ar- 
ticle which he published in a Paris (Ky.) newspaper, in the 
midst of the fightin that congressional district against Colo- 
nel Breckinridge last summer, shamefully advocating his 
re-election and urging that it was unchristian to seek his 
punishment by voting against him? We thought we let 
him off very easy. 


.... There are 40,000 New York schoolboys now members 
of the Boys’ Anti-Cigaret League. Branches have been 
established in ninety-five grammar schools in the city and 
in many of the primaries. The boys are organized in each 
school, have their own officers and wear their buttons as a 
badge, and are pledged not tosmoke until they are one-and- 
twenty. For the organization of this admirable league, 
parents are indebted to School Commissioner Charles B. 
Hubbard. He says that the boys take up the subject with 
earnestness and enthusiasm. In one week he presented 
the subject to five thousand schoolboys, of whom less than 
two hundred failed to enroii themselves. 


....Mr. George T. Downing, who is a well-known repre- 
sentative of the Negro race in this country, offers in our 
issue of this week an appeal to the Christian pulpit, which 
he desires copied by other religious newspapers. He asks 
nothing more for his race than Christianity grants. To 
the Christian heart there isno Negro problem, The Negro 
problem is simply a problem to do wrong and yet have 
quiet; and the North is creating in this way its own prob- 
lem as well asthe South. Men should be treated equally 
in Government, in Church and in private life, and not 
graded by the color of their skin. 


....-A very curious and annoying error got somehow 
into our table of statisticsin connection with the Metho- 
dist group by which the parent body was robbed of its just 
due. The total of communicants fcr that body in the 
United States should have been 2,530,448, and for the group 
5,121,151. Thenet gains forthe group were 531,967. We 
hope soon to get later returns for the Baptists, Roman 
Catholics and others, and to reprint our table of gains with 
corrections, 


....The financial disaster that has come upon South 
Dakota through the embezzlement of about $350,000 of the 
State’s money by its absconding Treasurer, Taylor, is one 
of those occurrences which human foresight cannot alto- 
gether prevent, because the power of men to resist tempta- 
tion cannot be measured. Itis a sad affair for this new 
State, and it is particularly exasperating because the crim- 
inal has fled and the State is practically helpless. It prob- 
ably cannot recover the money nor punish the scoundrel. 


....Our readers will no longer have the pleasure of see- 
ing the Washington letters of Miss Kate Foote. She was 
married on Tuesday of last week to Judge Andrew J. Coe, 
of Meriden, Conn. Miss Janet Jennings will, for the 
present, be our Washington correspondent. 


....Now we have from China the explanation how it 
happens that the Chinese have been so soundly beaten by 
the Japanese “dwarfs.” There is only one reason, and 
that is, that on the second day of the second moon last 
year there appeared a double halo around the sun, 
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Hcligions Sutelligence. 


PRESBYTERIAN GROWTH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY R. M. PATTERSON, D.D. 





THE issue of THEINDEPENDENT for January 3d is a won- 
derful specimen of areligious weekly newspaper. Its reports. 
historical and statistical, of the Churches in the United 
States for 1894, and the comparisons of the figures for 1894 
with the Census tables of 1890, give the number an excep- 
tional permanent value, and make it worth more than a 
year’s subscription for the paper. The obtaining of such 
reports from tepresentative men in all the denominations 
reveals an enterprise that cannot be exceeded. 

It strikes me that it would add to the interest to extend 
the comparison further back than 1890; and, specially fa- 
miliar with the figures of the Presbyterian churches, I 
offer the following supplement to show the growth, 
through the period covered by the national history of the 
Presbyterian Church, as one illustration of religious prog - 
ress in the country. 

In 1788, when the Presbyterian Church was entering 
upon the national stadium with its newly constituted 
General Assembly, it had 177 ministers upon its roll. 
There are now in the three organizations which have de- 
scended from that Assembly 8,924 ministers. The three 
organizations are the Northern, the Southern and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian. In the comparisons that are 
to be made the Southern and the Cumberland must be in- 
cluded, because they are offshoots from the Northern, in 
which is the lineal succession from 1788. The other Pres- 
byterian and Reformed bodies are not included here be- 
cause they were never embraced in one American General 
Assembly. 

In 1788 there were nominally Presbyterian 429 congrega- 
tions ; there are now 11,899, 

The population of the country in 1785 was less than 
3,900,000; in 1790 it was, according to the Census, 3,929,214; 
itis now, | suppose, about 66,000,000 (in 1890 it was 62,- 
622,250). 

The increase of population has been, therefore, about 
seventeenfold, while that of Presbyterian ministers has 
been over fiftyfold, and of congregations nearly twenty- 
eightfold. The proportionate statement concerning the 
congregations ig beneath the reality, for of the 429 in 1788 
204 were vacant; and as there were but 177 ministers we 
may feel assured that those 204 were generally the mere 
shadows of a name, and it is safe to say the real increase 
has been fiftyfold. 

How many communicants were there in 1788’ We do 
not know ; but we can approximate. The first year in 
which their number was reported was 1807. The total was 
then only 17,871. The reports, however, were very incom- 
plete. Twelve presbyteries out of twenty-nine, the total 
number, madeno returns. Some of those presbyteries did 
not report for several years afterward. But including the 
first reports they made with those of 1807, the number 
could not possibly be above 22,000. The number the next 
year was 21,270. Certainly there were not more than 
20,000 in 1807. The congregations then were 598 ; the aver- 
age of a congregation, therefore, being about 33 members, 
Allow the same average in 1788, when there were 435 congre- 
yations, and there were not 15,000 Presbyterian communi- 
cants in the whole country. Thetruth is the denomina- 
tion was very weak and tho patriotic and because patriotic 
its congregations came outof the Revolutionary War io a 
sadly broken up condition. 

But I desire to confine myself to certain and official fig- 
ures, and therefore | take the communicants when first re- 
ported. In 1807 there were 17,871, or adding as already ex- 
plained for non-reporting congregations about 20,000, Now 
there are 1,269,825, 

The population of the wholecountry in 1807 was about 
6,600,000 (in 1810 it was 7,239,881); now 66,000,00), The in- 
crease of population, therefore, has been tenfold and that 
of Presbyterian communicants about sixty-threefold. That 
is, there are 63 times as many Presbyterians among 10 
times as many people. 

Of course this progress has not been all that could be de- 
sired—not all that it should have been. But it is greater 
than is generally supposed, and it should overwhelm all 
pessimistic moanings. 

It might be added that the official statistical tables of 
the Church are themselves a study in ecclesiastical devel- 
opment. At first in 1788 all that they contained were 
ministers, licentiates, churches and (benevolent) collec- 

tions, the last named then amounting in the whole Church 
to £176 7s. 10d. Twenty years passed before the number 
of communicants was recorded. Thirteen years afterward 
the additions on examination, infant baptis:.s and adult 
baptisms appeared. The money columns gradually divided, 
one after another, the different Boards being created. 
Not until 1851 were the moneys raised for congregational 
purposes reported. Not until 1856 was any record made of 
Sabbath-schools. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A. J. RX VLAND, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of 
the Franklin Square Baptist Church, of Baltimore, Md., 
to accept the secretaryship of the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 








....The American Board reports for December, total re- 
ceipts, $63,057, against $69,116 for December, 1893. Every 
department shows a falling off except the special dona- 
tions, which rose from $3,305 to $6,886. The total receipts 
for four months were $194,946 against $203,547 for the cor- 

* responding period of last year. The decrease in regular 
donations was $6,891.10; in special donations, $938.60; in 
gifts for the debt, $25,284.87: the increase in legacies was 
$24,453.43 ; the net decrease, $8,601.14. 
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---»The Christian Inquirer, of ‘ is city, reports Pres- 
Henry G. Weston, of Crozer Theological Seminary, as 
saying at a recent Pastors’ Conference in Philadelphia: 

“The only pure Christianity in the world is that of Baptists 
all others are religions. They hold that outward rites affect the 


spiritual condition ; we say a rite expresses a fact already exist 
ing.” 


---- Revision is infectious. The Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian, while affirming that the doctrines of that Church 
are all right, thinks that a change in the language of its 
Catechism might be made with great advantage. The 
present form it characterizes as ‘‘ ponderously verbose” 
and greatly in need of simplifying. 


-...Attention is being constantly directed to the great 
destitution in some of the Western States, and the Rev. 
Geo. R. G. Fisher, of the American Sunday-School Union, 
is in this city, at No. 10 Bible House, seeking to get assist- 
ance in the form of food, clothing or money. In some 
cases preachers are unable to conduct their services or carry 
ou pastoral work for lack of suitable clothing. The most 
needy sections are Western Kansas and Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The express companies are doing good 
service in transporting goods free or at a very low charge. 


....The English Baptist Handbook for 1895 gives the pres- 
ent membership of the denomination in the United King- 
dom as 349,688, compared with 342,507 last year, being an 
increase of 7,181. The Metropolitan Tabernacle is still by 
far the largest church, with 5,079 members. The number 
of churches increased by 46, chapels by 16, the additional 
accommodation provided being 21,979 sittings. The Sun- 
day-school teachers are 1,130 in excess of last year; the 
scholars number 506,094, increase 10,810, Local preachers 
number 4,643, a gain of 109. Pastors in charge of churches 
increased from 1,881 to 1,913, while the number of baptisms 
were 17,626, being 380 less than last year. 

..». There was dedicated last week in Boston, Mass , what 
is said to be tbe first church edifice erected for the Christian 
Scientists. It is in a fashionable part of Boston on the 
Back Bay, between Commonwealth and Huntington Ave- 
nues. It is a fine building of stone, with a Romanesque 
tower. The auditorium seats 1,100, Besides this there isa 
vestry, with accommodation for 800 people, class-rooms, 
pastor’s study, etc. The windows represent the raising of 
the daughter of Jairus, the raising of Lazarus, and other 
biblical healing scenes. A large bay window, composed of 
three panels, represents typically the work of Mrs. Eddy, 
to whom the church is a testimonial. The church cost over 
$200,000, besides the land, which is valued at $50,000. The 
church itself is a gift from Mrs. Eddy. In the services the 
Bible and Mrs, Eddy’s book, entitled ‘ Science and Health,” 
were read from alternately. Songs were sung from the Chris- 
tian Science Hymnal, and the sermon was by Judye Hanna, 
the pastor of the church,formerly of Chicago. Those who 
unite with the church sign a confession of faith prepared 
by Mrs. Eddy. This confession of faith declares that the 
Scriptures are the guide to eternal life: that man is made 
in the image of the Triune God; that Jesus is the teacher 
and guide to salvation. It affirms forgiveness of sin by 
God, the power of truth over error, and the need of living 
faith to realize the possibilities of the divine life. Itis 
said that about 6,000 persons attended the dedicatory 
services, which were repeated four times. 


....We have received along article from the Rev. J. H. 
Yagyy, a presiding elder of the Evangelical Association in 
Iowa, giving somewhat in detail the history of the suits in 
several State courts to determine the ownership of church 
property. He says that the first appeal to the courts was by 
the Minority, who are now known as “The United Evan- 
gelical Church”; that they brought suit in Des Moines, 
Ia., to obtain possession of church property belonging to 
the parish of which Mr. Yaggy was pastor ; that they failed 
in that suit, and that it was in this case that the Supreme 
Court of the State delivered decision in favor of the Ma- 
jority. He says there is not a single case in which the pur- 
pose of the Majority has been to deprive the people of the 
right of worship in the churches. ‘All that has been asked 
is that the preachers of the Evangelical Association shall 
be allowed to preach in the pulpits of this denomination.” 
He also says that much of the church property has been 
secured by contributions from the general Church, and 
that particular congregations have not raised all the 
money that has been invested. He speaks of a suit now 
pending in Des Moines, begun by the Minority for the 
purpose of “compelling us to pay the debts on the prop- 
erty, some of which is still in their possession.” In other 
cases the property delivered to the Majority has been so 
depreciated by the disruption that the amount of the debt 
could not be realized from the sale of it, and that the par- 
ticular case at Lisbon is one of those in which a demand 
has been made on the Majority for the payment of the 
debt. 

....The Murphy temperance campaign in this city com- 
menced last Sunday with a meeting in Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. One specialty of the meetings will 
be opposition to the proposed legislation for opening the 
liquor stores on Sunday. Ballots for and against it were 
scattered through the pews of the church, and everybody 
was requested to vote “ yes’’ or “ no.’”’ The ballots are to 
be forwarded to Albany. The speakers were ‘* Ned”? Mur- 
phy, ex-Judge Noah Davis, Col. H. H. Hadley, ex- Postmas- 
ter-General Thomas L. James, and Dr. C. L. Thompson, 
pastor of the church. Judge Davis said that he was in 
favor of opening the saloons on sunday for this reason: 

** As it is now, you can’t see into them, any more than the po- 
liceman can who stands round the corner. They are hermet- 
ically sealed on Sunday. Your friends may be there, for all you 
know, and whoever is there you don’t know what he’s doing, 
unless you happen to be one of the initiated yourself. If I had 
my way! would make a law compelling every keeper of a liquor 
shop to have his screens down and his blinds open, not only on 
Sundays but all days. Then, later, I would make a law pre- 

venting the sale of all intoxicating liquors in them on Sunday, 

and I tbink the police under the vigorous change that has come 
o’er the spirit of their dreams, would be able to enforceit. We 
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have a Governor equally willing to give us good laws and pre- 
vent the passage of bad laws; but there are insidious influences 
at work with legislative bodies—the laxity of the people, and 
other causes. All good citizens of New York ought to unite sol- 
idly against the threatened evil.” 


Mr. Murpby said: 


“Tam opposed to the opening of saloons on Sunday, but the 
hardest saloon to close is that between a man's nose and his 
chin. Some people err for venial, or almost lovable reasons of 
geniality. They’ll ‘only take a little’ they say. But the little 
becomes much. There’s an old German proverb that runs: 
* When the wine is in the can, the wits are in the head; when 
the wine is in the head, the wits are in the can.’ It is a fearful 
thing to see man, made in the sublime image, ‘a little lower than 
the angels,’ a prey to wretched drunkenness, yet I don’t believe 
it’s hopeless. I believe in the doctrine of temperance through 
and through, and that it can be the saving of us, if we don’t turn 
to it only when we feel real bad with pneumonia. If the Church 
of the living God would take up the work, a sentiment would be 
made to spring up that would make drinking unpopular, and 
lemonade would be served in the gilded parlorsof the 400, instead 
of Pommery Sec and Mumm's Extra Dry.” 


....The hopes entertained at the accession ef the Czar 
Nicolas, that thesame measure of grace that was extended 
to criminals in prison would also be extended to Stundists, 
are now shown to be groundless. News from Kief states 
that fresh pressure is being brought to bear on the villagers 
who are known as Stundists, and in numerous cases ar- 
rests have been made. The districts. of Kanev and Vassil 
kov especially have been singled out for these iniquitous 
proceedings. The Bible Society is nolonger allowed to cir- 
culate the Scriptures in the extensive provinces of Kief, 
Volhynia and Podolia, a territory probably as large as 
France and with a population of ten millions. The Gov- 
eruor-General of this territory is convinced that the Bible 
Society’s work tends directly to foment the Stundist move- 
ment, and until the religious agitation dies down in the 
provinces under his jurisdiction, he refuses to allow the 
Society to continue its beneficent work of circulating the 
Word of God. Qn the other hand, items like the following, 
sent to the London Daily Chronicle from Moscow, are fre- 
quently sent to the Kugiish papers from their correspond- 
ents in Russia: 

“When the lists of officers nominated for promotion by the 
Ministers of Warand Marine were submitted tothe Czar with the 
hitherto customary details concerning the nominees. His Maj- 


esty struck his pen through the column headed religion, remark- 
ing that this inno way concerned him. There is good reason to 
believe that the same spirit of tolerance will oversprea. the 


country when the Czar fully assumes the reins of power. 

The explanation of the difference is probably due in some 
measure at least to the difficulty of controlling the innn- 
merable details of so vast a bureaucracy as that of Russia, 
It is to be hoped that the milder element will overrule in 
a short time. 


.... We have received a full statement with regard to the 
action of the council which considered the situation at 
Fresno, Cal., and while it is impossible to print it com- 
plete, the general trend indicates that unduly harsh judg- 
ment has been given against the Church. The Church 
affirms absolutely that there was no race prejudice, but 
a sincere desire to do solely what was for the best 
interests of the Church. A large part of the difficulty 
appears to have arisen from misapprehension by the Ar- 
menian members of the methods of church work, and also 
from personal difficulties between them and others result- 
ing in the feeling that they must withdraw from connec- 
tion with the Church. The result of this was that it be- 
came a serious question whether the Church could live at 
all. Its revenues continued decreasing, and it seemed 
evident that if a council insisted upon a reinstate- 
ment of the complaining members the practical result 
would be to extinguish the Church. Special in 
stances are given showing misapprehension on the 
part of some of the Armenians, resulting in a 
feeling on their. part that their fellow-members: in the 
Church were seeking to override their own rights, whereas 
that was not the case. With regard todropping members 
from the roll, the statement of the Church is that, before 
the calling of the council in Apvil and before it had any 
knowledge that one was to be called, a movement had be- 
gun toclear the church roil of absent and delinquent mem- 
bers, with no more reference, however, to Armeaians than 
to Americans; that, as 2a matter of fact, several Americans 
as well as Armenians were dropped from the roll, no 
thought of race distinction entering into the action, but 
only the knowledge that members by long-continued 
absence, and upon other grounds, bad forfeited their mem- 
bership. Tbe church also states that of the forty-two 
persons who signed themselves aggrieved members of the 
church, only some thirty were, or ever had been, such 
members; also, that the chief spokesman for the ag- 
grieved had been, for a longtime,a member of 4 Presby- 
terian church in San Francisco, and never a member or 
attendant at the church in Fresno. With regard to the 
dropping of names after the council, the church states that 
such names were dropped, but that due notice was given 
to them—a period of forty to fifty days—to appear,and 
answer before the church, and that in these cases the action 
taken was not for vindictiveness, but only for the neces 
sary pacification of the church. 


...-The Twilight Club, of this city, which has been 
characterized as the Club with neither constitution nr 
by laws, desirous chiefly of seeing and hearing some new 
thing, and generally ready to listen to anybody who has 
anything to say worth hearing in regard to the general 
welfare of society or the State, listened oneevening last 
week to Mrs. Ballington Booth. One after another had 
arisen and answered, sometimes soberly, more often iron- 
ically the question of the evening, ‘‘ What arethechurches 
doing for the people?” At last Mrs. Booth was called 
upon and for an hour told of what the Silvation Army 
“in the Church, tho outside of the Churches ” is doing for 
the “ black sheep ” in distinction from the ‘* white sheep,” 

to whcm the greater part of the Chuiches give the most of 
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their attention. With a general description of the work she 
combined several instances, one of which was as follows: 

* Here is a history of one case that my secretary sent me to- 
night. It is that of a young man now twenty yerrs old. His 
father and his mother were drunkards. When he was eicht 
years old his mother was found frozen to death on the steps of 
the tenement house in which they lived. Not long after his 
father, while he was drunk, fell intothe river and was drowned. 
The boy became a thief that he might obtainfood. He has been 
arrested thirteen times. He told us that the nearest approach 
to a home he bad ever had was the kitchen of a jail, where he 
was allowed to work because of good behavior. When his sen- 
tence expired he begged to be allowed to remain. They turned 
him out,and after going for two days without food he again 
stole and was arrested. When one of our soldiers found him he 
said: ‘I don’t want to steal, but. I’ve never been taught to do 
anything else. I have tried to get work, but I can’t. T am 
known as a criminal and no one wantsto employ a thief. What 
elsecan Ido? Sometimes I have run for blocks after a load of 
coal in the hope to get the job of shoveling it in, only to find that 
some one else was ahead of me. The police won't let me stand 
on the corner; they know that I have been a thief.’ We have 
that man inour mission now, and we are going to work with 
him and save him. Then we hope to find some one who will give 
bim work. That is a sample of the class of men we are working 
with and saving. Tho many of our auditors may spend their 
nights in burglary and drunkenness, yet they would help a Sal- 
vation Army Captain through thick and then. We have a hold 
on them, and we are increasing it every day.” 
Mrs. Booth closed with the suggestion that the member: cf 
the cluborganize themselves as an auxiliary corps of tbe 
Army. The report of the meeting in the daily papers says 
that “the Twilighters were almost persuaded.”’ 


...-Church affairs in Germany are becoming almost 
painfully interesting. The conservative press and people 
are up in arms against the neological tendencies and 
teachings of the theology taught at some of the universi- 
ties of the land ; and a contest not unlike that of the Apcs- 
tolicum controversy of two or three years ago, called forth 
by Professor Harnack’s attack on the most ancient creed 
of Christendom, has become the buining question of the 
hour. The immediate occasion of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties between the liberal theology of the universities and 
the conservative theology of the Protestant Church at 
large, were the lectures delivered by Professors Manyoid 
and Grafe, of Bonn, and the recent ‘‘ vacation lecture 
course’’ for preachers held in Bonn, in which the formgr 
analyzed Abraham and the patriarchal history of Israel 
into myths, and the latter, in giving the results of recent 
researches as to the original intent of the Lord’s Supper, 
declared that it originally had no sacramental purpose, 
but was merely a meal or supper. In addition to the whole 
conservative religious press, the political press, too—nota 
bly the influential Kreuzzeitung and Reichsbote, of Berlin 
—are protesting against what they declare treason in bigh 
places to the interests of the Church. Their war cry has 
become “the liberal theological professors are in the field 
of scieuce and research the protagonists of social demo- 
cratic principles,” and the demand is made for the appoint 
ment of conservative men at the various faculties) The 
Cultus Minister of Prussia, Dr. Busse, is evidently deter- 
mined to grant this demand, which voices the sentiment 
of the mass of German Protestants. A significant sign of 
the times is reported from Marburg. Here the liberal fac- 
ulty had prop sed as a successor to Count Baudissin, who 
goes to Berlin as the successor of Dillmann, the names of 
Budde, of Strassburg, Guthe, of Leipsic, and Smend, of 
Géttingen, all three Wellhbausians. The minister ignored 
these proposals and appointed Baethgen, of Griefswald, one 
of the most positive Old Testament specialists in the land. 
The conservatives boldly declare that similar appointments 
will be made at Bonn and other universities with liberal 
faculties ; and the liberals, notably their organ, the Christ- 
liche Welt, of Leipsic, in the name of *‘ the freedom of scien- 
tific research,’”’ guaranteed by the constitution, are pro- 
testing against such a move, while the conservatives are 
equally determined in protesting against the blind adora- 
tion of what they regard asthe fetish ‘‘Scientific Research,” 
claimed for the subjective speculations of the day detri 
mertal to the historic fundamentals of the Church. It is 
very apparent, however, as it was in the apostolicum con- 
troversy, that the rank and file of the Protestant Church 
is warmly on the side of the historic faith. Iu the recent 
General Synod of Prussia, among 198 representatives 
elected to this important convention, there was only a sin- 
gle representative of liberal theology. The program of 
Collection of Forms was practically adopted unanimously, 
together with the Apostles’ Creed, in the regular Sunday 
service, and in the ordination vow—a most significant step, 
in view of the sharp attacks made by liberal theologians on 
this ancient symbol. While the liberals are very angry at 
what they call the persecution of the professors, the con- 
servatives are determined to hold their vantage ground. 
It seems that every forward movement of the former 
strengthens the consciousness and position of the latter. 
The principles at stake are as wide and deep as the Protes- 
tant Church, and aside from their purely local phases and 
features are of the deepest copcern to positive Protestant- 
ism everywhere. 


Diblical Ucsearch. 


A LATE number of the Journal of the German Palestine 
Seciety (Vol. 17, No. 3) presents an inviting feast to the 
student of the Lunod and the Book. In an article of thir- 
ty-five pages, Benziger begins a résumé of the Palestine 
literature of all lands for 1892 and 1893, covering 287 num- 
bers. Iisa bibliographical collection of exceptional value, 
dealing with all the pha:es of the problem except the 
strictly biblical. The discussions in this direction are best 
recorded in the Old and New Testament departments of 
the well-known Jahresbericht of Holtzmann and otbers. 
Io this connection it is interesting to note the rapid growth 
of bibliographical aids at the disposal of the Biblico-Urien- 
tal student. The Oriental bibliography, the international 
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prejert so favorably inaugurated by the late Professor 
Miiller, is new in the capable handsof Prof. E. Kuhn. The 
French have been particularly active in this line, having 
begnn three projects of this nature during the last few 
years, the Revue de l’Orient lotin; the Revue biblique 
trimestrtele, published by the professors of thedDominican 
School at Jerusalem, and the Revue Sémitique d’epigraph- 
ie et d’ Histoire anctenne, by Halévy. In addition the new 
German journal, Byzantinische Zeitschrift. edited hy 
Krumbacher, deserves special mention. With all these 
literary aids it is impossible for the biblical Orientalist, 
and especially the special student of the Holy Land, not to 
keep track of the discoveries and discussions in this de- 
partment. In the same number of the German Palestine 
Society Journal, the well-known architect, Schick, of Jeru- 
salem, continues his investigations into the History of the 
Architecture of the City of Jerusalem, the present article 
covering the period from the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans to the time of the Crusaders (70-1099 A.D ). 
Then come two newly discovered Greek inscriptions, ove 
from Cresarea, both discussed by Professor Gelzer, of Jena. 
The latter is short but interesting, reading ‘* zyudpiov diagé- 
pov Mapiac xai Aasapov,” aud the inscription is thougbt 
possibly to mark the traditional resting place of the broth- 
er and sister whom the Lord loved. Ina reviewof a pbrase 
and conversation book for French travelers in the Holy 
Land, published by the Jesuit Fathers in Beyrft (Har- 
fouch Joseph, Le Drogman Arabe ou Guide practique de 
Vv Arabe parlé en Caractéres figurés pour la Syrie, la Pal 
estine et UV Egypte), the Berlin Orientalist, Martin Hart- 
mann, gives some interesting data on the language of 
modern Syria, supporting the novel proposition that Syria 
is on the way to the adoption of a classical Arabic 
(Hocharabisch). The writer describes the modern inhao- 
itants of Syria as a bright, wide-awake people anxious to 
adopt new things, if these are also good things; and he 
contrasts strongly the comparatively pure Arabic of the 
average Syrian, with the heavy ‘**Kamus phrases” of the 
Arabic journals and learnee men. The progress in this di- 
rection im the people at large Hartmann describes as very 
noteworthy. He is an authority on this subject, as he is 
the professor of modern Arabic in the Practical Oriental 
Seminary, established in Berlin several years ago. 


Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 27TH. 


THE GREAT CONFESSION.—MATT. 16: 13-28. 


GOLDEN TEXxtT.—‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.’’—-MATT 16: 16. 

Notes —‘‘ The parts of Cesarca Philippi.”—Now called 
Banios, and in the Old Testament Dan, as in the phrase, 
‘from Dan to Beersheba,” thatis, from the northern to the 
southern extremity of Palestine. It was by the source of the 
Jordan, near Lake Merom, Jesus was now avoiding the open 
opposition ef the Jews who sought to kill him. “Who 
do men say.”—The Old Version ungrammatically bas 
** whom.” ** Some say, John the Baptist.”,°—So Hercd. 

“Some Elijah.”’—Suggested by Malachi’s prophecy. 

———'* Jeremiah.” —Suggested by our Lord’s severe lan- 
guage. “* Simon Barjonah.”—Meaning Son of Jonah, 
Jonah being then a form of Jobn. ‘* Flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee.”’—Meaning that human 
view did not show it, for Christ was now a fugitive, but 
that be had a truer spiritual iusight. -“* Peter,” 
“ rock.”’—Thereis a play upon words here, ‘‘ Peter” being 
Petros in the Greek, and “ rock,” Petra. The rock on which 
the Church is to be built is plainly Peter, and yet not exclu- 
tively he. The interpretation that the rock is Peter’s con- 
fession, or that it is our Lord himself is fur-tetched. Peter 
was that rock, as proved at Pentecost. “The gates of 
Hades,”’—Not of * Hell,” but of death. It is a figurative 
expression, meaning that all the counsels in the gates or 
halls of Death could not prevail against the Church. 
‘* The keys of the kingdom of heaven.”’—Not of Heaven, but 
of its kingdom. Keys are the symbol of power. Cf. Matt. 
18: 18, where the same is said of all the disciples which is 
here said of their representative. They were to found the 
Church, give it Its laws, command and forbid, which is 
what “ bind” and *‘ loose’? mean. Thereis no reference to 
Peter’s admitting people with his key to Paradise. — 
* Should tell no man.”—For fear he would be arrested. 
———" Get thee bchind me, Satan.”—A very severe term 
applied to Peter. 

Instruction.—The qu: stion which Jesus put to his disci- 
ples about himself is one that hasever since kept the world 
busy. Next to the question, ** What must I do to be 
saved ?’ it is one of the very first importance. If Christ is 
the Savior of the world, then the world needs to know 
about its greatest benefactor. The two questions, ‘“‘ What 
must I do?” and ** Who do men say that the Son of Man 
is ’”’ are very nearly the same. 

In almost every crowd there is a leader, as Peter was 
among the disciples. It is, then, very important to get the 
leading boys and girls right. Work for the leaders. 

Peter’s confession ot Christ is the watchword of the 
whole Christian world. It is not enough to say that Jesus 
was a great teacher, a wonderful man, like John and Eli- 
jah and Jeremiah. He isa great deal more. He is the 
Son of God, before all worlds, the express image of the di- 
vine glory, the Savior, the Messiah. He is our great Mas- 
ter, whom we worship with God, one with him. Ia this 
confession all the belief of Christendom is embraced. 

Those who make Peter’s confession are Christians in 
creed ; those who refuse it are not. This is the test. 

When Peter made this confession he and his companions 
were little more than fugitives, running away with their 
Master from the threats of death made against him. There 
Wes nO appearance that he would succeed. It took great 
faith and love to hold fast to him then. Could we hold 
out under such persecution ” 
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Certain truths are spiritually discerned. They require 
a love of truth, a love of God,a renewed heart, such as 
those Pharisees did not have. God’s spirit is still in the 
world to teach us as it did Peter. 

[t often seems strange to us that God’s truth should he 
rejected and be suppressed. But s0 was its Master. He bad 
to run away, and when he went back to Jerusalem he was 
killed. We need not be indignant with God’s providence 
as was Peter, nor distrust God. It will all come out rigbt. 

When Christ says that on this rock, Peter, he will build 
his Church, it is the same thing as when we are told that 
itis built on the fonndation of the Apostles and Propbets. 
It is a very far fetched conclusion that the Bishops of 
Rome have inherited in a special way Peter’s primacy, and 
that they are a peculiar foundation and have ‘‘keys”’ 
more than any one else. 

It is bid morals and bad policy to try to explain away 
a passage like this forfear it will help the Roman Catho- 
lics. Let us accept the natural meaning of Scripture. 

It is very curious that in the same connection in which 
our Lord called Peter the rock on which his Church should 
be built he also called him Satan aud an offense to bim. 
The man who had received the bighest praise for spiritual 
insight and the best promise had the most concrit ard 
needed the sharpest rebuke. 





Ministerial Vegister. 


ANTELS, W. W , Detroit, Mich., called to Atlas, Mich. 

BENTON, G. D., Phoenix City, Ala., called to Macon, Ga, 

COOPER, Henry R., Springville, accepts call to Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

GIVENS, James W., Louisville, Ky., accepts call to Custer City, 
Ss. D. 

McDOWELL, C. H., Houghville ch., accepts call to University 
Place ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

MONCURE, W. R. D., Rice Depot, Va, resigns. 

MONCRIEF, E.S., Mountain Hill, Ga., called to Phoenix Ci'y, 
Ala. 

OVERHISER, F. W., Cold Springs, N. Y.. resigns. 

ROSAMOND, H. C., Hillsboro, Tex., resigns. 

RYAN, E.M, Samaria, accepts call to Morgantown Ind. 

SOETENS, Joun, Phillips, called to Grand Island, Neb. 

WEBSTER, J. L., Woonsocket, 8S. D., resigns. 

WHALEN, Henry J., Walton, N. Y., accepts call to Matawan, 
N. J. 

WINCHELL, J. F., Rockport, Ind., resigns. 

WOODRUFF, A. N., Jericho, called to Bolton , Vt. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ATKINS, G. Glenn, ord. January 2d, Greenfield, Mass. 
BARSTOW, JOHN, inst. January 2d, Medford, Mass. 
RBEEDE, Aaron, Redfie'd, S. D., accepts call to Chicago, IL. 
BEEM, Frank K., Univ., Bethel, Me., accepts call to Berkeley 
Mass. 
BOARDMAN, Cuas. P., Humboldt, called to Clinton, Ta. 
BRADFORD, Geo. F., Bristol, called to Cherryfield, Me. 
BERGMANS, Jacos C., Perry Center, N. Y., resigns. 
CALKINS, Wo.cortt, Newton, Mass., resigns. 
CHAMBERS, Cias. A., Shiocton, accepts call to Auroraville 
and Poysippi, Wis. 


DANA, MALcom M., Lowell, Mass., called to Grace ch. (Pres), 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DONNELL, ALBERT, Johnson, Vt., resigns. 

GORDON, Dav. B., Pitcher, accepts call to Westmore'and, N.Y. 
GRAHAM, Jno., Lakeville, accepts call to Westport, Mass. 
HICKS, Geo. C., Avoca, Neb., resigns. 

HOLP, P. E., Waseca, Minn., resigns. 

HORTON, FrRANcIs A., Providence, R. I., resigns. 

HYSLOP, JAs., Cheboygan, accepts call to Imlay City, Mich. 
KAMALYAN, Katos G., ord. January Ist, Worcester, Mass. 
LEMMON, Cuas. H., Twinsburg, O., resigns. 

LIBBY, FREEMAN C., Meredith, N. H., resigns. 

MORTON, Geo. F., Parker and Randall, Minn., resigns. 
OVERTON, Jos., Needles, accepts call to Oleander, Cal. 
PORTER, FRANK C., ord., January 3d, New Haven, Conn. 
ROBERTS, OwEnN W., Lebanon, accepts call to Paris, N. Y. 
ROOT, F. E., Hartford, Conn., resigns. 

RUSSELL, HEnry A., Cabot, Vt., resigns. 

SMALL, A. J., ord. January 2d, Sebago Lake, Me. 

amass. Henry E., No. Guilford, Conn., accepts call to Riverside, 


THOMAS, Geo. P., Friendship, N. Y., called to Curtisville, Mass 
UPDYKE, STEPHEN G., Glencoe, Minn., resigns. 
UPTON, R. P., Mentor, Minn., resigns. 
WASHBURN, Wo. S., Alcester, S. D., resigns. 
WILLOUGHBY, ALBERT S., Webster and German Township, 

la., resigns. 

LUTHERAN. 

CRESSMAN, F. H., Blairsville, accepts call to Brookville, Penn 
ELSON, H. W.,, inst. December 30th, West Philadelphia, Penn. 
HEMSATH, C. H., inst. December 23d, Conyngham, Penn. 
HOLTHUSEN, A., New York City, called to Yonkers, N. Y. 
MARKLEY, A. B., inst. January Ist, Jamestown, N. Y. 
PLENZ, F., Martinsville, accepts call to Town Lane, N. Y. 
REFFER, P., Allegheny, accepts call to Elwood, Penn. 
SCHEIRER, O.S., inst. January Ist, Beavertown, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALEXANDER, W. L., Decatur, called to Willow Creek, Ind. 
BRAUNS, F. W., Buffalo, N. Y., died recently, aged 65. 

BREED, D. R., inst. December 27th, Pittsburg, Penn. 
CAMPBELL, H. N., Martin's Ferry, O., called to Altoona, Penn . 
HALSEY,S. T., Brooklyn, N. Y., died January 6th. 

HAUSMAN, H., Jeffersonville, N. Y.,called to Manchester, N. H. 
JAEGER, C. C., inst., December 27th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MANN, J. R., Lehigh, Penn., accepts call to Seotchtown, N.Y. 
McCURDY, I. P., Philadelphia Penn., resigns. 

NELSON, W. F.S., Langhorne, called to W. Philadelphia, Penn. 
SKILLING, D. M., Harrisburg, accepts call to Allegheny, Penn. 
WELLS, W. M., Ringoes, N. J., died January 2d. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BARBOUR, H. M., Trenton, N. J., acceptscall to N. Y. City. 
CLAYTON, F. J., Rutherford, N. J., died December 28th. 
DUTY, M. F., ord. December 23d, Savannah, Ga. 
FAUNTLEROY, P. W., ord. December 23, St. Louis, Mo. 
HATHEWAY, C. H., Albany, N. Y., resigns. 


KNICKERBACKER, D. B., Indianapolis, Ind., died December 
81st, aged 62. 


POTTER, L. F., ord. December 28th, Mexice, Mo. 
ae, W. C., Davenport, Ia., accepts call to Gloversville 


SANFORD, E. L.. Nebraska City, Neb., resigns. 
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The Rev. C. H. Fenn, Peking, China, 
Prof. Isaac T. HEADLAND, Peking, China, 
B, C. Henry, D.D., Canton, China, 
The Rev. J. L. Deartna, Yokohama, Japan, 
The Rev. J.S. CHANDLER, Madura, India, 
J.N. Cusuina, D.D., Rangfin, Burma, 
The Rev. H. O. Dwiant, Constantinople, Turkey, 
The Rev. W. S. NELSON, Tripoli, Syria, 
The Rev. H. M. Bridgman, Umzumbe, South Africa. 

The circle of the earlier missionaries from this country 
is rapidly growing smaller. It lost, last week, another 
member by the death, at the age of ninety-two, of Mrs. 
Mary Reynolds Schauffler, widow of Dr. William G. 
Schauffler. She was born in Long Meadow, Mass,, April 
13th, 1802, of old New England stock, and spent most of 
ber youth in Connecticut, teachinga private school in New 
Haven, with Dr. Leonard Bacon as an associate. She went 
to Smyrna in 1830 in the service of a private missionary 
society formed in New Haven, in the company of the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brewer, parents of Justice Brewer of the Su- 
preme Court, and there established the first school for 
girls in the Turkish Empire; so that she was the pioneer 
of female education in the L: vant. Four years later she 
met the Rev. W. G. Schauffler, who had been sent out by 
the American Board to work among the Jews in Con- 
stantinople, and they were married at the American 
Embassy in Constantinople when Commodore Porter was 
United States Ambassador. For over fo:ty years they 
lived in Constantinople, working first for the Jews, and in 
the latter part of their lives for the Turks. Their house 
was a center for missionaries going .and coming to 
and from all parts of Turkey and Persia; and they 
entertained many others who passed through Constanti- 
nople and desired to know about the missionary work. in 
al Dr. Schauffler’s work she was his faithful helper; and 
it is not too much to say that he never cou!d have accom- 
plished the great work which he did for the Turkish Em- 
pire had it not been for her faithful and intelligent help. 
In 1874 they left Constantinople, as Dr. Schauffler’s strength 
was no longer equal to active service in the field, spent two 
years in Brunn, Moravia, Austria, with their oldest son, 
Dr. Henry A. Schauffler, now of Cleveland, O., and then 
returned to spend their last days with their two younger 
sons in the United States, where they greatly enjoyed the 
fellowship with friends, and did all they could in their 
declining years to further the great work to which they 
had devoted their lives. In her ninety first year Mrs. 
Schauffler was still active in this way,and addressed a 
missionary meeting of ladies in New Rochelle, N. Y., speak- 
ing over forty minutes of missionary work abroad. To the 
very end her mental faculties remained unimpaired, and 
she took the liveliest interest in all that was going on in 
the world, especially as it related to the interests of the 
kingdom of Chist. Her death was quite sudden, she hav- 
ing taken cold and not having the strength to overcome 
an attack of grip. 





CHINA. 
THE BIBLE IN THE PALACE. 


BY THE REV. C, H. FENN, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 





In the midst of the war excitement here in Peking, while 
the Chinese officials are asking themselves what can be 
done, and are begging the foreign powers to interfere ; and 
while the foreign residents in the capital know not what a 
day may bring forth, whether,the arrival of the Japanese 
army or tidings of peace, and cannot tell whether the 
coming of the Japanese would mean quietness or Chinese 
mobs—in the midst of all this an event has taken place 
which deserves more than passing notice both here and in 
the home lands. We have been looking forward to this 
autumn, anticipating a great celebration and brilliant dis- 
plays in honor of the sixtieth birthday of the Empress 
Dowager. During the past year it was suggested that the 
Christian women of China contribute money for the pur- 
chase of a fine copy of the New Testament Scriptures, to 
be presented to the old lady on that important occasion. 
The proposal met with favor, and was presented to the 
attention of the women connected with all the Protestant 
missions. They contributed to the object, and on the as- 
surance of a sufficient amount the New Testament was 
printed in large type on the best paper, with an introduc- 
tion written by an expert Chinese penman, and then most 
sumptuously bound with sides of chased silver, bamboo 
pattern, bearing name-plates and inscription in gold. This 
was inclosed in a handsome plush case, and all in an outer 
case of fine wood. All were on exhibition here one day, 
and were then sent into the palace, with an elegantly 
written letter of explanation and congratulation on the 
imperial yellow and red satin. 

A few hours later, on the day of presentation, a eunnch 
from the palace made his appearance at the depositary of 
the American Bible Society with an order from the Fm- 
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peror for a copy of both Old and New ,Testaments. When 
asked if he wanted something finely bound, he said that he 
wanted what was usually sold to the people. On being 
supplied, he returned to the palace, but within an hour 
came again with the books marked in many places as hav- 
ing defective characters. While the stock was ransacked 
for better print, another eunuch came in haste, apnounc- 
ing that the Emperor wanted his Bible at once. This 
event has, naturally, given rise to many conjectures as to 
its probable meaning. Whatever may have been the mo- 
tive, it is an event of no small import that the Word of 
God has gone into the Forbidden City, into the palace and 
into the hands of the Imperial family, and has attracted 
so much attention as to lead to the purchase of another 
copy. Should it mean only that the Emperor wished to 
know whether the copy presented tothe Empress Dowa- 
ger was the same with that circulated among the people, 
it still means that he has done some searching of the 
Scripture, and Christians may well pray that he and his 
family may find in them such a testimony to Jesus as shall 
lead to eternal life. It may be that the Christian women 
of China, in following the promptings of the Spirit of God, 
have done more toward the opening of China to civilization 
and Christianity than the Japanesecan do, with all their 
disciplined army and navy. It is certainly true that the 
Bible can do more for the palace and the people of China 
than any science of arms or mechanics. God has opened 
for it a door, may it “ have free course and be glorified.” 
Peking. 


IN PEKING. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University, 











WE all hope that the war will be a blessing to China, 
and almost all the American missionaries remain here. 

The work in the University goes on as usual, and the 
people have never been more respectful, and it has never 
been more quiet than at present. 

I have never seen Peking so quiet as it is at present. I 
have been out for several long trips through the city re 
cently, aud have not heard myself called ‘‘ Devil” once. 
Missionaries do not think it wise to go to the country to 
visit the country stations; but the work all over the city 
goes on as usual. The work in Peking University has not 
been interfered with in the least, nor has any of the work 
in the chapels. 

Nearly all the missionaries have remained at their posts. 
All English ladies and all ladies from the Legations have 
been sent away; but nearly all the American ladies remain 
with their husbands and carry on their work as usual. 

The Hon. Charles Denby is preparing to have a thanks- 
giving service at the American Legation, and has invited 
all the Americans to dine with him on that day. 

The Empress Dowager’s birthday is to-morrow. It is 
just now reported that some of the Imperial granaries are 
on fire tonight. The Empress is also reported to be dead. 

All kinds of stories are afloat about the foreigners 
throughout the country, among which the most favorable 
tousisthat America is fighting for China, or trying to 
make peace between the two countries. 

Peking. 


WAR NOTES. 


BY B. C. HENRY, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 








It is a matter of constant remark how little apparent in- 
terest the war excites among the people of South China. 
Apart from those directly connected with the Government 
or those specially interested in the negotiation of loans, 
the indifference and lack of knowledge of the actual state 
of affairs that prevail are surprising, when it is remem- 
bered how deeply the interests of the whole nation are 
concerned, 

The prelimigary steps in the business of securing a loan 
of 5,000,000 taels from Canton have at length been satisfac- 
torily arranged. The bonds, bearing the signatures of the 
Fan-tai (Provincial Treasurer), the Hoppo (Superintend- 
ent of Customs), and the Commissioner of Customs (an 
American), pledging the receipts of the Canton Customs 
for repayment, have been issued, and are now on the mar- 
ket. Three months is the time allotted for securing the 
amount required. One-tenth of the sum was subscribed in 
the first two weeks ; but there has come a lull in the busi- 
ness, and the subscriptions now come in very slowly.. The 
chief actor in the matter is Lau-Hak-sup, who has person- 
ally undertaken to secure half a million taels, and will, of 
course, receive Imperial recognition. He is the most 
public spirited man in Canton. He was most active during 
the time of the plague, collecting and buryiny, at his own 
expense, all the dead rats that could be found, and build. 
ing the great plague hospital on the river, the only prac 
tical and effective measures taken in Canton to mitigate 
the evil of that frightful scourge. 

The authorities have prohibited the publication and sale 
or distribution of newspapers, handbills or placards con- 
taining false or disturbing rumors or exaggerated accounts 
of the war. Several arrests have been made under the 
order. This is a very wise measure, since our chief danger 
lies, as recent experiences plainly show, in the fomenta- 
tion of seditious and anti-foreign feelings among the igno- 
rant and excitable populace by means of such incendiary 
rumors and placards. 

The center of interest just now is Port Arthur, whose 
capture seems a foregone conclusion. The moral effect of 
a victory by the Japanese at the place and the possession 
of a point of such immense strategic importance will no 
doubt be to confirm the feeling of hopelessness in the Chi- 
nese cause and hasten the final crisis, and perhaps lead to 
an early close of the war. 

There are many whose knowledge and experience of Chi- 
nese affairs should give their opinious weight, who believe 
that China will yet weather this storm without further in- 
jury than the loss of Korea and the payment of a heavy 
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indemnity; and that her dearly-bought experience will lead 
her to adopt more readily the modern ideas and improve- 
ments which have given Japan such skill and power. 
Should this be the issue and China awake to a real appre- 
ciation of her own condition and interests, and develop her 
immense reserve of power, intellectual, political, commer- 
cial, her future would eclipse the glory of all past eras and 
make her the dominant power in Asia. 
Canton. 





JAPAN. 
THE REPUTATION OF CHRISTIANS. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








IT is not infrequent that the fact of a person’s being a 
Christian is thought to disqualify him for public honor in 
Japan. So rare is it that Christianity is recognized as es- 
pecially entitled to consideration in places of public trust 
that the following is of interest as denoting the gradual 
change that is being wrought in the minds of the people 
by faithful Christian living. 

In a certain town in the interior some forty families, 
through the drafting of the husband or father for the war, 
have been left without any means of support. The citi- 
zens of the town raised a fund of $630, Mexican, for the 
support of these people, and then met in public meeting to 
decide as to howit sbould be distributed. It was voted 
that as long as the money lasted it should be given to each 
needy individual at the rate of three dollars, Mexican, per 
month, and after discussion it was nearly unanimously 
voted that the pastor of the only church in the town should . 
be the man to have the care of distributing the money, 
one strong argument which was used being that ‘' Chris- 
tians are honest and kind, and therefore this pastor should 
be the man to dothe work.”’ This man, who is one of my 
preachers, has labored in that town for about ten years, 
is well knownin the community, and this mark of confi- 
dence shows that his faithful and upright life has not been 
unnoticed. This faithful living on the part of many a 
Christian, or little band of Christians, in the towns and 
villages of Japan, will not be witbout its resuit in the 
final conquest of the land for Christ. When the life of 
the Christian preacher and the Buddhist priest is put side 
by side Christianity always has the advantage. 

Yokohama. 


INDIA. 


THE INDIAN CONGRESS, 





BY THE REV. J. 8. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


ALL Government officials are forbidden to take any part 
in the Congress, and the Anglo-Indian press continually 
prophesies collapse or at least great diminution of its hold 
on the people. 

Goaded on, perhaps, by these gloomy prognostications 
the non-official part of educated Hinduism has been taking 
unusual steps and showing unwonted interest in behalf of 
the Congress. The weakest side of the movement hitherto 
bas been the financial side of it, many making promises of 
financial aid and few fullfilling them. They were quite 
willing that their English friendsshould spend large sums 
of money for the expense of the meetings ; but when the 
bills were due only a part of the money was forthcoming. 
Great reproach fell upon them on this account, and many 
seem to have taken it to heart and resolved that it shall 
exist no longer. The next gathering is to be held in Mad- 
ras the last week of December, and all through this presi- 
dency a house to house movement has been going on. 
Prominent and well-educated and wealthy men have band- 
ed together to visit the bazaars and residences of the mer- 
chant classes and persuade them to give theircontributions 
for the Congress; and they seem to be fairly successful in 
getting donations. This effort has also influenced wealthy 
landholders, and one of them has presented 2,000 rupees 
for the Congress. 

Once a year it is the custom for Brahmin girls to join to- 
gether and visit the houses of all prominent persons of their 
community, beating painted sticks and singing in unison 
for the sake of receiving gifts from those they visit. Half 
the proceeds are said to go to the idol they worship, and 
the other half they keep for themselves. Now some enter- 
prising persons have composed for the girls to sing in the 
streets songs in praise of the Congress, and the result is a 
special interest in the girls, and a fresh enthusiasm among 
the Congress-wallabs, as the supporters of the Congress 
are called. 

Meantime the whole movement is discredited by the 
character of some whom the Congress delights to honor. 
They are so anxious to attach to themselves as many Euro- 
pean politicians as possible that they have not only wel- 
comed, but even appointed to assist in the management of 
the meetings individuals whose public lives are a disgrace 
both to England and India. 

While they desire to make it representative of all classes, 
and do secure the attendance of some Mohammedans and 
Christians, yet these two communities are divided among 
themselves as to the worth of such agathering. The Mo- 
hammedans seem tothink that the objects aimed at, if 
secured, would inure to the benefits of the Hindu rather 
than themselves, and many Christians believe that they 
fail to appreciate the need of great moral and social re- 
forms as the foundation of political progress. Besides 
these the depressed classes feel that the Congress would 
only strengthen the hands of the high castes, who are their 
oppressors ; and they would have the British Government 
keep as much power as possible in its own hands that they 
may have a chance to rise. 

The Congress must prove its own worth. 


Madura. 
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BURMA. 
METHODS OF MISSION WORK. 


BY J. N. CUSHING, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


THE annual meeting of the Conference of the Baptist 
missionaries for Burma took place at Bassein on the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth of October.* Bassein is the center 
of the largest Sgaw Karen mission in Burma. It num- 
bers 9,000 communicants and is self-supporting. The large 
and commodious buildings on the compound, chief among 
which is the Ko Tha Byu Memorial Hall, have been built 
by money contributed by the native Christians. The 
Christians support their churches and village schools, and 
meet the expenses of the large station High School. Only 
the salaries of the missionaries in charge are paid from 
America. There is also a good Pgho Karen mission, hav- 
ing about two thousand communicants. The Burman 
mission has been stationary for many years, until the 
last two years when it has begun to grow and many have 
been baptized. 

The first discussion of the Conference was on Evangelis- 
tic Work. The Rev. Mr. Nichols, of Bassein, presented 
the mode of work most natural for the opening of new 
fields. With the large number of Christians to draw from, 
and the desire of the Karens for education, the usual step 
is to secure a Christian teacher and openaschool. That 
is the entering wedge for Christian preaching and evangel- 
ization. The Rev. Mr. Mosier presented the subject from 
the side of Burman work, which differs so greatly from 
Karen work in its methods. Here the direct preaching 
of the Gospel to the heathen as opportunity offered was 
the main dependence. Schools followed as a secondary 
and helpful force when a Christian community bad been 
gathered. In religion, habits of life, mode of thought and 
many other things the Burmans are widely separated. In 
the missions to there two peoples, side by side, we see that 
no one mode of mission work can be laid down as of uni- 
versal application. Theorize as much as we may, local 
conditions and possibilities must affect our methods of 
work. 

On the second day reports from different stations were 
read, some of them very interesting and showing great 
progress in the work. In the afternoon the relations of 
our educational work to the Government were discussed. 
There was a very general feeling that that relation tends 
to secularize our school work. This might be the case in 
the jungle village schools where the missionary is seldom 
able to visit and the native teachers become ambitious to 
secure results grants. But there is no real cause for it in 
schools directly under the eye of the missionary. In all 
such schools the regular and systematic instruction in the 
Bible can be enforced. Then the desirability of taking any 
aid for our schools from the Government was a question on 
which there was a division of opinion. Some thought that 
as Baptists we ought not to take anything. Others felt 
that as the people are taxed for education and have no 
public schools for their children to attend, it was proper 
for the Government to aid the educational work as distinct 
from the religious work. 

On Saturday, the 20th, the Convention met. This body 
is made up of missionaries, native ordained men, delegates 
from associations and annual members, and is really the 
Foreign Missionary Society for the native churches of 
Burma. The spacious hall was filled with representatives 
of the Karen arid Burman Church, with a few representa- 
tives of other races. The Annual Report of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary showed that native missionaries had 
been at work in Northern Siam among the Karens, in the 
Shan States at Mongnai and Thibaw, and among the Red 
Karens and the Karens of the western mountains of Toun- 
goo. The results in Northern Siam were especially gratify- 
ing. There are two churches established there by native 
missionaries, and these churches seem to flourish. Nearly 
forty were baptized in connection with them thisyear. On 
Sunday annual sermons were preached in Burman, Sgaw 
Karen, Pgho Karen, English and Telugu. One of the most 
interesting features of Sunday was a union praise meeting 
at which hymns were sung in eight different languages, 
represented by the native Christians. The Convention 
closed on Monday evening after a most harmonious and 
profitable session. 

The influence of the meetings is a great belp to draw the 
native Christians together and unite them in work. The 
uncultivated field in Burma is broad ; and there is a great 
work to do that native Christians can do better in many 
ways than foreign missionaries. 

Rangfin. 


TURKEY. 
CHURCH BUILDING IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY THE REV. H. 0. DWIGHT, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE Second Evangelical Church of Constantinople for 
nearly thirty years held its services inan old house bought 
by the American Board in 1854. The site, eligible enough 
when purchased, became surrounded in the course of time 
with a district of ramshops, some of them’built as a source 
of revenue for the Greek church of that region. The old 
house deteriorated in quality with the site, and the Evan- 
gelical Church decided to move and to build on another 
site the church edifice, which was pressingly necessary. 

A fine lot was purchased in the district of Gedik Pasha, 
half a mile away, in 1880; money was collected, and appli- 
cation was made for authorization by Imperial Firman to 
buildackurch. From that day to this petty Turkish offi- 
cials have been ableto prevent this application from 
reaching the imperial throne. 

The devices used to this end would fill a volume with the 
desciiption of their curious intricacies. They are all 

based on.the law that no Christian church can be built in 
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Turkey without an Imperial Firman, and upon the regula- 
tion that the Firman may not issue until everybody in the 
district is willing to say that he has no objection to the 
project.’ First, the officials indorsed on the petition the 
objection that the site was “too near” a mosque. Four or 
five years were consumedin securing a superior order for 
investigation into this objection. Then the objection was 
withdrawn, and the officials substituted for it the objection 
that no Protestants live in the district. Months passed in 
the effort to secure investigation : and as soon as this ob- 
jection was proved groundless, the officials brought for- 
ward the claims, successively, that the people do not want 
a Protestant church in that district, that there are enough 
Protestant churches there already, that the land is of a 
class which, under Mohammedan law, may not be used for 
Christian church purposes. Each of these objections, if well 
founded, would have been sufficient to prevent the building 
of the church ; but each one in turn, after long effort to 
secure examination, was proved entirely groundless. Then 
the officials invented a new lie to bar the consideration of 
the application. They declared that the district is inhab- 
ited by Mohammedans. The fact that two years bave been 
occupied in the effort to induce the Sublime Porte to oblige 
the officials of the district to send up a copy of the official 
map that willdisprove this statement, illustrates how this 
series of patently false suggestions have effectually blocked 
progress for fourteen years. ‘The animus underlying these 
objections is shown by the remark of one Turk to another 
on thesubject of forwarding the map to headquarters. The 
man’s signature was required to the letter of transmissal. 
“No,” said the Turk ; “if I sign that it means that the 
petition will go to the Sultan, and he will grant it. I will 
never sign a paper which will lead to the building of a 
Protestant church in the heart of Constantinople !” 

Meanwhile the old chapel became uninhabitable, and the 
congregation hired a house to worship in near the site 
where they still hope some day to build a church, since 
there is no objection to this site more than to any one 
where a Protestant church is to be built. 

Then the earthquake of July 10th turned this congrega- 
tion of two hundred souls into the street. In the struggle 
for securing habitation in the houses left standing they 
could not hire another place for worship. Then they 
asked permission to build a shed, without floor or-sheath- 
ing, on their lot to use for worship until their request for 
leave to build a church should be answered. This applica- 
tion was favorably received by the Grand Vizier; but he 
ordered it to be madein more formal shape through the 
regular channels of approach, This order carried the peti- 
tion back to the hands of the same officials who have ob- 
structed the petition to build a church, They indorsed 
upon it the words ‘‘ This application is not necessary, since 
the Government is already considering au application from 
the same parties to build a church on the same site. They 
should wait for their firman !” 

During four months the people of the Second Church 
have been deprived of stated meetings by lack of a place 
in which to come together. Yet no Ottoman Turk high in 
place to whom these facts are made known has sufficient 
sense of the preciousness of the right of worship, or of the 
requirements of justice, to come forward like a man and 
brush aside the malicious underlings who have set them- 
selves to deprive these Christians of the right to worship 
God together. 

Strangers visiting Constantinople sometimes wonder 
why there is not one Protestant church edifice in all that 
great city. Perhaps the reason has been made apparent. 

Constantinople. 


NARROW QUARTERS, 


BY THE REV, W. 8S. NELSON, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


Every preacher of the Gospel will say that it is much 
more pleasant to preach to an audience which fills the 
room than to one which is scattered over a space much too 
large for it; but there are limits to this as to all things; 
and when the audience cannot possibly squeeze into the 
allotted space, the preacher who sighs for more ample 
accommodation cannot be accused of undue ambition. 

At Mahaedeh we always have a crowded room, and oft«n 
there is a large surplus massed about door and window, 
hearing what they can and excluding all air from the 
patient crowd within. 

Fortunately for the speaker, his stand is close by the 
door and window, so that he may receive what fresh air 
struggles in and have the benefit of it before it has been 
used more than once or twice. By this arrangement, also, 
his voice reaches as far as possible into the overflow con- 
gregation outside. 

On one occasion the writer had risen to read the chapter 
for morning service when he became aware of an unusual 
visitor, and, turning to one side, saw a young calf trying 
to make its way behind the speaker. It required some 
self-control and a little gymnastic effort to continue the 
reading without interruption, and at the same time reach 
an intervening foot backward to intercept the enterpris- 
ing calf in its march toward the place reserved for the 
women. 

On another occasion when the writer sat down at the 
close of the sermon, his attention was attracted by a white 
object at his feet, in fact between them. It proved to be 
the church cat, which had found no other unoccupied spot 
in which to enjoy a quiet nap during the sermon. It was 
quite safe, for the speaker could not indulge in pacing the 
platform while preaching, since he could not take a step 
in any direction without treading on some member of the 
congregation. 

Mahaedeh is a place where we greatly need a larger and 
more suitable place of worship, and where we shall have it 
as soon as a Way can be devised for its erection without 
interference from the Government. 

Tripoli, 


January 17, 1895 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
IS HE SERIOUS? WHY NOT? 


FROM THE REV. H. M. BRIDGMAN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


I SUPPOSE ‘‘ a symposium ’”’ must be in order as to ways 
and means for the good old Board to clear off the old debt 
of $116,000 odd, and at the same time carry forward all the 
missions in the usual way, say, at the rate of $675,000 or $700,- 
000 a year, for 1895. Allow a benighted missionary to suggest. 
We will take it for granted that you have in round num- 
bers 450,000 members of Congregational churches, some 
4,000 churches, with nearly that number of ministers, in 
the different walks of life, if not acting as pastors. 

Now our beloved Board is in extremis, so that all of us 
need to be very serious, very practicable. Therefore I 
would suggest that a circular request be sent to all smok- 
ing pastors and preachers to make it a matter of conscience 
to forward to the Board an amount equal to the cost of 
their cigars per month. In this way, without passing any 
judgment at all on a weak brother’s habits, I feel sure we 
could secure to the Board at least $1,000; for if there are 
only thirty ministerial smokers among the 4,000(and I 
should hope there would not be more), then at two cigars a 
day, and at five cents a cigar, we should have $38.60 for 
each smoker, making a little over $1,000; and if the 
same circular would request and exhort all lay members 
of our churches who smoke to dothe same I feel sure we 
would get $4,000 more, or a total of $5,000 for tobacco alone. 
This in itself would lift us over the crisis for as many as 
one normal school for each of our eleven missions ! 

But from tobacco to comfortably well-to-do men, worth, 
say, $25,000, is only astep. We will reckon that Christians 
so comfortably off would gladly give one cent a day for the 
year, or $3.65 each. We estimate 50,000 such members of 
our churches. This will net at least $175,000! Then we will 
reckon 25,000 very well-todo members, worth $50,000. 
They could hardly wish to give less than two cents a day, 
or $7 a year. Here we have another $175,000! 

Then we must think there are 5,000 members worth $75,000 
or $100,000 each. How cheerfullv each would give $10 (the 
value of a horse blanket). This would net $50,000. Now 
we still have the poor always with us, ranging from $25,000 
down to the day laborers; but we have at least 300,000 of 
them left. Say that on an average they give one-half a 
cent a day, that would net us $550,000! 

But the good missionaries will not consent to be left out 
in the cold, and as they judge themselves as the very 
richest of the Lord’s servants, having left all, ete. As 
they have had a good many feelings in the past that were 
salutary, so they will want to “ feel again.’’ We will say 
400 missionaries at $20 each, or $8,000. They, thus, might 
become “ ensamples to the flock.”” Now, if we take this 
money, that makes the missioaary feel, say $8,000, and put 
it alongside the tobacco money of the smoking ministers 
and smoking laymen in ourchurches at home (no Americau 
missionary smokes), say $5,000, then we have $13,000 from 
these sources. 

Now, to sum up, we have 50,000 members, worth $25,000 
each, at 1 cent a day, or $3.65 the year, amounting to $175,000 
Also 25,000 members worth $50,000, at 2 cents a day, or 
$700 a year. 
Also 5,000 members worth from $75,000 to $100,000 at $10 a 


175,600 


50,000 

Then we still have 300,000, or more, worth from $25,C00, 

down to day laborers (wage earners); we will not 

burden these, but say 4% a cent a day, or an average 

$1.75 a year 
But we must not leave out our tobacco money 
And our money for the missionaries, 400 of them 
But legacies can't be reckoned up less than 


Then we have a total of, Cr 


Now, again, Dr.~old, musty debt (s-t it adrift’ as un- 


clean) $116,000 


$947,000 

This leaves to carry on the work for 1895 an amount 
greater by $200,000 than the Board has received in any one 
year! 

Now, do you say, “I am all out of my reckoning”? That 
there are not so many “wealthy men of our churches” 
worth $25,000, 850,000, and $75,000? Very well. But I live 
at a distance of 10,000 miles away, and it is said ‘‘ distance 
lends enchantment to the view.’’ Grant your doubt, tho. 
*“T doubt the doubter!’’ However, ‘‘ wherever there is a 
a will there is a way’’; so let us reckon 200,000 church 
members of ourorder, who could esteem it a privilege (in 
the present emergency) to give a written promise to the 
Board of $4 for this year. That gives us $800,000 ; 200,000 
more (poorer members) offer to give }¢ a cent a day, 
$550,000. 

200,000 members in the present emergency, $4.00 each... 
200,000 (poorer members) at 4% a cent aday 

Legacies (less than usual) 

400 willing missioners at $20 each 

From tobacco using, ministers and laymen 


$800,000 


Making a sum total of 
Or, one million, four hundred and sixrty-three thousand 
dollars ! 

1 think I like this last plan best, and no one, with the 
least faith in God or man, can say that it isimprac- 
ticable. 

Write off $116,000 odd for the old debt 


We still have............ s.seeee pep enwbensemenepesneutawennen $1, 
Or more than $600,000 above any year in the history of the Board. 


Mr. Editor, let the churches ‘‘ rise to the occasion,” and 
shine, on this basis; and I believe I can guarantee that 
every missionary will gladly go $20 deep into his trowsers 

=— till he feels that worth for ‘‘the Board” and his 

4ord, 

The King’s business is urgent. To falter in this crisis 
of the Board is sinful. Let every Congregationalist male 
member of a church write at once to Mr. Ward, I owe 
you, for the Board—fillin, give name, P. O., etc.; so like- 
wise every woman. Look to Nehemiah for an example of 
a Lord’s worker. 


Umzumbe, Natal. 





January 17, 1895. 
Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 





EGYPTIAN SCARABS.* 


WHEN in prehistoric times the forefathers of the Egyp- 
tians first reached the basin of the Nile, their notice was 
at once attracted by an insect whose odd shape and still 
more singular habits were new tothem. This was a co- 
leopteran about one inch in length, black or green in 
color, the males of which were furnished with horns and 
protuberances from the shoulders, by whose aid they 
were able to bear in their flight balls of mud from the 
banks of the Nile, where they had industriously rolled 
them into spherical form, away to the borders of the des- 
ert. Here the recently arrived observers discovered the 
females, unprovided with horns and therefore helpless 
to assist in the transit, waiting to deposit their eggs in 
the tiny globes of river-soil and to bury the latter in the 
sand.” During the course of a month the strangers jle- 
tected these eggs hatching out into larvae; they watched 
them develop into chrysalids; and these, at the end of 
a lunation, they beheld bursting forth from the balls of 
clay into young scarabeei, endued with vigorous life and 
motion, brilliant in hue, and instinctively releasing 
their inner wings into the light of heaven and the gentle 
air that wafted them back to the edge of the Nile, In- 
stantly the astonished immigrants perceived in this 
strange beetle, in its transmutation through various 
phases and in its miraculous resurrection, an emblem of 
ever-enduring life, of existence underlying physical as- 
pect, of being transient through heterogeneous guises 
from creation onward—emanation, transformations, to 
resurrection—of ever-recurrent dying and becoming 
again, and hence really of life without end. Presently, 
they seem to have applied this object lesson to them- 
selves ; to the human being death is only apparent, not 
extinction, but simply a state of metamorphosis—per- 
sonality is not destroyed, but merely undergoing renew- 
al—from which vicissitude it shall rise into a repetition 
of youth, beauty, force, and faculty of reproduction. To 
this end they proceeded carefully to embalm the body 
after death, the larva, as it were, or chrysalis of an 
about-to-be rejuvenated manhood. And thus, possibly, 
it was this tiny scarabzeus which gave to them the con- 
cept and faith and dogma of immortality of which they 
made so much in their religious system. 

One more step naturally followed. From very early 
times they began to represent the living scarabzeus by 
unchangeable models in faience, steatite and precious 
stones of every kind to which they attributed like signifi- 
cance, so that they might serve as pledges of the same 
hopes, or actually insure a similar return to life. And 
these they either wrapped in the winding sheets, or wove 
in a network to cover the entire body, or inserted in the 
place of the heart of a deceased loved one, Not content 
with caring in this way for the future life of the depart- 
ed, they employed them as talismans of security and 
future welfare to the living, wearing them as gems upon 
the fingers, stringing them in necklaces to fall upon the 
breast, and setting them in precious metals as jewels for 
personal adornment of endless variety. Engraved upon 
the under eide with the hieroglyphic signs entering into 
the composition of the owner’s name they were used as 
signets to attest in wax any written document, or to seal 
in clay doors, chests or other stores of valuable articles. 

In his modest volume Mr. Myer has endeavored to give 
account of this veneration on the part of the ancient 
Egyptians for the natural scarabzeus, to treat of the 
manufacture of its artificial facsimiles—scarabs—to 
state the peculiarities of the latter as produced at differ- 
ent epochs in Egyptian history, to show the manner and 
means by which they were engraved, to tell where they 
are commonly found, to set forth their position in the 
philosophy and theological convictions of the Egyptians, 
to define the relation of the scarabzeus to their scheme of 
psychology, and to acknowledge the difficulty of detect- 
ing modern counterfeits of genuine or ancient scarabs. 
So much and so far he has done well. 

The matter of prime importance according to Mr. Myer 
appears to be the profound philosophy of the scarab. 
He writes : 





“Thave been led into a train of thought, having as its 

basis a more philosophical treatment of the meaning of the 
Scarabzeus as a symbol, in the religious metaphysic concep- 
tion of it by the ancient Egyptians. I am convinced that 
at the period when we first meet with the symbol of the 
scarabeusin Egypt, it was already the symbol and tangible 
expression of an elevated religious idea,” etc. 
And this metaphysical conception or elevated religious 
idea it is his purpose and delight to develop in his little 
book. Asan inevitable consequence it lacks much that is 
necessary to a proper or popular review of the subject. 

First of all, it is remarkable that its author nowhere 
describes in words either the beetle or its imitation for 
the benefit of his readers. This is to be explained, ap- 
farently, from a want of personal experience with the 
objects themselves. He seems to imagine the young 

*SCARABS. The History, Manufacture and Religious Symbolism of 
the Scarabeus, in Ancient Egypt, Phoenicia, Sardinia, Etruria, etc. By 


ISAAC Mykr, LL.B. New York: For sale by Edwin W, Dayton. 1 vol., 
1amo, pp, 177, 
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scarabeei were hatched out on the very banks of the 
river : 

‘‘The insect was the first living creature seen coming to 
life from the fertilizing mud of the Nile, under the influ- 


ence of the hot rays of the sun, after the subsidence of the 
inundating waters of that river.” 


In other words, he is not enough of a naturalist to un- 
derstand the design of the peculiar physiology of the 
scarabzous for transporting the ball of mud inland tothe 
borders of the distant desert; and, of course, he could 
not describe the ‘‘ insect” as he ought. 

Next, ina volume of this kind one naturally looks for 
numerous illustrations. But Mr. Myer does not, from 
the beginning to the end of his theme, insert a single 
picture of the innocent cause of all this sentiment and 
speculation—the sacred beetle of the Egyptians, the 
Ateuchus sacer Afgyptiorum ; nor does he attempt optic- 
ally further to show by what characters the genera 
Buprestis, Cantharis and Copris differ from Atewchus 
as well as one from the other. 

Obviously, at first sight, as well as after perusal, Mr. 
Myer's work is not one of original investigation. He has 
no new observations, studies or results of investigation 
upon the objects themselves to offer or announce. Hav- 
ing discovered nothing, he has nothing fresh to publish. 
Even the translation of scarab inscriptions upon his own 
interpretation and authority—a natural and usual fea- 
ture of such a work—is conspicuous by absence. Mr. 
Myer does not speak of possessing any collection of 
scarabs, or of handling even a single specimen ; so far ag 
his story goes, his contact with scarabs seems to be lim- 
ited to taking observations upon them through the glass 
covers of showcases in such places as the British Museum 
or the Museum of the Louvre. 

Nor can it be said that in his use of second-hand mate- 
rial, often quoted at length, the best of discrimination is 
always exercised in selection. For example, it was not 
necessary or discreet to repeat what Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie has to say about the collection of scarabs stolen 
fron the Museum now at Gizeh. Mr. Petrie confessed 
the only basis he had for his remarks was hearsay—a 
very poor foundation for a serious judgment—and te 
expressed a desire that the truth or falsity of this judg- 
ment might be determined. Before re-echoing his ven- 
turesome remark Mr. Myer had it in his power to prove 
the accuracy of the rumor; yet he made no effort to do 
so. Most unaccountably he abstains from making an 
easy investigation, and prefers to reproduce a totally 
unfounded charge. 


“Tf [these specimens] are . . in New York City, it 
possesses a genuine and rare collection of scarabs.”’ 


“Tf? why “if”? Why does not Mr. Myer inform us 
definitely ? It must be inferred, from his not doing so, 
that he was conscious of being unable to recognize the 
stolen Gizeh scarabs were he to gaze directly uponthem, 
or to report that the collection in New York does not 
contain them. Beyond all question it would have been 
wiser for Mr. Myer to have omitted this extract from 
Dr. Petrie’s ‘* Historical Scarabs.” 

By frequent allusions in this volume to the Qabbalah, 
Mr. Myer professes to be a Hebrew scholar. According 
ly, he ought to be at home in the science of biblical exe- 
gesis. Ordinary readers, therefore, would naturally rely 
upon his technical knowledge, and imagine themselves 
instructed by anything he might say in the line of bib- 
lical interpretation. Any reader learned in Semitic lan- 
guages, however, would be astounded upon encounter- 
ing the following advice : 

“The description of the working and engraving of pre- 
cious stones in the seventh century before our era, is given 
in Ezekiel 28:13, where, addressing the King of Tyre, he 
says: ‘Thou art covered with precious stones of all kinds. 
. . « The wheels and drills of the tapidaries were pre- 
pared in thy service for the day in which thou wert Cre- 
ated.’ ” 

Turning to the St. James and the Revised Version in 
order to ascertain what the rendering here given in ital- 
ics is regarded as an improvement upon, we find the 
translation in the Revised Version to be: 

‘““The workmanship of thy tabrets and of thy pipes was 

in thee; in the day that thou wast created they were pre- 
pared.” 
Here the Hebrew word rendered ‘‘ workmanship” may 
well enough be represented by ‘‘service.” But the word 
translated ‘‘ tabrets”” occurs twenty times in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and always with the signification of a ‘‘ tam- 
bourine” or ‘‘kettledrum.” It cannot mean anything 
else in this passage; and to substitute a ‘‘ Japidary’s 
wheel” in its place simply because the two articles are 
circular in shape is exegesis run wild. Andsothe Hebrew 
word translated ‘‘ pipes,” tho occurring only this once in 
Scripture, must either signify something ‘ hollowed 
out ’—3uch as a musical instrument under the form of a 
“pipe,” or a ‘‘cavity” in which a gem may be set,a 
**bezel’"—or else it must be considered a plural of the 
Hebrew word for ‘‘female.” No other interpretation 
can be linguistically legitimate or allowable. If any 
improvement be permissible it would read, inasmuch 
as the tabret is usually played by female dancers : 

“The service of thy tambourines and thy female players 
was prepared with thee in the day when thou wast cre- 
ated ’— 
the reference being either to the birthday of the king, or 
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to the day of his accession to the throne—an occasion 
always celebrated by outdursts of rejoicing on the part 
of the people. 

To a student seeking a general or complete mono- 
graph on the Egyptian scarab, Mr. Myer’s dissertation 
will prove unsatisfactory ; but, to one enjoying curious 
speculation on the mystic transcendentalism of the 
scarab, his book is just the thing.” Indeed, we susp ct 
the ancient Egyptians, were it possib'e for them to gt 
hold of this exposition, would be surprisei to find brew 
their sacred beetle could be made to adun brate eo mi th 
more than they themselves ever dreamed, 


> 
> 





The pressure on our columns leaves us only room for 
brief mention of the books named below, to which we 
would gladly give more extended notice. They all belong 
in the class of good books. We hope that our brief notes 
will indicate to our readers what is characteristic in each, 
and their general lines of merit. ‘‘The Bishop Paddock 
Lectures” for 1894, by C. W. E. Body, M.A., D.C.L., Pro- 
fessor in the New York General Theological Seminary, are 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., under the title, The 
Permanent Value of the Book of Genesis as an Integral 
Part of the Christian Revelation. (New York. 31.50.) The 
author’s general conclusion with regard to the several 
parts of Genesis is, that they are bound together by certain 
spiritual ties which center in the Incarnation, and which 
forbid their sepvration. As to the theories of Wellhausen, 
he finds the basis on which they rest inadequatr, 
Christian Creeds and Confessions. By Prof. G. 
A. Gumlich, Ph.D. Translated from the German by L A. 
Wheatley. (Funk & Wagnall’s Company, New York. 
$1.00.) This isan exceedingly condensed compendium of 
the creeds of Christendom. It is intended for popular 
rather than scholarly use, and will be most useful for this 
purpose. It is the most thoroughly weedei, vigorously 
condensed and systematized compendium of doctrine yet 
published with any responsible and accurate scholarship 
behind it.——Evolution and the Immanent God is an 
‘Essay on the Natural Theology of Evolution,” by the 
Rev. William F. English, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, East Windsor, Conn. (Arena Publishing 
Co., Boston. 75 cents.) The author of this volume re- 
views the doctrine of evolution from the standpoint of 
Evangelical Orthodoxy, and shows its relation to it. 
He bases himself on the doctrine of the divine immanence, 
and gives evolution the theistic interpretation throughout, 
accepting to the full the doctrine of miracles, supernatur- 
alism and prayer. Such a consistent, full-hearted exposi- 
tion of the subject will be most suggestive to many 
readers. 
striking and suggestive title the Rev. Frederick William 
Hamilton, pastor of the ‘Church of Our Father” (Uni- 
versalist) at Pawtucket, R. I., publishes a highly thought- 
ful and instructive series of sermons on the relations of the 
Church to points in the secular life, such as education, 
charity, business, labor, politics, reforms and society. The 
volume is another of the many gratifying indications that 
the Church isrising to a sense of spiritual responsibility in 
the secular sphere. Outlines of Christian Theology. By 
the Rev. Cornelius Walker, D.D. (Thomas Whittaker, New 
York. $1.50.) The author of this brief manual of Christian 
theology holds the chairof Systematic Divinity in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia. The present volume is not 
a path-breaking treatise propounding or leading into new 
conceptions of theology, nor is it intended to be. Itisa 
delightfully simple, sensible and gracious statement of 
Christian truth in a form which can be easily under- 
stood, and which commends itself to the reader. The au- 
thor is very thoroughly catholic and evangelical, far from 
all sacramentarian taint, and equally far from the no less 
pernicious blot of dogmatism. The whole book glows 
with Christian fervor of the Johannine type. Simon 
Peter; His Later Life and Labours. By Chas. 8. 
Robinson, D.D. A series of practical discourses on points 
in the later life of St. Peter. done in Dr. Robinson’s bril- 
liant and popular style, and published by Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. (New York. $1.25.)———An extremely rich and 
pithy volume, published by George H. Ellis (Boston. 
$1.00), Messages of Faith, Hope and Love. Selections 
for Every Day in the Year fromthe Sermons and Writings 
of James Freeman Clarke, with a good portrait in helio- 
type.- Oowikapun; or, How the Gospel Reached the 
Nelson River Indians. By Egerton Ryerson Young. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. 3100.) An attractive narra- 
tive of the conversion of Oowikapun, one of the Nelson 
River Indians, and the preaching of the Gospel among 
those tribes. It is a pleasant story, in which a tale of 
romance and adventure is pleasantly combined with the 
religious history. ———U>p the Susquehanna is a pleasing 
series of letters which run on the attractions of the Sus- 
quehanna valley from the Chesapeake to Otsego Lake, 
with touches of history, reminiscences of the Indians, a 
glance at the natural history, and pen pictures of things 
worth seeing, by HilesC. Pardoe. The illustrations are 
neatly done. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. $1.00.) St. 
Paul and Woman. By the Rev. Wm. De Loss Love, D.D., 
Hartford, Conn. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
75 cents.) The point of this essay is to reconcile the mod- 
ern practice of women’s speaking in churches with Paul’s 
prohibition. Dr. Love holds that the prohibition applies 
to a matter of custom which, tho valid then, did not contain 
in it the elements of permanence, and therefore fell away 
with the change of customs. The volume is published with 
two or three pages of commendation from Professor Park, 
Joseph Cook and others. Sir Henry Layard: His Ad- 
ventures and Discoveries, by Alfred E. Lomax, recalls, in 
a few well-written and readable chapters, the story of a 
life which has resulted in the revelation of the ancient 
empires of the Euphrates valley, and the building up of a 
new knowledge of biblical history. The book is popular, 

brief and useful. (Thomas Whittaker, New ¥ork. 50 
cents.) 
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Medieval Europe, 814-1300. By Ephraim 
Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Harvard. (Gina & Co., Boston. 381.65) 
This is an exceedingly compact survey of 
the bistory of Medieval Europe, and aa such 
is furnished with all the necessary appara- 
tus for study in the way of bibliology 
and maps. Tho the text is very m uch con- 
densed, it by no means follows that itis dry 
in itself or that the life and characteristic 
features of the history are gone. Quite to 
the contrary, Professor Emerton has suc- 
ceeded in constructing an exceedingly in- 
teresting narrative, which carries in its 
brief terms the life and characteristic dra- 
matic movement of the history. The author 
does not limit himself to political history, 
but presents a broad and comprehensive 
picture of the times, the movement of popu- 
lation, the growth of institutions, the de- 
velopment of philosophy and theology, and 
the rise of the lower and middle classes. 
The author's study of the intellectual life 
of the times is as happy as anything in the 
book. His statements of the positions of 
opposing parties in the intellectual and 
theological conflicts of the times are greatly 
to be admired. Fine examples are the 
unusually full and satisfactory analysis of 
the influences which led to the Alvigen- 
sian crusade and of the opinions which 
divided the parties in the debate 
between St. Bernard and Anselm,——— 
A similar history in plan aud charac- 
ter, equally condensed, tho, from the re- 
quirements of the larger field, a much 
larger volume, is A History of Rome to the 
Battie of Actium, By Evelyn Shirley 
Sauckburgh, M.A., Late Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $1.75) We should describe 
this work as a systematic epitome of the 
results of modern study of Roman history 
in all its departments, including that of 
antiquarian Italian research. The history 
begins with what is known of the pre- 
Roman inhabitants of Italy, and traces the 
evolution of Rome through more than 
seven hundred years down to the triumph 
of imperialism at Actium. The work is 
founded throughout on the ancient author- 
ities, whd, however, are read in the light of 
the ripest modern exposition and criticism. 
The merit of the book lies in its thorough, 
compendious and vigorous presentation of 
the entire history in one original vol- 
ume, and its representation in modern 
form and fiom the modern point of 
view. History of the Reformed Church 
of Germany, 1620-1890. By the Rev. James 
I. Good, DD. (Daaiel Miller, Reading, 
Penn. $200.) We assume that this history 
was written with a practical end in view, 
to supply American readers with a con- 
nected history of the Reformed Church, and 
particularly of its origin in Germany, for 
the reason that no book existed in Enylish 
which covered this ground or showed why 
the founders of the Refurmed Churchin the 
United States emigrated to this country. 
The characteristic feature of the volume is 
that it brings together the two sections of 
the history into one and gives a systematic 
presentation of the Reformed Church bhis- 
tory through the entire course and field of 
its development. 


There is much food for reflection in Mo- 
nism as Connecting Religion and Science. 
By Ernst Haeckel, translated from the Ger- 
man by J. Gilchrist. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 80 cents.) This monograph is 
published with a full appendix of notes 
under the title of ‘‘ The Confession of Faith 
of a Man of Science,” a curious but instruct- 
ive title toa book whose main as-umption 
is that neither in religion nor in science 
there is any place for faith, Haeckel’s 
Monism, as detined in this treatise, is sim- 
ple pantheism. The exclusive term monism 
is used only in the earlier part of the book, 
to be abandoned in the later chapters for 
pantheism, or to be used interchangeably 
with it, as having the same meaning. The 
doctrine of personal immortality is denied 
and derided. Consciousness is only a de- 
veloped function of atoms: 

“Consciousness, like feeling and willing among 
the higher animals, is a mechanical work of the 
ganglion cells,and as such must be carried back 
to chemical and physical events in the plasma 
of these.” , 

The human soul is not an entity, but a 
function. There is no innate belief in im- 
mortality in the human mind. Neither 
Buddbism nor Moses taught it. Plato and 

Christ elaborated the irrational anachro- 
nism. The basis for it is swept clean 
away now, and with it the doctrine of a 
personal God, which is said to bave van- 
ished before the withering power of Haeck- 
el’s inquiries, viz.: 

“Whence comes this personal God? What 
was He doing before creation? And whence 
di@He derivethe material for it 7” 
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Difficult questions these for a modest theo- 
Jogian to reply to; but no more difficult 
than to trace the process by which the 
sentient, rational and organic cosmos has 
been developed from an inorganic ether. 
Haeckel’s ether leaves the whole series of 
such speculations as difficult as ever. We re 
tort: Whence comesthis ether? What was 
it doing before creation ? Whence did it de- 
rive the intelligence and order everywhere 
displayed in organic nature’ There is a 
deal of assumption and assertion in Haeckel, 
but we nowhere see the mystery dispelled 
from the origin of organic or inorganic 
nature or of conscious intelligence. The 
whole book is a painfulexample of the ex- 
treme difficulty of giving ashow of reason 
to the atheistic hypothesis and of the ex- 
treme repugnance of an intelligent materi- 
alist like Haeckel to recognize the fact that 
his theory is unqualified atheism. His 
classification of Shakespeare among pan- 
theists is a cool piece of effrontery which 
leads one to suspect that having committed 
the supreme effrontery of expunging God 
from his Cosmos, everything else in that 
line seems easy. 


At the head of this group of good books 
which in the pressure on our columns have 
to be cut off with brief mention, we name 
The Letsure of God, and Other Studies in 
the Sptritual Evolution. By Johu Cole- 
man Adams. (Universalist Publication 
House, Boston. $1.00.) This is in all re- 
spects a rich, thoughtful and inspiring 
series of sermons, aud would be such in any 
pulpit in Christendom. The sermons have 
the rare quality of a finely finished form 
and ripe, complete expression. The main 
points are put clearly and ina telling way. 
The subjects are important, grasped firmly, 
and put in a beautiful, imaginative as well 
as strong form.———Protestant Missions. 
Their Rise and Early Progress. Lectures. 
By A. C. Thompson. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $8175.) ‘The lectures 
which form the basis of this volume were 
delivered a few years ago at Hartford The- 
ological Seminary, but have been so much 
extended, rewritten and enriched with 
Notes in the Appendix as to havea different 
character. They are now published as an 
introduc ion to the history of modern 
Protestant missions, with which the 
learned author is particularly familiar. 
His long connection with the American 
Board and his mission journeys among 
their stations and other missions all over 
the world, have given him extraordinary 
advantages, The title is misleading, as it 
is only introductory to the early Protes- 
tant missions. The volume opens with a 
glance at the relation of the Reformation 
to Missions. We have then sketches of 
early Dutch and English missions, of John 
Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians, Early 
Colonial Endeavors, David Brainerd, the 
Danish Tranquebar Mission and Greenland 
Mission. The volume ends with a chapter 
on Early Moravian Missions. 


Henry of Navarre and the Religious 
Wars. By Edward T. Blake. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. $4.50.) 
The merits of this volume are a popular 
style, copious and interesting illustrations, 
and a solid, rich and every way elegant 
manufacture. The material was collected 
by the author in a two years’ residence in 
Béarn, the native country of Henry IV. It 
isan admirable and highly readable mono- 
graph on the gallant prince but displays no 
great mastery of the original sources, and 
carries the principle of moral indifference to 
the extreme. As to the tragedy of August 
24th, 1572, which has remained ever since 
the movuumental atrocity of modern his- 
tory, he puts on record a dilettante account 
of the massacre which convicts him of not 
keepiug pace with the recent scholarship on 
the one hand, and of attempting to set 
aside the statements of contemporary his- 
torians, by a burst of ingenious caprice on 
the other. He denies that the massacre was 
premeditated, asserts that the Huguenots 
forced the Court into this extreme measure 
by their violence, and that the whole mas- 
sacre was a political measure with which 
religion had nothing to do—all this, as 
usual, in such cases, on the slimmest basis of 
evidence. This account of St. Barthole- 
mew’s, as given in these pages, is a blot on 
the work which spoils its character as ra- 
tional history. 


Studies in the Christian Evidences, being 
Apologetics for the Times. By Alexander 
Mair, D.D. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $2.25.) Primarily 
we should call this a people’s book, tho 
written by a scholar and under a scholar’s 
responsibility to criticism. It is highly 
evangelical and conservative in tone, and 
as such has’ been recognized as safe and 
sound to be put in circulation among gen- 
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eral readers. The second edition was pub- 
lished abroad, we believe, in 1890, and 
republished here by the Tract Society, 
which further indicated its appreciation of 
the popular religious value of the work by 
crowning it with the George Wood Gold 
Medal as the best religious publication of 
the year. The third edition has been re- 
vised by the author very considerably. The 
tenth study, ‘Recent Views with Regard 
to the Pentateuch”’ is wholly new, and is 
intended to show how the more cautious 
scholars and critics look at the Pentateuch. 
Dr. Mair’s own position is the moder- 
ate one that while the Pentateuch is sub- 
stantially the work of Moses, there is no 
danger in admitting that the materials 
were left by Moses in a more or less frag- 
mentary form, and that it has been sub- 
jected to considerable recension at different 
times and by different persons. 


Part V of the Fishes of North America 
thut are Caught on Hook and Line. By 
Wm. C. Harris. (The Harris Publishing 
Co , New York. $1.50 per Part. To be com- 
plete in forty numbers. $45.00.) This pres- 
ent Part indicates no falling off in work- 
mansbip either in the natural history and 
descriptive text or in the high standard set 
for the workin the black and white and col- 
ored examples, drawn from nature, The 
present Part is devoted to the Duck bill 
Catfish and Sturgeon, and the HKowfin, or 
Dogfish. The Part contains two beautiful 
full-page (large quarto) illustrations in 
natural color of the weakfish, or squc- 
teague, and of the Rocky Mountain white- 
fish. These examples areall given upright, 
in their natural attitude in the water, with 
the utmost attention to all the details of 
lifelike representation. The same pains 
and thoroughness characterize the descrip- 
tive text. The cost of the work is heavy, 
The plates alone will cost about $25,000, 
without reckoning the expense of obtaining 
the original gil portraits of the fishes as 
found in their natural waters all over 
North America. Weare happy to add that, 
after long delay, Mr. Harris has now ar- 
ranged with the Riverside Press(Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) for the systematic and regu- 
lar publication of the Parts. Messrs. Arm- 
strong & Co., of Cambridge, Mass., are to 
furnish the colored plates as rapidly as they 
can be executed in the best possible man- 
ner, or about twoamonth. The early com- 
pletion of the work is therefore assured, 
and may be anticipated asan important, as 
wellas a highly interesting contribution to 
the natural history of the continent. 


Chetro’s Language of the Hand, (Pub- 
lished by the Author, 432 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. $200.) This is an amusing 
work, which, flimsy as its basis is, has quite 
as good ground to stand on and quite as 
much of promise in it for morality and 
good sense as the so-called ‘Christian 
Science,” or occultism in general. If they 
are rational, then we shall go for the addi- 
tion of ‘‘Cheiro the Palmist” to the cata- 
log of philosophers and the inclusion of his 
‘*complete practical work on the sciences 
of cheirognomy and cheiromancy ” amcnyg 
the works of science. Are these large 
names not well derived from the Greek 
And does he not make out as good a case 
for himself in his black-and-white drawings 
of the hand and its lines, as they do? Yea, 
verily. Anddo we not have here five fingers 
on one hand, ten fingers on two hands, with 
nails long or short, wide or narrow, blunt 
or pointed, and labeled consumptive, heart 
diseased, paralytic, etc.? And have not 
people with such nails descended into the 
grave of consumption, heart disease, paral- 
ysis,and soon? Yea, doubtless: and by the 
thousand, with many more yet to follow. 
And does not Cheiro the Palmist tell all 
about them and make picture of ther 
hands and their fingernails ? Yea, verily ; 
and yet some people do call it all humbug. 


Introduction to English Literature. bni- 
cluding a Number of Classic Works, with 
Notes. By F. V. N. Painter, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture, Roanoke College. (Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, New York. $1.25) The plan on 
which this Introduction is made, of substi- 
tuting characteristic selections of tie lit- 
erature itself for critical accounts of what 
they are, is not as novel as the author of 
this manual intimates. The modern ten- 
dency lies strongly toward this kind of 
manual, arranged on the general chronolog- 
ical plan adopted by Professor Painter, who 
has made his representative selections in 
an intelligent way and with good judg- 
ment. The extracts are extended enough 
to show the characteristics of each writer, 
and numerous enough to represent the 
period or group to which he belongs. The 
notes are intended to bring out the charac. 
teristic features of each period and of each 
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writer in the period. In this way the 
author guides the student by showing him 
what to look for and how to study, rather 
than by doing his work for him. 


Lectures on the Darwinian Theory. De- 
liwered by the Late Arthur Milnes Marshall, 
Professor of Zoology in Owens College. 
Edited by C. F. Marshall, M.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.C.S. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$2.25.) This volume is in some sense a trib- 
ute to the late author’s enthusiastic sup- 
port of Darwin. It contains his lectures in 
connection with the Extension Lectures of 
the Victoria University in 1893, and formsa 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
Darwinism. They givea full sketch of the 
rise and development. of the evolutionary 
theory, and an exposition of the doctrine of 
artificial and natural selection with the 
argument forit from paleontology and em- 
bryology. The sixth lecture is devoted to 
the objections which have been pressed 
against Darwin’s theory. The closing lec- 
ture is the tribute of oneof his most earnest 
disciples to the Life and Work of the great 
naturalist. The illustrations are from orig- 
inal drawings by the author, or from photo- 
graphs from nature, and have been prepared 
for the press with great care. 


The Fifth Biennial Report of the Depart- 
ment of Statistics for the Stateof Indiana, 
for 1893-94, by William A. Peelle, Jr., 
Chief of Bureau, contains the usual tabu- 
lations of statistics as to the industries, 
productions and natural resources of. the 
State. The characteristic feature of the 
Report is, however, the Report as to 
“Women Wage Earners,” their employ- 
ment and earnings, and the very important 
department of domestic labor. On tbe last 
head the Report is comprehensive and val- 
uable. It takes u» many points as to the 
habits of domestic employers and employés, 
which have been left in much confusion be- 
fore. It appears, for example, that in Indi- 
ana the number of white, American-born 
domestics is greater than all others, fol- 
lowed in order by colored Americans, Ger- 
mavs and Irish. Substantially the same 
statements hold as to their parents. 
Their average savings the past year are 
placed at #21.75, and their average earnings 
at $131.97. This is, of course, net earnings 
over and above board and lodgings. The 
most interesting part of the report is that 
which gives the personal Reports of individ- 
ual domestics and their replies to the in- 
quiries addressed to them. 


Abraham Linco'n and the Downfall of 
American Slavery, by Noah Brooks, is the 
latest addition to the ‘t Heroes of the Na- 
tions’’ series. This series, under the gen- 
eral editorial supervision of Evelyn Abbott, 
M A., Fellows of Balliol, Oxford, is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. (New 
York. $1.50.) Mr. Brooks’s volume takes its 
plan from that laid down for the series in 
general. It is brief, compendious and 
popular. It brings out the main points of 
Mr. Lincoln’s character and life. It sets 
the history, in which he was for the time the 
leading spirit, before the reader in a broad 
way, without any confusing delay on de- 
tails, or discussion of minor and unsettled 
points. It is written from a standpoint of 
full sympathy with Mr. Lincoln, takes his 
side, as we believe it should, in the vexa- 
tious debate with General McClellan, vin- 
dicates the general soundness of his judg- 
ment as to the military as well as the 
civil policy to be pursued,and brings out 
with inspiring force and eloquence the 
moral points on which the nation rallied 
and refreshed its strength in defeat and 
trial for the final victory. 


The two annual volumes of Scribner's 
Magazine for the year 1894 show up well 
to outer inspection in their handsome bind- 
ing in brown linen and gold, while, within 
the covers, one sits down to feust on the 
rich things of the whole world, civilized 
and uncivilized, with a large admixture of 
romance, poetry, and thought in all moods 
and all planes thrown in. The typograph- 
ical execution is unsurpassed. The illus- 
trations continue to keep in the front line 
as to the theory and practice of the art. 
Fifteen, and perhaps ten, years ago sucha 
publication as this would have been impos- 
sible. Even now there is something of the 
delight of surprise in turning over the 
leaves of these two annual volumes and 
noting the variety, richness and the all-the- 
world-round character of thecontents. The 
editors allow nothing in the way of the 
world’s progress to get ahead of them, and 
nothing in the way of achievement or its 
happenings to escape them. With one of 
these great montblies coming to his table, 
no one need feel himself a stranger to the 
world, its civilization, its enterprise, its 
progress, or its developments of genius. 
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Before He is Twenty. This is a capital 
book on “ Five Perplexing Aspects of the 
Boy Question Considered,” by Robert J. 
Burdette, Frances Hodgson Burvett, Ed- 
ward W. Bok, Mrs. Burton Harrison and 
Mrs. Lyman Abbott. (Revell Company, 
New York. 75 cents.) Nothing indicates 
more impressively the change in the atti- 
tude of people to moral and religious ques- 
tions than such a book as this. The train- 
ing of the young and the whole tbé@ory of 
discipline is the point on which our theories 
and philosophies of life tell with the great- 
est effect. ‘They can be traced here if any- 
where. And in this collection of remarks, 
on the ‘‘ Boy Question” from five represent- 
ative evangelical writers, their effect can 
be most plainly traced. It is impossible to 
lay down the bright little book without a 
distinct and pleasing impression of the 
world’s progress, very great progress in 
this particuiar matter, where it 1s most 
likely to be couservative. ‘he book is one to 
be highly commended to all who are re 
spousihle for boys and their training = It is 
not written for the young peuple them- 
selves, tho it would dothem no barwm; but to 
their elders and directors we commend it as 
wise, tucttul and sympathetic. 


Evolution and Ethics, and Other Essays. 
This is the ninth volume of ['homas H. 
Huxley’s Collected Essays. (D. Appleton & 
Cu., New York. $1.25) It contains E-says 
ond Addresses, published in 1890 and siuce - 
The latter haif of the volume is occupied 
with Mr. Huxley’s attack on General 
Bvoth’s ** Darkest EKnygland”’ scheme, pub- 
lisned under the title of **Sucial Diseases 
aud Worse Remedies.”’ 


The Harpers publish a volume of Com- 
memorutive Addresses, By Parke Godwin. 
The collection 13 composed of tne addresses 
in commemoration of George Wiltiam Cur- 
tis, before the Century Association of this 
city; of Edwin Booth, at the celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of his birth by the 
Players’ Club ; of Louis Kossuth; of John 
James Audubon and William C. Bryant. 
(New York. $1.50.) 


- 


LITERARY NOTES, 





The Catholic World for January con- 
tains an illustrated article on **‘ Unbappy 
Armenia,” by John J. O'Shea. 


....'' The School Poetry Book,’’ a collec- 
tion of short clas-ic poems collected by Mr. 
James H. Penuiman, of Philadelphia, will 
soon be publisued by D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 


.The Altruistic Review has been 
united with Our Day as an illustrated 
monthly record of Current Reform under 
the editorial charge of Josepn Cook and 
Hazlitt Alva Cuppy. 


....A new and enlarged work by Dr. 
Wright, of St. Paul, on the “Early Biblesof 
America,” which contains nearly five hun- 
dred pages and thirty-three illustrations, is 


just coming from the press of ‘Thomas 


Whittaker. 


..-»-Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller is soon to 
begin a special course of “Talks About 
Birds,” under the direction of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. The course 
will be of special interest to young people, 
teaching them how to observe for them- 
selves, and to identify by means of Manuals 
without the use of a gun. 


...-According to The Bookman Mrs. 
Hamerton reports the last sentence written 
by her husband on the day he died to be 
this: 

“In my dreams I have often desired to find a 
country where justice and peace would reign ; 
but I feel that is only a dream, and As long as I 
ain of this world | shall not find it.” 


.-Subscriptions for ‘‘The Quakers in 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, and 
their Settlement of the Middle West,” by 
Stephen B. Weeks, Ph.D., can now be sent 
to the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Md. The work will appear as an “extra 
volume” in the University’s ‘* Studies in 
Historical and Political Science,”’ will con 
tain about 300 pages octavo, and be sold at 
$1.50 per copy. 


--..-The reminiscences of Mr. George Au- 
gustus Sala will be issued immediately in 
two volumes by the Scribners; alsoa new 
work by Prof. George I’. Ladd, of Yale Uni- 
versity, to be entitled ** The Philosophy of 
the Mind,” and an adaptation of the late 
Prof. Austin Phelps’s ‘ Eoglish Style ia 
Public Discourse,” for general use as a text- 
book on rhetoric, by Prof. H. A. Frink, of 
Amherst College. 


-+.-The fourth volume of Craik’s ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Prose Selections,” and a volume on 
Aristotle’s “Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art,” by Professor Butcher, of Edinburgh, 
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will soon be issued by Macmillan & Co., 
also the “‘ Life and Letters of R. W. Church, 
late Dean of St. Paul’s.”” Peof. J. Mark 
Baldwin will publish bis work ‘ Mental 
Developmentin the Child and the Race,” 
through the same bouse. 


.... There is a new and popular edition of 
the “* History of Amherst College,” by tbe 
Rev. Dr. William S. Tyler, official historian 
of the college. It contains over 300 pages, 
with pictures of the historic buildings, 
and presidents and officers of the in- 
stitution. It is published by subscription 
at $1.50 acopy. An editiun de luxe, limit- 
ed to one hundred numbered copies and 
kuown as the “ Authors’ Autograph Edi- 
tion ”’ will also be published at $5 00 a copy. 
A new edition of the ** Handbook of Am- 
herst’”’ has also been issued. Ali of these 
works may be ordered trom Frederick H. 
Hitchcock, 55 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, 


...-Each month’s issue of the Portfolio 
for 1895 will consist of a monograph, accord- 
ing to the practice adopted a year ago. The 
subjects will be “* Holbein,” by Sir F. Bur 
ton; ‘* Turner in Switzerland,” by Mr. A 
W. Hunt; * Velasquez,” by Mr. W. Arm- 
strong; “ Whitehall,’ by the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie; ‘‘ Watteau,’? by Mr. Claude Puil- 
lips; *‘The Dulwich Gallery,” by Mr. 
Humphry Ward; “Sir J. E. Millais,’”’? by 
Mr. F. G. Stevens, whose movograph ou 
Sir E. B. Jones has been unavoidably post- 
poned for ashort time; ‘* Japanese Engrav- 
ing,’’ by Professor Anderson ; ** Raphael,” 
by Mrs. J. Cartright; ‘* Claude,” by Mr. G. 
Grahame, and * W, Blake,” by Dr, Gar- 
nett. 


....We have received a note from Mrs. 
Lizzie Towusheud Darr, in which she says: 


In your issue of January 10th, 1895, under Lit- 
erary Notes, you published a tranglation of some 
remarks made in the Paris Figaro, by Mr. Hec- 
tor Malot. 

Among other things, Mr. Malot speaks of an 
authorized English translation of his book, 
* French Vices,” which appeared in England. 

He states: * More practical than the Euglish, 
the Americans in turn have republished this 
translation in New York under the title, 
‘Through lfroubled Waters; A Story Founded 
on Fact, from the French,’ and the author of 
this pretty piece of business sigus himself Fran- 
cis Dare.” 

Then in a note, presumably written and pub- 
lished by your own authority, you add: " The 
only correction we would make to tbhissta’ement 
of Mr. Malut is that the bvok (issued by the 
Town Topics Pablisting Co.) bears the name of 
Mrs. J. A. Francis Darr.” 

Mr. Malot in his statement says, referring to 
the authorized English translation: * ‘The 
Americans in turn have republished this traus- 
lation,” ete. 

That is, he charges me with being guilty of 
passing off the translation of another as my 
own. 

Your statement repeats his charge, if your 
words have meaning. I now desire to state that 
Mr. Malot’s accusation is unquatlifiedly false, as 
I never kuew of any translation of Lis work. 


Mrs. Darr is plainly entitled to the benefit 
of her assertion that she made no use of the 
English translation, but rewrote Mr. Hec- 
tor Malot’s story directly from the French. 
—Ed. INDEPENDENT. 
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Letters and Sketches from the New Hebrides. 
By Maggie Whitecross Paton. Edited by the 
Kev. Jas. Paton, B.A. §4x5%, np. Xill, 382. . 
New York: A.C. Armstrong & (0...... «6+. $175 
The Bookworm, An Illustrated Treasury of 
Old Time Literature. 4x7, pp. 0. The _ 
The Forging of the Sword and Other Poems. 
By Juan Lewis, Illustrated by Charles 
Bradford Hudson. ¥x7'4, pp. 105. Washing- 
ton. 
Best Hymns. Selections from over 10 of our 
best Hymn Writers. by the Kev. blisna A. 
Hoffman. &x5. Chicago: The anges 
Publishing CO.... ....eeeeeeeeee eee oe “ 
The Story of the L. M.S. 1795-1°9. By ©. sil. 
vester Horne, M.A. With Maps ane many 
 —n--agamamg 74.5, pp. 444. London: Joun ais 
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eames Immigration: Its Present Effects 
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of 18%. By Rena Michaels Atchison, Ph.) 
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Cook. ries pp. 184. Chicago: Charles I. = 
Kerr & ¢ eee edeeeeteeaeenese eeeeher 1 25 
Farl Bibles of America. Reing a Descriptive 
‘Recount of Bibles Published in the United 
States, Mexico and Canada, Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. By tne Ktev. 7 
Wright, D.D. 8%4x6, bp. xv, 48%. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker........ceeeceeeeeeeeeee 
Fora. A Book ot Ver ses. By George Klingle. 
5 pp. 9%. Buffalo; Charles J. Wells Moul- _ 
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Around the Hearth, And Other Poems. By 
Millen sanford Greene. 7x434, pp. 115. The 
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Strange Career, Life and Adventures 4 
“ John Giadwyn Je! bb. Byhis Winow, With 

an Introduction by H. Rider Haggara. With 

Portrait. 73¢x54, pp. xxiv, ‘4¥. Boston: - 

Roberts Bros..........0+-eeeeeeereeereeee ao 125 

it 1 Ethics. By Marietta Kies, P i 
et xxvi, 279. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1 23 

Little Enicure. 70 Choice Recipes. 734X5, 

= 276, New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 10 
Three Singers. By Mary Farle Hardy. 7%5, 

pp, 127. Chicago: A. ay etageonenng 160 

rl amentary Usage for Women's (lubs an 
- 1s Deliberative Botles other than Legisla- 

tive. By Maria Frances Prichard. 5%x4, 

pp. 60. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Co.. 0 25 
The Factors in Orgralo Ev atlon. A Syilabes 

of 4Coirss of El: nsitury Gsctarss Dillv- 

ered in Laland stenford, Jaxtor, University. 

By David Creer Sardsn. A eveel PP. v, oo. See . 
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Thirteenth Annual Report of the Dante Soci- 
ety, May lath, 1804. 9x5. Thesame........ 

A Buddhist Catechism. An Introduction to 
the {oon of the Bud tha G6-amo, com- 
piled from the Holy Writings of the South- 
ern Buddhists, with Explanatory Notes for 
the use of europeans. By Subhadra Bhik- 
shu. Translated from the Fourth ———? 
Eaition 744X5, pp. iv, 7. New York : 4 
WMI ivcccccce ceccecindeveprccnccess $1 00 

Victor Hugo. Ruy las. Edite». with Intro- 
duction and Explanatory Notes, by Samuel 
Garner, Vh.D 7445, pp. xxiit, 230. Boston: 





BE Gi CROMNIN AS 0 omc as 5-cxccs cavcevcssicancees ui 

L mw) Lt olf. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
liam Archer. 7x4, pp. 165. Chicago: 

Stone a Kimball. ececcesccoce 
American Charities. Study in femeeng we 

and Economics By Amos G. Warner, Ph 

734x514, pp. vill, New York: Thomas Y. 

CEE ng Kee nevcdecsesy ce. ceesees cececauce 175 


Municipal Government in Great Britain, Ra 
Alvert Shaw. 84¢x6, pp. vill, 335. New 
York: Tne WOON OGavcccccccte ccs cessensce 2 00 

Tnreescore Years and Beyond; or, Experiences 
of the Ageu, A Book for ‘ula’ People. De- 
scribing tue Labors, Home Life, and Clos- 
ing Experiences of a Large Number of Aged 
Kepresentative Meu < Women, New Il- 
sustrated Kdition. By W. H. DePuy, D.D.. 
LL.D. 984¢x7, pp. 450, “as York: Hunt & 
baton; Cine tunati: Cranston & curts....... 175 

Traveis in Three Continents—Europe, Africa, 
Asia. By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. 44xi, pp. 





BVN5, GE: TRS RAMs. 06 c cterescovacee 3 50 
Aivthe’s Mission. By Annie E. Swan. I[ius- 

trated by Litian Russell bios x5, vp wo = 

RAB iiacses: scceveccsene 0 50 






Appleton’s Illustrated Hand-book of. Americ an 
Winter Kesorts tor Tourists and Invalids. 
With map, illust'ations and table of rail- 
Wuy fares Kevised each seasun to date of 
issue, 544x544, pp. vi, 168. New Yoru: D, 
SEE EE Fes hetdecgncdése semetsccscuex cue 0 &U 
‘The Land of the Sun. Vistas Mexic 
Christian Kelu, Illustrated. 
BO FW ORG icciccscs cc secess 
Weismannism Once More. By Herbert Spen- 
cer, Reprinted from he Contemporary Ke- 
vew, With wu postscript, 5x54y, pp. 24. The 
ND spincccranscess sictncductscsuageese ses cease 
WwW ate hers of Twilght and Other Poems. By 
Arthur J. Stringer, 846x744, pp. 43. London, 
Outario: Mie Be WORN oes! caeaswdsncssatacces 
State of Indiana, Fifth Annual Report (XI 
Vol.) of ~ ve 4, of Statistics for 
1894, » William A. elle, Jr. Dex, 
3. Indianapolis: Wim B. Bur- 
The Agademic French Course. In accoreéance 
With tle latest grammatical rules auopted 
by the French Academy. by Autoine Muz- 
zareill, cirst Year, Toexb'4, pp. 2. New 
a «, Cincinnati, Chicago: “American Book 
CO setccessendcene seseeeeteesesvesere seeducovens 1 00 
Deuterogiaphs, Duplicate Passages in the Old 
‘Lhestamene., Their Bearing on the Text and 
Compitavion of tne tleorew Scripiures, Ar- 
rauges aid Annotated by Kobe ré &. Girdle 
store, M.A. 83¢x6, pp. Xxxi, 172. New Yora: 
Macmillan & Co 
st. Winitred’s; or, The World of School. By 
Frederic “.earrar. Illustrated by Gurdon 
browne, 74x, pp. 435, The same... ........ 200 
Imaginations in Dreams and their Study, By 
Frede.ick Greeuwoud, 8x5, pp. Ws. The 








The Annals of a Quiet Valley. By AC wae 4 
Varsou, taited by John Watsou, #.L.5 
Toxalg, pp. xi, 217. The same....... .cccccces 2 00 

Brituin’s Naval Power. A Short History of 
the Growth of the British Navy from the 
Karliest Times to Trafaigur. By Wamilion 
Williams, M.A. %94X0!4, Dp. ix, 205. The 









PRR cccda=  “Seveidecesdcetccdenncoussnecesscse 1 50 
For the Honor of the flag. <A Story of our 
dew Fights with the Duten, By Commander 
Charies N. Robinson, K.N., and John Ley - 
land lliustrated by Lancelot Speec T94x 

TR DOCG, TOG iikc cccccccecs cocecccces 150 
The Divers. A Romance of Oceania, By Hume 

Nisbet. 7955, pp 395. The same............. 1 25 


aaa Message of Man. A Book of Et! ical Scrip- 
tures, Giatnerea from Many Sources wud 
Arran.ed by Stanton Colt. ‘ex. pp. XIV, 
Be CRE RNG sc cccnseedcctsavees 1% 
Life and Letters of bean Church. Edited w 
his Dauguter, Mary ©. Church. With a 
Preface by the Dean ofc hrist Church. 74x 





5, Dp. 2BbV, AP. TR GAMO oecccccesccccccccces 150 
Alexander IIt of Kussi . By Charles Lowe, : 

M.A. 154x544, pp. xil. 370. The GRID. cc cccccee 17 
The Cross of Sorrow, A Tragedy in Five Acts, 

Ky Willlam Akerman, 5x64, pp. vill, 102. 

WU NNEE Raddnsshvctecdensdens 9s + cdencocces 1 50 


A Students Manual of English ¢ ‘onstitutional 

Hisiory. By Dudley Julius Medley, M.A 

534. pp. xxiu, 683. The same . ......csccceees $25 
Spenser's Faerie Queene. (‘took I, Cantos V- 

Vili.) Kat-ed by Thomas J. Wise, Part 

If. With 4 full-page ana (ther Illus rations 

by Walter Cranc. 11x9 pp. 15%. ‘Thesame.. 3 00 
Shakespeare's History of the Life and Death of 

King John. Witu Pretace, Glossary, etc. 

by Israel Gollanc. 5x4, pp. x, Mid. The = 

BMINEG ..ccrccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccvcccccsece 0 45 
Shakespeare’ as Comedy of A Winter's Tale. 

With Preface, Glossary, etc., by Israel 

Goulanc, 54¢x44, pp. x, 16. T he same ...... 0 45 
Among the Maoris; or, Daybreak in New Zea- 

lane A Record of the Labours of Samuel 

Marsden, Kishop Seiwyn and Oshers, Ry 

Jes-e Page. T4exh, po. x, 16), v Yor 












Chicago: Fleming H. Kevell C api sae , 0% 
Ten-Minute Sevmpens. Ry the Rev. W. Robert- 

son Nicoll, ¥ . LL.D. 8xok, pp. x, 316. 

PU CI ccccadavdses> cncvascocacdscicceyeceusce 150 
God's World and Other Sermons. By B. Fay 

Mills, 444x544, pp. 422. The same............. 12% 


Revival Sermons in Outline with Thoughts, 
Themes and Plans. By Eminent Pastors 
and Evangelists. Edited by the Rev, C, 
Perren, Ph.D. 8x54. pp. 3o4. The same..... 1 50 
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 Msesesesesesesesesesese 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZIN 


HEARTS INSURGENT 


BY C 
THOMAS HARDY 


AND 


THE PRINCESS ALINE 


BY 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


now running in this, ‘‘ the most popu- 
Jar monthly in the world.” 





$4 by the Year 35 cents per copy 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
“agasageszseseseseseseseseses 





Now Ready. 
F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel, 


The Ralstons. 


A sequel to “Katharine Lauderdale.” By F. MAR- 
1ON CKAWFORD, author of “ Saracinesca,” ‘* Don 
Orsino,”’ ** Marion Marche,” etc. 2 vols. Small 
I2mo, buckram, $2.(0. 


Uniform with the above, 12th edition, 


KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 2 vels. Illustrated 
Small 12mo, buckram $2.00, 

, An accurate picture of certatr circles of New 

York soc ety to-d +y, and in the analyses of character 


and motive Mr. Crawford has done nothing better. 
—Living Crurch. 


fA new Amiel, or Maurice de Guérin. 


The Melancholy of Stephen Allard. 


A Private Diary. Edited by GARNET SMITH. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
An unstudie lt chronicle of mental impressions and 


reflections, dea'ing with the problems of life, the 
malady of the century, etc. 


Tales of Western Life, by the late Editor of the 
“ Fortnightly,” and the new Editor of the” Savur- 
day Review.”” 


Elder Conklin and Other Stories, 


By Frank HARRIS. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“These stories are masterpieces; they grip like life. 
Mr. Harris isa born story-teller. A curious phase of 
halr-made history in Kansas (is his theme), ana he 
describes it wonderfully. His few strokes tell; his 
colors speak. His persons and bis pictures live ‘and 
breathe forus; ant they are wholly original. The 
portrait of Loo Konklin is a marve llous piece of art.’ 

— Westminster Budget. 


“The book deserves to be widely read, for it is one 
of the ost notable volumes of short stort.s that we 
7 across for some time.”—London, Literary 

orl 


COMPLETION OF THE THIRD EDITION OF 
Mr. Bryce’s Great Survey of Our 


Political Institutions and Intellectual 
and Social Life. 


Now Ready, In two volumes, Price, $4.00 net. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with 
Additional Chapters. 


The American Commonwealth. 


By JAMES Brycr, D.C.L., author of “The Holy 
Roman Empire”; M.P. for Aberdeen In two vol- 
umes, Third edition. Revised throughout and 
much enlarged. Large 12m, cloth, gilt top. 
Vol. I., 724 pages, price, $175 ret. Vol. Il., over 900 
pages, price, $2.25 net. The sei, 2 vols. in box, $4.00 
net. 


“Invainable . tothe American citizen who 
wishes something more than a superficial knowledge 
of the volitical system under which he lives, and of 
the differences between it and those of uther coun- 
tries .. . The fact is that no writer has ever at- 
tempted to present so comprehensive an account of 
our political system, founded upon such length of ob- 
servation, enriched with so great a mass of detail, 
and sv thoroughly practical in its character.”—New 
York Tribune. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Sources of the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Considered in Relation to Colonial 
and English History. 


By C. ELLIS STEVENS, LL.D., D.C.L.. F.S.A. (Edin.). 
New edition, revised and enlarged, 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 


“Dr. Stevens has aimed to trace Teutonic rather 
than English sources; but his work covers so large a 
field—and one so different from that occupied by pre- 
vious invetigators—that he gains the advantage of a 
ao of view which is inclusive, and while present- 

ng his theorles with force anu tact, escapes the nar- 

rowness «f statement which is apt to characterize 
the work of aspecial pleader.”’—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, 


Entertaining Memoirs (“ Vieux Souvenirs”) of a 
Son of the late Louls Philippe. 


Memoirs of the Prince de Join- 
ville. 


Translated from the French by LADY MARY LoyD 
With many Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, 12mo., cloth, $2.25. 


“A very storehouse of anecdotes and incidents that 
carry the reader along, and have all the charm of a 
brizht and sparkling conversation.’ —Glasgow Herald. 

“The Prince has given us a delightful book, in 
which there is scarcely any mention of politics but 
which is ful! of vivid transcripts of observation and 

experience of the social life of France and other coun- 
tries during the second quarter of this century. So 
far asthe book records t!¢ testimony of the wuthor’ 8 
eyes and ears, it is as trustworthy as it Is attractive.’ 
—N. Y. Sun 

— . 


“A delightful raconteur. 
book without its entertainment.” 


Not a page in the 


By the author of * Toe Memories of Dean Hole.” 


More Memories : 


Being Thoughts abont England Spoken in America. 
By the Very Rev. S. ReYNOLDS HOLE, Dein of 
Rochester, author of “ Reveries,”’ “A Book about 
Roses,” etc., etc. With two Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 

“Sparkling with wit. geniel with humor and kindly 
feeling, and weighty with wise and wholesome reflec- 
tion. . . . Ithas heen granted to few men'oknow 
intimately so many famous persons as this attractive 
English ecclesiastic introduces the reader to.” 


“There is not a nage in this volume without its 
good thing, itstonch of wit or wisdom, qua‘nt drell- 
erv, apt Illustration, or qnick assoctation, kind coun- 
qe. ae truth, or happy anecdote.”—The World 
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Macmillan & Co,, Publishers 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CarMINA FOR 
SUNDAY- SCHOOLS 


By Rey. Lewis W. Mudge, D.D,. Editor of 
Carmina Sanctorum, an ihev. Herbert B. 
arner, of Hampton ( Va.) Institute. 


293 Hymns, with Tunes. Prive, cloth, 60 cents. 
For examination, 35 cts. per copy. For introduction, 

$35 per hundred. 

Bright and attractive in hymns, tunes, Mating a 
type, and fully up to date in every particular. Do 
fail to secure a copy. 

HYMN-BOOKS FOR CHURCHES: 
Carmina Seuactorem. pane and Tunes. 8vo. 
Carmiaa Sanctorum, Hymns only. Pew Ed. 
Jaraias Sanctorum. Hymns only. Pocket 
tion. 

Carmina Sanctorum. Chapel Ed..with Tunes, 
Many Voices.—Carmina Series. Evangelistic 
ition, with Tunes. 8vo. 
Many Voices. Hymnsonly. l6mo. 

FOR RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 


7. Scripture Readings. 8vo, cloth. 
8. Bible Readings. Svo, cloth. 
9. The Psatter. 8vo, cloth. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Special prices for 
examination and introduction quoted on application. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
56 East 10ih St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


G ld’ | AREFERENCE BOOK 
Ou S for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Illustrated | Newspaper Offices, 
en Biologists, Chemists, 
Dictionary | Physicians, Dentists, 
| Druggists, Lawyers. 
Medicine, BIOlOZY | pemi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 


Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 


AND 
Half Russia, Thumb 
Allied Sciences. | Index,. .'. . . . Net, $12.00 


Be Samples of pages and illustrations free, 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Rosary Magazine 


is a high-class literary and religious periodical, 
published under the auspices of the Dominican 
Fathers, the Rev. J. L. O'Neil, O.P., Editor. 


Each monthly issue of The Rosary Maga- 
zine contains 112 pages of timely diversified 
matter, fittingly and generously illustrated. 
Cultivated people will find The Rosary 
Magazine a repository of scholarly Catholic 
thought. Aspecial feature of the editorial de- 
partment of The Rosary Magazine is the 
review of current periodicals of general litera- 
ture. 


Subscription, $2.00 a year; Single 
Copies, 20 Cents. 


THE ROSARY PUBLICATION C0., 


871 Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


__EDUCATION.  —s— 


If you wish to have your School or College ex- 
nses paid for you—your tuition, board, clothes, 
E, send 2 cent stamp for pamphlet giving par- 
ticulars of offer. Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York. 


BRADFO RD ACADEMY. For the higher educa- 


tion of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfortand health. Twen- 
— acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; also, 
Ereveraters and a Year commences pt. 12, 
8%.Appiy to Miss IDA C.ALLEN,Prin., Brad ford,Mass, 




















MUSIC. 
J. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers.Cincinnati,0. 
MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER. 
For Social Meetings: 
Christian Endeavor Hymns. . $30 per 100 
For Revival Meetings : 
Combined, 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 
Small Music Type Edition, $45 per 100. 

For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday Schools : 
Select nenge No. 2. . Cloth, 840 per 100 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 East 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GEO, 8. HUTCHINGS 
scar Richard Meaty’ Warren, 


503 Sth Ave., New York. 
Send postal for Catalogue. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


STATIONERY, ETC. 





The only way to tell 
whether you can write 
better with TADELLA 
PENS is to try one. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 20 
styles, 0cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 74 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 














iF YOU 

WISH TO TRY THEM, 

Will send the FIVE leading 
numbers on receipt of return 

postage 2 cents. Yj? 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


» 810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. + 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


stationery, Imported Novel- 
ies, Leather Goods 


Union Square 36 East 14th Street New York, 
WANTED. 


Young man to use his unoccupied time toassist man- 
ager of magazine. One connected with church or 
society. O. L. HINDS CO., New York. 


High Grade 


























application. 





When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


Franco- 


20 different kinds. 


Franco-American Food Co., 
P, 








American. 


Catalogue mailed free on 


——~_— 


O. Box 150, New York. 

















Financial. 
CHEAPENING PRODUCTION. 


WEIGHTY as are the questions of the 
currency and of the condition of the 
United States Treasury—and these are of 
overshadowing importance at the present 
moment—it is well for us also to remem- 
ber that there is a business side to our 
trade depression, a side which it is the 
duty of our business men to consider. 

Prices of all kinds of commodities had 
begun steadily to fall before our panic. 
The years of 1893 and 1894 reduced prices 
still further, tho they but accelerated a 
movement which had already begun. 
One of the things we are called upon to 
face at the beginning of the new year is 
the fact that prices for all commodities, 
agricultural, mineral or manufactured, 
are low and are likely to continue so. 

But low prices are to be dreaded only 
when they leave no marginof profit. For 
the moment at least there can be no doubt 
that the decline in prices has in many im- 
portant instances passed the line of profit 
and, in many cases, of actual cost. It is 
upon this aspect of the question that we 
wish now to dwell. 

In our theorizing upon the subject of 
the present depression we are too much 
inclined to draw all our conclusions from 
this matter of price, whereas the question 
of profit isequally important. Our people 
are progressive and ingenious, and it 
would be strange indeed if they did not 
find some means of so cheapening produc- 
tion that they could stlll retain a living 
profit. We are told by the Consul-Gen- 
eral at Argentina that the net return to 
the farmer in the interior of the Argentine 
Republic is 37 cents per bushel of wheat 
in gold, about the price which our own 
farmers in Dakota are now obtaining for 
their grain. Now the growing of wheat 
is not a question of price but of profi‘. 
We still believe that wheat can be grown 
in the United States as cheaply as in any 
country in the world; that altho the la- 
borers in Russian Siberia receive but 15 or 
21 cents a day their labor is correspond- 
ingly inefficient, and that the cost of rais- 
ing wheat per bushel will in the end be 
found to be as low here as there. 

But while expressing the belief that our 
farmers will be able to meet the markets 
of the world, and at a profit too, the pres- 
ent question is how to solve the problem 
of doing it. In spite of the improvements 
in farm machinery, such as in plowsand 
mowing machines, we are still using some 
methods of agriculture which have not 
changed since the days of the Pharaohs, 
For example, farming would be greatly 
helped by a new motive power. It is pos- 
sible that this new power may come from 
the application of electricity in some form. 
If so we may see the horse and the mule 
driven from domestic use on farms, the 
same as we have seen them driven from 
our surface roads by the introduction of 
the trolley. Already the electrical papers 
are reporting an experiment made with 
an electrical plow in Germany wherein 
a German agricultual society reports the 
cost as but half that of animal power. 

Agriculture is one of the slowest of our 
great industries to respond to the move- 
ments of trade. In manufacturing the 
improvements have been so great that now 
125 sixpenny wire nails are sold at whole- 
sale for one cent. The reduction in the 
cost of everything that the farmer pur- 
chases has been very great of late years, 
and this reduction of itself so far as it has 
gone amounts to a reduction in his ex- 
penses. Still it is possible that the next 
great change in our industrial conditions 
may come from some invention or some 
application of power to farming which 
will allow the agriculturist to sell his 
products at the present low prices and still 
make money. 

What is said here of agriculture applies 
with modifications to all other lines of in- 
dustry. The demand of the times is for 
the cheapening of the cost of production ; 
not 80 much by a reduction of wages as 
by the application of new methods. Be- 
ing, as before remarked, an inventive and 
ingenious people, Americans ought to be 
one of the first nations to turn the present 
circumstances to their own advantage 


by the application of brains to our vari- 
ous kinds of business, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been little change in the 
situation this week. Those who looked 
for a marked improvement as the year 
advanced have been disappointed because 
their expectations were unreasonable, but 
the steady slight improvement noted of 
late has been sustained. The general 
sentiment is no less hopeful unless, as 
some olaim, the possibility of an extra 
session of Congress extending into the 
summer toconsider the financial and cur- 
rency questions of the day may be re- 
garded in the light of an impediment to 
business that is not speculative in char- 
acter. It isnot a matter of surprise that 
the Carlisle currency bill has been practi- 
cally killed. There has been little chance 
of anything coming out of its agitation in 
the few remaining weeks of this Congress, 
but most careful observers of the situation 
were surprised that the deathblow to the 
scheme came from the House and before 
the Senate had had the opportunity to 
bury the original bill under enough 
amendments to make it impossible to get 
it through within the remaining time. 
The business world stands in wonder be- 
cause of the slowness of Congress to ap- 
preciate the fact that what the country 
wants is some legislation that will enable 
the Treasury to borrow ata low rate for 
a short time in order to sustain its load of 
obligations redeemable in gold. With the 
constant uncertainty as to the Treasury 
overhanging us, and the gold reserve 
down to $77,000,000, it is not surprising 
that even the past few months’ restricted 
production in many lines of manufacture 
has proved too great for the country’s 
needs, now that retailers and jobbers are 
buying in a hand-to-mouth way. Hence 
there is in some lines a gradual accumula- 
tion of unsold stocks of goods, accom- 
panied by a steady decline in prices, such 
as that whichis still occurring in the dry- 
goods market. 

However gloomy the feeling in business 
and financial circles may be over the pos- 
sibilities of the future, it is very plain that 
conditions now are better than they were. 
More business is being done than a year 
ago, and quite conclusive proof of this 
fact has come to Wall Street this week in 
the shape of the semiannual report of the 
H. B. Claflin Company. Ino the spring of 
1893 this representative commercial cr- 
ganization earned ab jut 447 on its com- 
mon stcck. As this resulé was achieved 
in what may properly be called the panic 
season, it was a good showing. Then 
there was a great decline in business ia 
the six months ending December 31st, 
1893, the Company losing over 34%, which 
it had made for its common stock earlier 
in the year, earning for the year only 1%. 
In the first half of 1894 nearly 23% was 
earned, and the report just issued shows 
2.7% earned, making a gain of over 67% for 
the full six months for the common stuck, 
as compared with the previous year. It 
is evident that there was a steady im- 
provement in trade all through the latter 
part of 1894. As for this particular com- 
pany, which is one that will serve as an 
illustration of all of its class, these favor- 
able results were accomplished in the face 
of very much lower prices, a large in- 
crease in tie volume of bad debts, and 19% 
decrease in the aggregate amount of 
trade. It may perhaps be argued from 
this report that the dry-goods trade has 
turned the corner. There are not so 
favorable signs concerning iron and steel 
and some other lines of industry. 


Exchanges through the clearing houses 
increased for the week about 4%. The 
gain in New York was 1474, while outside 
cities increased nearly 87%. The decrease 
of all cities from the corresponding week 
in 1893 was 24%. Bu-ines3 seems to be 
improving more rapidly in the interior 
than in New York. Some take exception 
to this statement because the shipments 
of currency to New York from all interior 
points continue unprecedently heavy for 
this season. The point does not appear 
well taken, because the shipments of cur- 
rency are undoubtedly made to take the 
place of wheat and corn which are usually 
moving to the seaboard for export at this 
time of year, supplying Eastern exchange 
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for Western remitters to Naw York, who 
are now obliged to ship the actual curren- 
cy, being unable to purchase drafts ata 
normal figure. Another factor which op- 
erates in the same direction is the unusu- 
ally large percentage of Eastern money 
loaned on Western warehouse stocks of 
grain. Some of our New York banks, 
overburdened with reserve, have been 
moved to underbid the rates which their 
Western correspondents have considered 
the lowest that can safely be made on 
such business. 


Speculation has been quiet in stocks, 
but more attention has been attracted to 
produce. Securities, in spite of their 
dullnes:, closed at a good advance, altho 
the public has taken no greater interest. 
Jersey Central declared its regular divi- 
dend, and a large advance in all the coal 
stocks followed. St. Paul made another 
poor statement, but after it had declined 
a little all the Grangers were bid up against 
the shorts. Industrial stocks advanced 
under lad of Chicago Gas, which was 
bought on the prospect of a clean sweep 
of the management by conservative New 
York and Chicago banking interests. 
Corn advanced 1} cents, with receipts 
and export demand. Wheat rose 1} cents 
on larger exports from Atlantic ports. 
Cotton recovered slightly, but the market 
is weak in undertone, as there are 7,000,000 
bales already in sight. The money mar- 
ket was easy for call loans at 1@2%, with 
most business at 14% ; but time loans were 
firm at 2@38¢, because banks and trust 
companies were not disposed to press their 
funds, Ia commercial paper there was a 
further small increase in the supply, with 
rates firm at 3¢ for b2st double names and 
34@4¢ for singles. The bank statement 
is particularly gratifying, because it shows 
that the banks have not further depleted 
the Treasury gold for their own account. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Jan. 12, *Jan. 5. Increase. 
LOUNS  ...0..00e + — $459,682,609 —$493,390,000 = +83,707,400 
Specie ........000 75,512,700 75,867,000 434,300 
Legal tenders... 105,180,200 938,2'7,000 6,923,200 
Deposits. ....... 555,402,800 552,847,800 2,555,000 


Circulation..... ° 11,426,599 11,405, 100 21,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


SPCCIE ...00 sooee 75,512,700 $75,867,000 


+#354,300 
Legal tenders,... 105,130,290 


98,2U7,0u0 6,923,200 
‘Total reserve.. $180,612,90) —$174,074,000 $6,568,900 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 138,850,700 





138,211,950, 638,750 
Surp. reserve.. $41,792,200 $35,862,050 $5,930,150 
The condition of the legal reserve of 

the Associated Banks at this date of each 

of the last five years was as follows: 





January th, 1894—Surplus.,................065 $92,583,675 
January Mth, 1898—Surplus................008- 15,610,450 
January l6th, 1892—Surplus................006. 24,576,025 
January lith, 1891—Surplus..... aevienae” some 18,183,825 
January 18th, 1890—Surplus........ 0 ........6- 7,731,125 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending January 12th... $532,017,491 39 


Clearings week ending January 5th..... 563,497,193 38 
Balances week ending January 12th..... 35,048,909 07 
Balances week ending January 5th...... 944,331,208 44 





*Five days. + Decrease. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : ‘ 


I ss vcinssc visneecseescacees 00 eccceccces 4.87354— 
en seceerccccccccccecscceese cecccees 4.88% — 
CODIG CLONER coc. ccccccssesecesecdcccoesecces 4.89 — 
CommMecclal, lONG..cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 4.8744— 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 
Bid. Asked. 






i cinkh: <.cueapiias:. geevateanecepabsstenmusoured 97 pe 
4s, Registered..... Pnininnnngnseconsveseonenesee 113 113% 
4s, coupons...... Sdecerrcoveses Sense reoscosons 113 113% 
New 5a, Registered......ccccccccccccsssseces 117 117% 
NN cc eicckcissosscacocsvecsneeieres 7 1174 
CREPONCY G6. 18S .ccscecscsascvecsccoscses oe 100 ee 
SINE OR EIN ones. 6. assescvntesvsecvesens 102% ° 
GT EIN 6 cake cccsttensiccscoteacceeey 10546 «106% 
ee 108 a 
RPPRN OE OE BIUD: occcscses <accee soccecccsee lil 
NI, ose cc enincsicnccensorsennmscvese 103% 
Cherokee, 1897...... «10446 
Cherokee, 1898... + 105% 
Cherokee, 1899......... 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending January 12th, 1895 : 


Broadway...... 234@2344g | New York...........+- 227 
Butchers’ & Drov- is North America....... 145 
.___ Ree Southern...........005 165 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 














Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMEPICR. .ccccccccccccccsccce 200 200 265 
American Exchange 155% 15246 157 
BOWEPY.....c.cceseees 291 250 cece 
BEORA WAY i000 cvevcceccccese 234% pues 23534 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... 155 ecco 180 
Central National........... 120 122 
Chase National. ........... - %% 450 
CRTs ccccccsscce «0 cooce 3434 340 400 
GREIIEM ccc cscvcccocessce os 4,160 4,000 4,800 
GP vccencccccccccce cvecsescce 462 435 eves 
Citizens’ ....ccccccccccscccces ll 137 150 
Columbia.......csceeeeeeeees eee 200 
COMMEPCE........00002 oe « 182% 178 185 
Continental. ........0..000+ . ii 122 17 
Corn Exchange..... ....++. 285% 275 2380 
East River........cecccceseee 135 140 160 
East Side....... eedee sense 100 “ena 100 
Eleventh Ward .......... - % 0 cece 
Pe isstkssencecsncstcovesees 320 eece 
Fifth AVenue.....cccccccces - 6 2,000 ee 
First National....... ...... 54u 2,500 cane 
First National of S.I...... 119 113 1235 
Fourteenth Street.......... cece 170 cece 
Fourth National............ 192 18634 195 
Gallatin National.... ..... 31 300 ee 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 300 
German American......... 15 1M 125 
German Exchange... 400 116 . 
Germania. ......... 350 300 
Greenwich.. 161% 160 
Hanover..... Peveceesceccoeses 309 305 325 
Hide & Leather............ wo 110 

Hudson River...........+++. 150 150 
Importers’ and Traders’... 540 525 545 
PEPER eccccccccccccescee cocce 140 135 1530 
Leather Manufacturers’... 1y2 180 210 
ERRETEB cevccvccse souccecccce 116 110 125 
Lincoln National....... 5624 565 
Manhattan. ........cccee cove 185 18544 190 
Market and Fulton......... 210 5 
Mechanics’ .....6 cseeesseeee Ist 180 coco 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 150 140 165 
Mercantile...........s0eeeeee 1384 1i0 200 
Merchants’ . 140 130 145 
Merchants’ Exchange..... js 107 110 aece 
Metropolitan.............665 6 2 6 
Metropolis..... Seeveccocccece 435 400 465 
Mount MOrris..........000++ M0 100 

Murray Hill..............5+ 313 

AMAA, ccrsecccccccces cvcece 166 150 165 
WO DORs cccvsvccsescccsece 227 one 

New York County.......... 605 520 oes 
New York Nat. Exchange, 105 100 125 
NINED,..cccccccccccccccscvece wi 122 li 
Nineteenth Ward......... - M5 118 

North America. .........+++8 M45 155 
Oriental........eeeeeeeeeeee 232 220 240 
PACifiC.....cecce coves crecece 20546 170 cose 
Park...- cccccccccceseetecocce 285 275 300 
PeOPle’S.......eeeeereveseece 270 eoee 290 
PHEMIX.....ccccccccccccescoes 116 112 125 
Republic..,...e.cee ce cove 155 150 165 
Seaboard National ....... 170 1604¢ Mi 
Second National... ....++++ 350 300 _— 
Seventh National........... 12% 120 eee 
Shoe and Leather......... 65 waee vit) 
BARE... cccccce o-coccccscccce 315 300 
Southera National.......... 165 16444 

State of New York........ 10544 103 110 
Third National.,.........+++. 105 105 jinn 
Tradesmen’s..........++++6+ 1% coos 90 
Twelfth Ward............++ 125 oe 125 
isc cccciesveessocecs oo wens 200 eves 
Union Square....... . «+++ 195 200 205 
United States National.... 175 180 210 
WesternNational...  .... 11244 110 eove 


West Side@.......cccccceeceee 75 200 210 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The Fidelity Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, of Sioux City, la., having defaulted 


in the payment of its interest falling due_ 


January 1st, has been placed in the hands 
of receivers. 


... The National Park Bank has the 
lead of the banks in the city in the 
amount of deposits held, the report for 
lust week showing that the Park held 
$32,276,100 of deposits. 


...Print cloths have been selling re- 
cently at the lowest price ever known, 
the latest sales of which we have heard be- 
ing at 2916 cents for 64 squares, Bids 
have been made at 2} cents. 


\ ,... Among the new directors of Nation- 
al banks elected at the annual meetings 
are Sidney Dillon Ripley and William A. 
Wheelock, of the Western National Bank, 
and William H. Hurst and Vincent La- 
marche of the Seventh National. 


....Eighteen of the twenty-one banks 
of Minneapolis, Minn., increased their 
surplus and undivided profits from Octo- 
ber to December, 1894, and generally in 
very considerable amounts. Minneapolis 
and St. Paul both have excellent banking 
facilities. ; 


....The Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 34%. The company has 
a capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
$300,000. The officers are I, Remsen Lane, 
President ; C. L. Roe, Vice President and 
Secretary, and Charles A. Shaw, Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

....Duncan D. Parmly has been elect- 
ed Vice President of the Phoenix National 
Bank. Mr. Parmly was born in Shel- 


burne, Mass., and entered the employ of 
Henry G. Marquand as a boy in 1864, 
where he remained for many years as a 
clerk. He. is now a partner of Mr. Mar- 
quand’s son. Samuel D. Davis, of the 
banking house of Samuel D. Davis & 
Company, and John Clay, a member 
of the drug house of Messrs. Parke, Davis 
& Company, have been elected directors 
of the Phoenix National Bank. 


..-.Some of the largest cotton manu- 
facturing corporations of Massachusetts 
have obtained legislation euabling them 
to do business in other States than Massa- 
chusetts, which means that they propose 
to build and operate mills in the Southern 
States, nearer the base of supplies of cot- 
tonand coal. Labor also is very much 
cheaper in that section than at the North, 
and there is less hostile labir legi-lation 
there than here. The Dwight mills of 
Chicopee and the Boott and Merrimack 
mills have taken steps in this direction, 
and it is expected that they will be fol- 
lowed by others in the same line of busi- 
ness, 


..+eThe world’s product of silver in- 
creased from 32,770,000 ounces in 1860 to 
161,200,000 ounces in 1893, while the 
world’s production of gold increased from 
119,000 000 in 1860 to 155,000,000 in 1893, 
a gain of 385% for silver and only 30% for 
gold. This fact sufficiently accounts for 
the inability of any country to maintain 
a bimetallic currency, and emphasizes the 
fact that for many years to come silver, 
baing an article of commerce, should only 
be used as money in a subsidiary way. 


...-The following table gives the 
amount of money of all kinds in circula- 
tion in this country on July 1st, 1878, and 
January ist, 1895: 


July ist, Jan. lst, 
1878. 1895. 
Standard silver dollars. $1,209,251 $57,889,090 
Subsidiary silver........ 53,918,322 62,672,086 
Gold certificates........ 0 ......-.0 53,361,909 
Silver certificates....... 780,000 351,077,784 
TRORRUPS TOKO icc 5 ccicc: ccvccvecss 122,453,781 
United States notes. ..,. 320,905,895 264,761,858 
Currency certificates... ........... 47,005,000 
National bank notes.... 311,724,361 201,845,738 


Fractional currency ... 16,367,725 
Totals 


Coccccccccecess $704,132,634 $1,141,067,246 

...-Concerning the statement in some 
of the morning papers that Mr. Brayton 
Ives is to retire from the Presidency of 
The Western National Bank at the end of 
sixty days, and that his resignation is 
already inthe hands of the Directors, Mr. 
Ives authorizes an emphat c and unequiv- 
ocal denial of the statement. He adds 
that his relations with the Directors of the 
Bank are without exception of the most 
cordial nature, and that his resignation 
has not been placed in their hands, and 
that no understanding whatever exists 
between him and themselves that he is to 
tender his resignation at any time. 


...-The following securities were sold 
at auction ; 


10 shares H. B. Claflin Co., com............4+ 984% 
15 shares Equitable Gas Co. of N.Y.......... 179% 
47 shares Third Ave. Rd. Co............. 176@177% 


20 shares R. E. Exch. and Auction Room.85@s884 
1 membership N. Y. Produce Exchange, all dues 


40 shares Christopher and Tenth St. Rd. Co.152% 
$5,000 N. Y. and East River Gas Co. first mort. 


Cie Wma, BU iin dis cicscccecovcedees 86 
20 shares B’klyn Warehouse and Storage Co., 120 
15 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co........... ecaabaaee 108 


5 shares Western Union Tel. Co............. 8656 
$45,000 Staten Island Rapid ‘Transit income 


DONS, ..ccccccccccccccesccccsccccccccsoccccce 
$76,700 debentures of the Equitable Mort. Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo..... hadivansews iedtenwadee 30 


$14,000 first mort. bonds of the Weatherford, 
Mineral Wells and Northwestern Rd. Co. .20 


... Information was given to the pub- 
lic last week that M sars, Siegel, Cooper 
& Company, of Chicago, who have in 
that city a department store of tremen- 
dous proportions, had purchased prop- 
erty cn Sixth Avenue, between Eigh- 
teenth and Nintzenth Streets, upon which 
it is proposed to erect a building at least 
six stories in hight, at a cost of between 
$3,500,000 and $1,000,000, inc'uding the 
land, the latter costing $2,500,000. The 
plot measures 184 feet front on Sixth Av- 
enue and 485 feet on each street. It is 
proposed to erect the largest department 
store in the world. At about the same 
time the fact was made public that anoth- 
er large purchase of real estate had been 
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made, the latter being at the southeast 
corner of Sixth Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street, upon which a six story business 
building will be erected, designed for a 
store of similar character to that of Sie- 
gel, Cooper & Company. 


....An official investigation has been iu 
progress at the instance of the Surrogate 
of New York as to the val :e of the estate 
of Jay Gould, and was conducted by Da- 
vid McCiur>, who made his report last 
week, He reports thit the gross market 
value of the personal property of Jay 
Gould at the time of his death was $80,- 
934,580.79, in addition to which his real 
estate was worth $2,000,000. Mr. Gould 
owned, at the time of his death 220,023 
shares of Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany’s stock, 100,033 shares of Manhattan 
Railway Company's stock, 11,800 shares 
of Mirsouri Pacific Railway Company’s 
stock, 97,513 shares of International and 
Great Northern Railway Company’s stock, 
and a long list of other stocks and bonds, 
The inheritaoce tax on this estate is about 
$600,000. 


.... Owing to the resignation of William 
L. Strong, Mayor of the city of New York, 
Edwin Langdon, Vice President, has been 
elected President of the Central National 
Bank. Mr. Lingdon was born in South- 
ington, Conr., and entered the service of 
the Central National Bank as a messenger 
boy in 1865, or a year after the organiz.- 
tion of the bank, and has been continu- 
ously connected wit’ it ever since, After 
rising through diffrent clerkships he was 
made Assistant Cashier, and was, five or 
six years ago, elected Vice President. He 
has the contidence of his fellow-directors 
and customers of the bank, and his elec- 
tion as President is considered a wise one, 
Mayor Strong continues as one of the di- 
rectors, Dr. Henry Tuck, first Vice Presi- 
dent of the Naw York Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected director in 
place of James W.S nith. The other di- 
rectors are William A. Wheelock, Simon 
Bernheimer, Kiward C. Sampson, James 
H. Dunham, Woodbury Jangdon, John 
Claflin, Juho A. McCall, and Courtlandt 
D. Moss. The capital of the Central 
National Bank is $2,000,000 and its surplus 
and undivided profits amount to $481,- 
024.77, The total resources of the bank 
amount to $17,358,029.52. 


....For some time the principal wool 
merchants of New York have been for- 
mulating plans whereby they hoped to 
make New York the wool market of the 
country. At the election for directors of 
the Tradesmen’s National Bank on the 
8th inst., the wool men who had previous- 
ly bought a controlling interest in the 
capital stock of the bank elected a major- 
ity of the directors and propose to remove 
the bank from its present location, 291 
Broadway, to the new Wool Exchange 
Building, at West Broadway and Beach 
Street, when the building is completed 
May 1st. The wool merchants have felt 
that altho their business was eagerly 
sought for by the city banks, it would 
be largely to their benefit to have 
a bank devoted especially to their 
own interests. The directors chosen are 
Henry C. Berlin, of Berlin & Jones Envel- 
ope Company; Duncan D. Chaplin, of 
Hockanum Company, woolens; George 
Follett, of George Follet & Co., wool; Ju- 
lius Kaufman, of Smith & Kaufman, 
manufacturers of ribbons; Thomas B 
Kent, of Holmes, Booth & MHaydens, 
brass manufacturers; Joseph T#Low, of 
Joseph T. Low & Co., cottons and wool- 
ens; Cornelius B. Mitchell, of Wilmer- 
ding, Morris & Mitchell, auctioneers 
James MacNaughton, President of the 
New York Wool Warehouse Company 
George P. Stockwell, of Jacob Wendell & 
Co., woolens; John A. Tweedy, of Lee, 


Tweedy & Co., dry goods ; James E. Gran- 
niss and D.S. Walton. The new officers of 
the Tradesmen’s Bank are: James E, 
Grannis, President ; James MacNaughton, 
Vice President ; Oliver F. Berry, Cashier. 
When the bank moves into the Wool Ex- 
change Building its name may possibly be 
changed to the National Wool Exchange 
Bank. The Tradesmen’s National Rank is 
one of the oldest banks in the Clearing 
House. It was organized in 1823 as a 
State bank, and in 1865 in became a Na- 
tional bank. Its deposits are now about 
$2,500,000, The wool men expect to in- 
crease this amount at a reasonably early 
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dats to $5,000,000, and rf hope to ulti- 
mately make it $10,000, 
DIVIDENDS. 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
54, payable on demand, 

fhe United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany bas declaied a semiannnal dividen 
of 8¢, payable on demand. 


United States Boncs 


Selected Railroad Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our Uist of ** Selected Securition * 








Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


Lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54* Deben- 
tures. Write for _deseription, 


6° AND 6 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 2) yeurs. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather than a large Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we wiii explain our methods and 
wive all the evidence you can ask as to our iniegrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY 


one, 


& CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


MUNICIPA : “WARRANTS 


Properly issued, are as safeas bonds of the same 
municipalities paying much less, We have some 
methods, adopted after many years’ experience, that 
please clients who want 7 to # per ce —" May we sub- 
mit them to you ip ti me. for the “ new leaf" you may 
be turning soon, WASHINGTON ‘ Mt PROVE- 
MENT CO.,, 31 Equitable | Bidu., BUSTO N. 





LETTERS 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKEKS, No, 50 WALL STKEET, N, Y. 


INVESTMENT 


The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 


investors. Next, 
We send, free, a little book 
on “Safe Investments,” 
which will be of value to 
you. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


_ Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
A. B. MEAD. 


profit. 


45 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass 


A. L. Cok, a, W. Cops 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD OK 
y C 
& rT) 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 
100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES rents, ay cama ana tack cance 
LOANS jesusyeicem atts aus real estate, 
without expense te lender, 
The State Trust Co., 
‘ e 
e@ ate irus 0., 
36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Acts as Fxecuter, Administrator, Trustee, 


Ssments, 
Correspondence invited, 
dian and Committee of Estate s, and as Trustec 





hg oa 
eg 
istrar, Transfer and Fis al Agent of Corporations. 
Takes full charge of Real and Personal Estates. 
Snterest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 


q ‘L Vice Presidents, 
DAMS, Secretary, 
MAURICE 8. DEOKER, Treasurer 





THE IN 
DULUTH. 


“I have recently received information that con- 
vinces me that Duluth is to be the great city of the 
Northwest. lhave studie: the situation up there 
closely and watched the trend of events. I bave been 
surprised at the number of promine. t men who have 
spoken tone recently of Duluth, and all have con- 
curres in the opinio:. that itis to bave an early and 
immense dgvelopmeut.’—fne late GrouGe W. 
CHILDS 

West time to invest is now. Write for particulars to 


- Ke LOVETT & co., Datath, Mion. 


HE MI OOLESE x 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1994 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus........... - +. 150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Un:on Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pay of Hartford,tonn.,, under Supervision 
Banking + epartments of tonn,., New Vork, 
Masa, aud Maine, Amount ot issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc., 
are ure permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


DEN VER, COLO. 


We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
upon real estate and other investments in Colorado, 
Act as attorneys in foreclosure of mortgages aud 
other collections. Kepresent non-resideuts in the 
general management of their pro 

ORALMON & ¢ 
BWM LBS ae ge teble Hutiding. 
Business Eetabiishec m8. 


Chicago jo & Kansas City Commission Co. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, 
High-claee lone and short tne ber a 


oa __ELECTIONS. _ 


THE Cc EXTRA I, NATIONA 1, BANK or 
‘HE CITY OF Ntw vouk, 
NEW York«k, January sth, 1845 
At a meeting of the Board of Direcvors of the ( en- 
tral National Bank, held this day wt its Banking 
koom, the following gentlemen were elected Direct- 
ors to serve for the ensuing year: 
Wm. A. Wheelock, EKawin Langdon, 
Simon Bernhelmer, Woodbury Langdon, 
William L. Strong, Jotun Claflin, 
Edward ©, Sampson, John A, M’Call, 
James H, Duntiam, Courtlandt D, Moss, 
Henry Tuck, 

And for Inspectors ot Election : 

Chauncey M,. Depew, Bryce Gray, 
Ktalph L. Cutter. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, WM. L. 
STRONG, Esy., having declined a renomination as 
President on account of bis recent election as Mayor 
of New York City, Vice President EDWIN LANG- 
DON was unanimously elec - d President. 

8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


Write na, 





CHEMICAL BA. ATION A L BANK 
y YORK, January &th "1495. 

At the annual elec sion by the stoc« bol-lers of this 
bank, held this day at their banking house, the fol- 
lowing nameu gentlemen were elected Directors for 
the ensuing year : 

George G. Willlams, Frederic W. Stevens, 
James A, Kooseve ‘M, Kobe ‘a Goel: t, 
Vm. J. Quinlan, 

Ata meeting of the Board he a subee quently Mr. 
GhKOKGE G, «LIAM was re-elected President 
and Mr. JA » ROOSEVELT re-elected Vice 
President, both ear, 

WM J.QU IN1 AN, 


Jn., Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW Vouk, January &th, 1895, 
At the annual election held this day the follow ing 
named gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this 
bank for the cusuing year: 
David Banks, 


Charles Jenkins, 
Juseph Kogers, 
William H- Hume, 


William Phelps, 
Charles Banks, 
Augustus DD. | -orter, Raymond.Je nkins. 
Ata subsec + nt meeting of the Board. of Directors 
CHARLES . SINS was unanimously re-elected 
Presiaent aoe ‘HAYMOND JE NKINS Vice President 


for the ensuing year. 
Z. BE. NEWELL, Cashier, 


GALLATIN NATION A i. BANK, 
NeW York, January 9th, 1895, 
At the annual election, held on January tr, 1805, 
the following named ger tleman were elected Direct- 
ors of the bank for the ensuing year: 
Freaerick D. Tappen, Frederic W. Stevens, 
Wim. W. Astor, Alex. H. Stevens, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., ie hry !. Barbey, 
Thomas Denny, . Kimlen Koosevelt, 
Ata subsequent nouing ot the Board, teld this 
day. Mr. FREDERICK 1 APPEN was unanimous. 
ly re-elected President, <j ‘Mr. ALEX. H.STEVENS 
Vice President. 
ARTHUR M. SHERMA N, Cashier. — 


THE AS MPORTER ~ “4 ND we ADERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BA OF NEW YORK, 

eae YORK, el. yg 1895. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholuers of this 

bank, held to-day, the tullowing named Pore men 

were ‘duly elected dire clors for the ensuing year 

John K. Arbuckle, Kaward C, Kice, 

Henry C. Hulbert, Kussell Sage, 

Kdward H. Perkins, Jr., Randolph yy Townsend, 

Edward A, rice, Kdward Townsend, 

James Kk, Plum, Kdward Vau Volke ‘uburgh, 

Antony Wallach. 

At a subsequent me aor of the Board of Directors, 
Mr. EDWAKD H. PERKINS, Jr. was unanimously 
re-elected President, and Mr. KU a a L, SAGE was 
unanimously re-elected Vie Presid 

_K DW AKD row NSE ND, Casitier. 


eo. A 196.- -LEATHER 
ts’ VATION NAL BA “Y WALL ST. 
New od January Sth, 1493.—At the Annual t lec- 
tion held this day the following named gentlemen 
were elected Directors of this bank for the year ena- 
ing on the second Tuesday in January, 1x96 : 
mag ‘T. Willets, Wim. tuckefeller, 
Win. H. Macy, Jr., Joseph Agostini, - 
Wm. M. Kingsiand, N.. Palmer, 
Wilhium ©, Sturges, 
Ata Meeting of the Board of Direc tors, held this 
day, JOHN T, WILLETS, President, and WM. H. 
MACY, Jk., Vice President, were unauimously re- 


ISAAC i. WAL UKER, Cashier, 


11 ee FACTU I 


elected. 


THE L ABO on N NATIONAL BANK OF 
The CITY OF NEW 
2-38 RAST oy mag A Nene A 
Ew YORK, Januar ob a, 1895, 

At the annual me eting of the shercnolders of this 
bank, held January sth, the following-named gentle- 
— wee duly elec ted Directors for the ensuing 
yea 

T bomas L, James, H. Walter Webb, 
Ifred Van santvoord, Charles c, ¢ larke, 
William RK Grace, samuel Barton, 
Noah Davis, Marcellus H. a 
Matthew C.D. Borden, James D. Lay 
ane tor inspectors of election, Charles F, 
Cc, 'T. Van santvoord, 

Ay a subsequent meeting of the Board THOVAS i. 
JAMES was re-elected President, and ALFRED 
VAN SANTVOOKD, Vice Presiaent, both unani- 
mously, w. T. CORNEL L, Cashier. 


See and 


THE, JWERCA NTILE N ATIONAL, BANK 
THE c ITY OF NEW pac. 

At hy annual meet ng of the avant rs of this 
bank, held January oth, 184, the following-named 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors for the ensu- 
ing year: 

Charles T. marery, 
Jonn E. Bori George H, Nareent, 
William Cc, Browning, Charles M. 
Charles L. Co lby, James M. Werk, 
George W, C yoesmnan, Isaac W allach, 
Emanuel Lehman, i hard H, w iiliams, 
Seth M. ——, = P.8 “$e B. Schenck, 
t. J 


Ata meetin ont the Board of Directors, held Janu- 
ary lith, Mr WILt AM P. ST. JOHN was uvani- 
mously reelected | President 
. B, SCHENCK, Cashier, 


James E_ Nichols, 


-DEPEN 





NDEN 


THE NATIONAL 8 BASK OF THE RE- 


New art K. January sth, 18:5. 
At a meeting of the all + SE of thts bank, held 
this day, the following gentlemen were elected Di- 
rectors for the quening year: 
George B Carhart, George C. Rand 
Ol'ver ». Carter, Charles R, Fiint, 
ewe R. >tone, JamesS. Warren, 
a. Me AtMo. } Will am —.” 
AY Tilllughast a air 
fH. pollen 
At a subsequent mee etl of ‘he Board of Directors, 
held this cay, OLIVER 8. CakTrR was unani- 
mously re-ele ted Presidentand EUGEN 4 H. rUL- 
LEN unanimously re-elected Vice Preside 
CHAKLES H. STOUT, cy 





THE “AD tOVEiEN BU zc He steal AND 


OVERS 
NEw voun ) * 189%, 
At the annual election held on_ the 8th Inst. the fol- 
lowing-"amed gentiemen were me 4 elected Directors 
of this bauk for the eusulpg year, Vv 
George W, Quintar. Jot bea “Delanoy, 
Gurdon G. Brinckerhoff, Max Danziger, 
William H, ¢ hase, Henry Hofheimer, 
John Wilkio George F. Johnson, 
Henry B. Pye 
At a meeting of the g 4A of Directors, he'd this 
dav, Mr. GUKDON G BRINCKEKHOFF was unani- 
mously re-elected rections, 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL, CITIZENS’ BANK. 
NEW York, January livin, 1895. 
At the annual elec tion, held on the 8th inst.. the 
following-named geuntiemen were elected Directors 
for the ensuing vear, viz.: 
William J. Valentine, 
William H. Oakley, 
Elkan Naumburg, 
Stephen Kk. Lesher. 
Edward L. eens. He 





Ewald Fleitman, 
Pearson Halstead, 
Heory B Stoxes, 
Jacques Huber, 
—— A. Walton, 


a meeting of 9 = Meld this day, Mr. 
wi LIAM H. OAKLEY .; ubanimousl re-elected 
President. . TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONA lL FA ae BANK OF NEW 
YoRR, Janvary sth, 18) t the avnual meeting 
ofthe Stockholders of . held to-day, the 
following-named gentleme: a we re elected Directors 


for the ensuing year: 
Ebenezer kh. Wright, Fdward E. Poor, 
Joseph T. Moore, W. Rockhill Potts, 
Stuy ves nt Fish, Augurt Belmort, 
George 8S. Hart, Richard Delafield, 
Churles >ternbach, Francis R. Appleton, 
John Jacob Astor, 


Charles area 
kdward C, Hoyt, George Ss. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vir tor, 
And, «8 Lospectors of Election: 
John M. coruell, Eugene 4 egins 
and Alexander T. Van Nes 
At a subsequent ineeting of the are EBENFZER 
K. WRIGHT was unanimousls re-elected President, 
an, STUYVESANT FISH and EDWARD K. POOX 
were unanimously re-elected Vice Presidents, and 
GeOkRGkE S HICKOK and KD WAKD J. BALUWIN, 
were reappointed Cashier and Assistant Cashier, re- 


spectively. 
GEORGE 8, HICKOK, 
Cashier and Secretary to the Board. 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
ow YORK, January 8th, 1895, 
At the annual election held this day, the following 
bamed ge.tiemen were elected Directors of this bank 
lor the ensuing year: 
John K. Cilley, 
Albert C. Hall, 





Ernest Werner, 
William E, Iselin, 
William E. Tetft, Addison ©. Kand, 
Augustus F, L ibby, Hiram H, Nazro, 
Haskell A, Searie. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. JOHN 
K. CILLEY was enn | re-elected President. 
H. NAZRO, Cashier. 





THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW VORK, 
Firth AVE., Corn. TWENTY-THIRD ST, 
NeW YORK, January lth, 1895, 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, held January Sth, 185, the following-named 
gentlemen were unanimously elected Directors for 
the ensuing year: 

Amos R. Eno, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Alfrea . parting. 
Jobn L. George Sherman, 
Welc Ld Hite heock, John W. Aitken, 

John Jacob Astor. 

At the regular meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, Mr. CHAS, B. FOSOICK was unani- 
mously elected Pre a 


William C. Brewster, 
William P. St. John, 
Charles B_ Fosdick, 


JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier. 


OME WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 
EW YORK, January 9th, 1895. 
Atthe annual me an z of the stockholders ot the 
Western National Bark of the City of New York, 
hei January sth, 18%, the fullowing gentlemen were 
unanimously elected Directors for the e nsulby, year: 
Charles J. Canda, Brayton Ives, 
Juan MM, Ceballos, John Howard Latham, 
Wm. N. Coler, Jr., Sidney Dillon Ripley, 
Chauncey M. De pew, Jotn EK, Searles, 
Merce}lus Harwley, Vale — . Snyder, 
Henry B. Hyde, Sidney Tyler, 
William A. Whee why 
At the regular meeting of the Roane of Directors, 
held thisday, Mr. BRAYTON IVES was unanimous- 
ly re-elected Presiaent and Mr. V. P. SNYDER, Vice 
President. H. A. SMITH, Cashier. 


~ PHENIX NATIONAL BANK, 
EW YORK, January Sth, 1895, 
Atthe Annual EF oa tion held this day, the follow- 
ing vamed gentlemen were ae elected Directors 
for the ensuing year: 
Kugene Dutith, 
Jovathan Toorne, 
John H. Poot 
Henry R. ieuiihardt, 
Alfred a. 


y. H. H. Moore 
My lerson G. Dodd, 
Auguste J. Jorcier, 
Lewis F. Whitin, 
Duncan D. Parmly, 
Wim. HH, Joy Samuel }, Davis, 
Jostoh L tees, John Clay 
Atasubs quent meeting of the Bound of Directors, 
Mr. EU GENE DUTIL was re-elected President, 
ant Mr. DUNCAN D. PAKMLY was elected Vice 
President, both uss 


ALFRFD M, BULL, Cashier, 








DIVIDENDS. 


PACIFIC FIRE 
COMPANY. 
EIGHTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
A semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT, ts 
payable on demand at the office of thisCompany, No. 
bl Broadway. 





THE INSURANCE 


GEORGE JEREMIAR, Secretary. 
_New York, January bth, 189, 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 46 Pine St.,. New YORK, January &th, 1895. 
19TH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have declared asemi-annu- 
al Dividend of ia (3) PER CENT. payable on 
demand. ys GRUFFEN, Sec retary. 


EIGHTY - SIXTH DIVIDEND 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

A semi-annual dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF (344) PER CENT. is payable 
on demand at the office of the Company, 
No. 84 Pine Street. 


CHARLES L. ROE, Secretary. 
NEW YORK, January 10th, 1895, 
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READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 





Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
eis for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other favors. 

We shall take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
the address of persons whose names may be 
sent us witha view to extending the circu- 
lation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........$ 4 | Six gon ee 


Three months.... Nine months.. 
Four months..... 1 io le One year....... ove 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........eseee00+. $59 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 
Three years to one subscriber......- 
Three subscribers one year each.... 
Four years to one subscriber 
Four subscribers one year each 
Five years to one subscriber......... 

Five subscribers one year each.......... 
In clubs of Five or More $2.0 each. Single 
Copies 1 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP’? one month, 25 cents, 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
We 


will, however, take pleasure in continuing 


ers after their paid time has expired. 


the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 


> 





Pond’s Extract, for Pains, Aches, Cuts, etc. Its 
power is supreme over all di-ease that comes with- 
in ite range. It never rails. Try it once .~ Adi 


THE IOWA LOAN” AND T RUS svt COM. 
PANY. 

It gives us great pleasure to call the attention 
of our readers to the securities offered by the 
lowa Loan and Trust Company, of Des Moines, 
la., a company which, from its infaney, has 
been manayed with rare skill and couserva- 
tism. It issues debenture bonds based upon real 
estate Joans. The company during the year re- 
duced their real estate loans $150.000, and their 
debenture liability a litthe over $200,000, a con- 
dition owing to the money market, The com- 
pany has just declared its usual four per cent. 
semiannual dividend out of the net earnings of 
the last. six months, and, after paying it, has left 
undivided earnings for the year of $28,225 06. 
There probably has never becn a better time to 
invest funds safely than the present, and our 
readers will do well to correspond with the lowa 
Loan and Trust Company. 





— dbeneb), 
Consall (. Ke ies 


SPRING COTTONS. 


**Anderson’s” Zephyrs, 
Fancy Piques, 
Printed Dimities. 
BATISTE 
PLISSE FABRICS. 
Our selections for this season show very 


great novelty, and will well repay an early 
examination. 


Srroadovay Rs 19th Al 


NEW YORK. 











Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 
would like the pap r sent, 





January 17, 1895. 


> 
McGiBBON & COMPANY, of 915 Broadway, be- 
tween Twentieth and T'wenty-first Streets, are 
offering an early importation of fine muslins 
and gingbam checks for Suwmer wear, includ- 
* ing the Satest novelties in wash dress goods at 
very tow figures. Our readers should by all 
means call upon or “rite to McGibbon & Com- 
pany, as their stock is thoroughly well selected 
and of great interest. 











Registered Trade-mark, 


CONTINUATION 
Annual 
Linen Sale. 


CLOTHS AND NAPKINS, 
Hemstlitched Table Linen, 


TOWELS, 
BED LINEN, &c., 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


Printed list of particulars of goods in 
this sale will be mailed on request, 
James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 








Dress Goods 
January Sale, 


We have re-marked our Stock to 
conform with the new Tariff, and 
have supplemented it with early im- 
portations of Rich Crepons, including 
the fashionable “ Mistletoe Design.” 

The full benefit of the reductions 
will be in effect this week in all our 
Dress Goods Sections, and customers 
willnot fail to see and appreciate the 
change. 

The season’s collection of Challies 
is unusually pretty, and in anticipa- 
tion of an active trade, our importa- 
tions have been larger than usual; 
these also will be displayed this 
week. 


Large shipments of Foreign Novel- 
ties received daily. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THIS WEEK 


We will place on sale an 
early importation of FINE 
MUSLINS AND GINGHAM 
CHECKS for summer wear. 
This line includes the latest 
hovelties in WASH DRESS 
GOODS, and will be offered 
at prices to command in- 
stant appreciation from the 
purchasing ‘public. 


McGIBBON & CO., 


913 Broadway, 
BETWEEN 20TH AND 21ST STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


ANY ONE 


Wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
Magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for Clubbing List, 








THE 


THE old, reputable and well-known dry-goo Is 
firm of Messrs. Strawbridge & Clothier of Pbil- 
adiphia, has been disso:ved by the withdrawal 
of Isaac H. Clothier and a new firm formed of 
the remaining members of the cld firm and Mr. 
Morris L. Clothier. This house enjoys an ex- 
cellent reputation wherever known. 





F. P. SHumway, Jr., of 25 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., whose special business is the prepa- 
ration of catalogues and other advertising mat- 
ter, aiming to secure large returns from small 
expenditures, has sent us a copy of * Effective 
Advertising ” containing specimens of adver- 


tisements prepared by him which seems to 
merit much approval. 
Gum 





INDEPENDENT. 


THE Meriden Britannia Company comuienio- 
rated its removal from Union Square to Madison 
Square by publishing a monograph entitled * A 
Historical Sketch of Madison Square.” It is 
lavishly and beautifully illustrated, and has 
views of some of the old buildings which were 
prominent on Madison Square a great many 
years ago, like the old soldiers’ barracks. which 
were occupied during the War of 1812. It hasa 
great deal of very interesting historical matter, 
chiefly centered about what we now know as 
Madison Square, but which in 1807 was called 
The Parade and contained 238 acres. Altogether 
the monograph is very interesting, instructive 
avd beautiful. 





O’NEILL’S, 


6th Avenue 20th to 21st Street, New York. 


JANUARY SPECIALS. 





LADIES’ JACKETS. 


Long Chinchilla Jackets, half lined 
with fine statin, large sleeves, coat 
backs, 


8.75, 


Reduced from 16.50. 


Long Jackets of fine wool cheviot, 


tight fitting, Namby shapes, 


. a 98, 


Reduced from 14.75. 


Double Seal Plush Capes, lined 
throughout with heavy silk, trimmed 


with fine furs, 


1 0.69, 


Reduced from 17.98. 





COSTUMES 
and CAPES. 


Full Circular Capes of Canada Seal, 
lined with heavy satin, 


9.98, 


Reduced from 15.50. 
Extra Long Sweep Capes of Baltic 
Seal, lined throughout with heavy 


13.98, 


Redueed from 23.50. 


IMPORTED COSTUMES 


by Felix, Raudnitz and Sara 
Mayer of Paris 
at the following Great Reduction : 


39,°°49,°° 69.°° 


satin, 





Formerly 150.00 to 250.00. 


HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 


It increases daily in popularity. Buyers crowd the store from morning 
tillnight. Every stock is open at reductions in many cases 50 PER CENT. BE- 
LOW MANUFACTURING COST. These are a few instances of what we doin 


every department: 


Unprecedented Bargains in 


Linen Laces, 


Real Pillow-made Belgium Laces in Medici, 
Florentine, Torchon and Cluny, 3 to 6 inches 
wide, worth from 35 cts. to 1.25, 


To-day, 25 cts., 33 cts. _ 39 cts. 


Hamburg Embroideries, 4 to 9 inches wide, 


2 5 Cts. 


Just about price, 





Ladies’ Gloves. 
Dent’s 4-button Kid; tans, 25 
fl. 


browns, slates, modes ; 
1 6 


1.75 grade, 


4-button 
English Dogskins; j 
1.75 qualities, | 


4-button 
Pique Kids ; 


{ 35 
2,00 grades, ) & 
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Susurance. 
“THE STRONGEST INSURANCE 
CONTRACT.” 





A FULL PAGE advertisement in one of 
the insurance journals informs us that 
‘the Broadway Lloyds is at present com- 
posed of fifty subscribing underwriters, 
allof whom are merchants of excellent 
standing, as shown in both Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency Books.” 
The maximum line on one risk is said to 
be $5,000, and the maximum liability 
upon a single subscriber $100 on any one 
risk. ‘* Bearing in mind these two salient 
points, and the fact that the commercial 
agencies credit the underwriters with over 
Five Million Dollars, it must be conceded 
that a policy in the Broadway Lloyds is 
indisputably the strongest insurance con- 
tract issued to-day.” 

Must it? Let us apply a little hard 
common sense to test this assertion. 

The Broadway, we believe, is one of the 
long string of Lloyds started in 1893-94, 
but (by pretense) organized and in busi- 
ness prior to October of 1892. As such it 
exists by the neglect, or what you please 
to call it, of Mr. Pierce. Suppose he 
should have a successor, and that succes- 
sor should be -a real superintendent of 
insurance, and that successor should put 
the Lloyds upon proof of their position of 
favor under the foolish law? Stranger 
things have happened, and it might be bad 
for Lloyds, 

However, this one has its favor now, 
with the rest. ‘What substance has it? 

Here is a list of fifty subscribers, with 
ratings ranging from $20,000 to $400,000, 
obly 25 of them at $100,000 or over. None 
of them is generally known, but all may 
be perfectly respectable, and we imply 
nothing against the solvency of any one 
of them. We note, however, that one- 
half of them are individuals, given in 
each instance as ‘‘a member of the firm 
of” So-and-so. The agency rating is pre- 
sumably that of the firm, so that the indi- 
viduals stand unrated, that is, without 
any expression of agency opinion ; totake 
the agency rating of a firm and apply it 
to one member, who may or may not be 
the strongest member, is unwarranted and 
misleading. 

In the next place, an agency rating is a 
guess—an approximately correct and very 
often useful guess, undoubtedly, but stil; 


a guess. Evidence of this is supplied 
by the advertisement before us, some 
ratings differing thus: 
Bradstreet. Dun. 
$400,000 $300,000 
250,000 125,000 
200,000 25,000 
150,000 200,000 
100,000 75,000 
100,000 25,000 
50,000 75,00) 
75,000 125,000 
20,000 40,000 


These are the most marked cases of 
differences. In the above nine instances 
Bradstreet’s figures foot up larger than 
Dun’s ; yet it would not answer to as- 
sume that Bradstreet takes a@ more san- 
guine view than Dun or is less careful, 
because Dun’s total on the fifty (exactly, 
forty nine, because the Attorney, who 
writes himself in as No. 50, refrains from 
giving himself apy rating) is $300,000 
larger than Bradstreev’s, 1n 26 instances 
Dun’s is the Jarger figure ; in 14 instances, 
Bradstreet’s is the larger; in exacily 9 in- 
stances—9 out of 49—the two agree, Which 
of the two agencies is right? If these rat- 
ings were offered as accurate knowl- 
edge it would be necessary to decide be- 
tween them, since both cannot be right 
while differing so widely ; but they do 
not pretend to do more than guess, — 

What sane man supposes these printed 
ratings represent actual, definite, assets, 
available for any purpose ? Who—in or out 
of a mercantile agency—knows that any 
particular man in the list is solvent to- 
vay ; or, if solvent to-day, that he will be 
solvent next year, or next month, or next 
week? Grant that he is to be credited 
with capital as rated, he is in business 
with it, in the entanglements and exposed 
to the chances of business; he 1s com- 
mercially ‘‘ unrealized.” The ratings do 
foot up over $5,000,000, and the advertise- 
ment tells us tnat fiity more of like finar- 
cial strength will be added about Feb- 
ruary ist, This particular Lloyds is 
doubtless not the worst, for some could 
not scrape up even a good showing of 
ratings; yet how unsubstantial are such 
figures as a backing for insurance, and 
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h»~ far from true is it to call an instru- 
ment which relies on such distant secu- 
rity the strongest insurance contract is- 
sucd ! : 

Let us contrast this evasive security 
with that behind the Home, taking that 
company as a handy illustration because 
its statement happens to be advertised to- 
day. The Home has nine millions of as- 
se's, in which is a surplus of 30 per cent, 
Nw this is not made up of sums which 
sundry persons engaged in business are 
imagined to be worth; it is veritable as- 
sects, liable and kept as backing for its con- 
tracts. The company exists and can be 
fuund to be sued ; its property is separate 
and tangible ; it has, to begin with, about 
half a million cash on hand subject to 
check. It is an agency company, and 
therefore, if under capable managemen‘ 
is protected by the operation of average 
against being wiped out by a single fire. 
It has gone through the greatest fires ever 
known, proving thereby its recuperative 
power and the value of its name and 
“plant.” As to management, it is not 
conducted by some obscure broker as 
representative of a lotof men absorbed in 
theirown business; it is conducted by men 
whose lives bave been spent in under- 
writing. They are far from infallible; 
ttey have not, perhaps, quite the courage 
of their convictions, but they are under- 
writers, not *‘ attorneys.” 

Comparing such an unorganized thing 
as a Lloyds—without assets, without defi- 
nite responsibility, with an agreement 
which may meanone degree of liability or 
may mean another, and with (at bes!) no 
recourse for the creditor except to sue 
each member separately —comparing such 
a non est asthis with organized under- 
writing is like saying that a marsh-light 
s more substantial than u granite ledge. 

* Thestrongest insurance contract issued”! 

t is our old acquaintance of *‘ authorized 
capital ””—set down a 1 and annex ciphers 
un'il tired, and there you are! 

It may serve mistaken economy to be 
reckless, but is it necessary to pull the 
wool of simplicity over ove’s own eyes? 
Buy Lloyds’ and other wild-cat contracts, 
if you choose to thus put on a show of 
protection and disarm prudence of its 
power of remonstrance ; but it is inexpe- 
dient as well as unnecessary to make a 
fool of yourself. One may use plated 
ware; but it is unwise to persuade one’s 
self that it is “solid.” This is a world of 
cheats and’ shams, and if you turn about 
and join the sellers of sham insurance 
avd persuade yourself that it is the real 
urticle, and that contingent lawsuits are 
as good a backing as realized assets, you 
are liable to dull your powers of discrim- 
ination. And some day you may need 
them outside of insurance. 


oe 


THE NEW YORK LIFE’'S ORGANIC 
LAW. 


THIS company, as few are aware, began 
its existence, in 1841, as a marine, with 
the title of Nautilus. Its charter expired 
by limitation long ago, and a new one was 
therefore both appropriate and neceseary. 
This new charter, adopted July 12th, 1893, 
purtuant to Chapter 690 of the laws of 
1892, known as the Insurance Law, recites 
that 
‘** the business of the Company shall be in- 
surance on lives and all and every insur- 
ance pertaining to life, and receiving and 
executing trusts, and making endowments, 
and granting, purchasing and disposing of 
annuities, such kind of insurance being 


authorized under subdivision one of Section 
70 of the insurance law.” ~ 





As do several other companies, the New 
York issues policies providing for pay- 
ment to beneficiaries on the installment 
p'an, the company thus acting as trustee 
for the beneficiary, the intention being 
t» make it possible to secure the fund 
ugainst dissipation because of the 
beneficiary—often a woman unused to 
business and to the wiles of schemers, or 
even the pleadings of impecunious friends, 
whose disposition is better than their 
ability—is unable to take the best care of 
it. Butit was possible for a third party 
who might purchase of or wheedle away 
from the beneficiary an assignment of the 
fucure payments, to plead that the com- 
pany’s charter gave it no authority to act 
as atrustee, and if such a plea were suc- 
cessful it would defeat the intention of 
the policy holder; to guard against such 
a result, therefore, the new charter ex- 
pressly confers the power of ‘receiving 
and exccuting trusts.” 

All corporate powers are conferred upon 
twenty-four trustees, six to be elected an- 
nually on the second Wednesday in April; 
the President, ex officio, makes an addi- 
tional member. A majority must be citi- 
zens and residents of this State. They 
shall hold over until successors are chosen, 
and may be re-elected indefinitely. There 
is nothing said about their being policy 


holders ; anybody is eligible. The officers, 


to be chosen annually by the trustees, 
shall be president, three vice presidents, 
actuary, treasurer, secretary and comp- 


THE INDE 
troller. The bylaws define the duties of 
each of these, ‘‘ subject to the direction of 
the President.” He shall bave ‘‘ general 
supervision and direction.” With the 
consent of the Finance Committee, he shall 
transfer stocks, satisfy mortgages, make 
and call in investments; with consent of 
the Agency Committee he shall fix com- 
pensation of agents; the company’s seal 
shall be in his charge, and he shall exe- 
cute all deeds requiring its use. The Fi- 
nance Committee shall tix the compensa- 
tion of the officers and the medical direct 
ors ; that of employ és shall be fixed by the 
President and Vice President. Except by 
vote of the Finance Committee, no trustee 
shall become a salaried employé. The 
third Vice President, subject to the direc- 
tion of the President, is to have the ap- 
Segre and supervision of agents. 

he Actuary, whois also secretary of the 
trustees, shall have charge of the mathe- 
matical work and make all the calcula- 
tions. The Comptroller shall daily check 
the Cashier’s balances, reporting them to 
the President on the following day; he 
shall also monthly check all investments 
and outgoes. 

The limit upon one life is $100,000, The 
standing committees are; Finance, con- 
sisting of seven trustees; Executive, of 
three; Agency, of four; Loss, of six; 
Auditing, of five. The first-named shall 
take and have supervision of the funds ; 
control the investments, no investment to 
be made except by consent of all members 
present ; examine all accounts and funds 
whenever they think necessary or are re- 
quired by the Board todoso, The Execu- 
tive seems to be a sort of emergency com- 
mittee, for it is to meet by call from the 
President ‘‘and consider such affairs of 
the company generally as may be pre- 
sented.” 

The charter requires an accounting of 
affairs and profits to be made, within the 
first two months of each year, for the 
preceding year, ‘‘ which estimate shall be 
conclusive upon all persons entitled to 
share in any distribution of surplus which 
shall be made in accordance with the gen- 
eral principles of law, either in cash or in 
reduction of premium, or in reversionary 
insurance payable with the policy on the 
same conditions as therein expressed. 
This provision is of course designed to act 
as an estoppel upon the persons who, pos- 
sibly for ulterior purposes rather than the 
remedying of what they really consider 
a wrong suffered by themselves person- 
ally, sometimes bring suits, complaining 
of the distribution—or of the non-distribu- 
tion of surplus, and praying for an ex- 
amination and accounting. 

All investments and all titles are to be 
in the name of the company and not in 
that of any individual or officer; all 
moneys in bank are to be deposited solely 
in the corporate name, and subject to 
check signed by two officers. No trustee 
or Officer shall directly or indirectly be- 
come a borrower from the company, or 
use its funds except to pay actual obliga- 
gations due from it. 

The charter is perpetual. The by-laws 
can be altered or amended only by a major- 
ity vote of the entire Board, after having 
been proposed at one stated meeting and 

brought up for consideration at another 
stated meeting. 
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A “PROPOSAL.” 


Reputation, especially for largeness and 
liberality of transactions, brings with it 
the danger of insidious propositions. Such 
a proposition came by mail to the Mutual 
Life, thus: 


‘*Understanding you were President of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
New York, I take the liberty of writing you 
for information regards to same. I could 
have spoken to your agents, but as they are 
zenerally so persistent I would rather not. 

Vould you insure any one’s life for $25,000, 
you pay them at once $10,000, they of course 
paying premiums on the $25,000; that is, 
if parties insured were perfectly healthy, 
and giving you receipt in full for the $10,000 
paid? Please answer at once ; inclosed find 
stamp.’’ 


This could have proceeded from a wag 
or from a crank, but the inquiry was 
probably made in simplicity and good 
faith. Tothe mind of the inquirer the 
matter looked very straight. Life insur- 
ance is a good thing, he admitted, and he 
proposed to take some. But he would like 
some of it now, and as the company 
would have the $25,000 to pay, ultimately, 
and as he was willing to keep on paying the 
preminm on the whole $25,000, the com- 
pany could easily afford to accommodate 
him with a portion at once. By the same 
reasoning, the entire $25,000 might have 
been asked for at once, for it must be paid 
some time, and the company would get the 
premiums until death, which would be all 
it could receive in any event. 

It is very possible that many persons 
can see nothing wrong with this proposi- 
tion, and if saying so seems to take a low 
estimate of popular intelligence, pray re- 
member all the ‘* make-you rich-quick 
schemes which find trusting victims 
easily. This particular inquirer explains 
that he makes a direct application because 
agents are generally so persistent that he 
would rather not. He is not aware that 
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where, including ourselves, ardently desire 
and have hitherto sought in vain: a spe- 
cific to effectually end rebating. For this 
‘* plan” of life insurance has such elements 
of popularity that all applicants would be 
delightedly satisfied and would never 
think of asking a rebate; moreover, the 
agents would find this plan so easy to 
work, without need of being ‘‘so persist- 
ent,” that the swiftness and the number 
of commissions would satisfy even the 
greediest of the “‘ lightning” kind. Indeed, 
this plan would prove to be of such popu- 
larity as to quite cast a shade over all 
‘‘ bonds” and guaranties whatsoever. 
Yet—altho just as good as many finan- 
cial schemes which run very prettily and 
with increasing public favor for a time— 
we fear this plan will not find acceptance 
at the Home Office of even the most am- 
bitious and driving company. Like many 
another great scheme, there is a practical 
difficulty in it—a little difficulty only, but 
a fatal one. The difficulty is that what it 
proposes is a loan without any security 
whatever, and the companies are not 
making that sort of a loan. If anybody 
really wants to insure his lifeand discount 
the policy, he can be accommodated, if he 
likes the accommodation after it is ex- 
plained to him. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
NEW YORK. 





OUR readers will find in another column 
the eighty-tbird semiannual statement of 
the Home Insurance Company of New York, 
one of the giant fire insurance companies of 
the country. Its assets amount to $9,159,- 
836.54 ; its net surplus is $1,070,427.78. Dur- 
ing the year its surplus has been nearly 
doubled, and this notwithstanding that the 
year has been a pretty bard one for fire 
insurance companies. The Home has an 
excellent custom of publishing a detailed 
list of its assets, and it will be seen that 
they consist largely of some of the best 
bonds and stocks to be found in the market. 

Daniel A. Heald is President, John H. 
Washburn and Elbridge G. Snow, Vice 
Presidents, and William L. Bigelow and 
Thomas B. Greene, Secretaries, 


THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, began business in 1829 under 
a perpetual charter. Its capital stock is 
$400,060, and its assets amount to $3,186,- 
847.16. Its net surplus is $1,054,236.07. It 
will thus be seen that the company isa very 
strong one indeed, and we would confi- 
dently recommend it to our subscribers 
who wish to place their fire insurance in a 
safe company. The assets of the Franklin 
are invested largely in bonds and stock, 
principally dealt in in Philadelphia, and 
represents some of the most desirable se- 
curities attainable. 

James W. McAllister is President, and 
Ezra T. Cresson is Secretary. 








THE PHQENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, 

THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be pleased to examine the eighty-first semi- 
annual financial statement of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company of Hartford, printed 
to-day. This is one of the old, reliable in- 
surance companies of which Hartford 
boasts so many. It has agencies at princi- 
pal points throughout the country, so that 
most of our readers can avail themselves 
of its advantages in securing insurance in 
a reliable company. 

The assets of the Phoenix amount to $5,- 
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588,058.07. Its cash capital is $2,C00,000, and 
its net surplus is $737,217.51. The compan 
has the very proud record of having pai 
for fire losses since its organization of $35,- 


6 03. 
D. W. Skilton is President, and George H. 
Burdick is Secretary. 
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1851. 1894, 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January ist, 1894. 





ABBETB..........cccccccccces sovces $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............00000+ 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agt. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


EPABT EDP re et 1893-927: 389- 385 33 


$1,666,635 23 


S.IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate a 
\ Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 

cles. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFERD P. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Nec, 


MERICAN 











FIRE 





INSURANCE 
Ne COMPANY, 
SE AD.1BI0. Philadelphia. 


EIG iTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cag GaMibal..cc.cccccecccccvecccsesesss coosece I 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 








GEIB. cnn cccccecs consccccsccnccesccocccnsees 1,716,750 47 
} Surplus over all Liabilities......... ........ 855 
OTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%..82,395,.606 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





CASH CAPITAL 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses... 
Reserve tor Re-Insurance....... oan 


D. W. SKILTON, PRESIDENT, 
GEv. H, BURDICK, SECRETARY, 





he has hit upon what reformers every- 
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TOTAL CASH ASSETS... .......0.008 


PE PE en sce cecccscccnsTeneees 0600s ecswensecseses 
TOTAL ASSETS... 


81st Semi-Annual Financial Statement 
OF THE 


Phoenix Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY fst, 1895. 


$2,000,000 00 





ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$5,588,058 07. 


AS FOLLOWS: 
Cash on Hand, in Bar on $878,7¢7 
State Stocks and Bond eee 27,500 00 
Hartford Bank Stocks 625,980 00 
IE inci encn dake ae epngiidabubat dhacbarsnecoensessies 415,045 00 
Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds................. 2,456,102 530 
County, City, and Water Bonds............ 377,230 00 
Di cccs scbuadvieskekeusebeeenciesss 386,612 55 

- Loans on Collateral...... ........... 30,500 6 
i nkcnin sanecading Sanienkngpents 324,242 85 
Accumulated Interest and Rents............ssccceeeeees 66,078 15 


ee a a "85,588,058 07 
5 
LIABILITIES. 


2,000,000 00 
. 523,579 ¢ 


327,200 
eat Bl 
$5,588,058 07 
1058 OF 





Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$35,629,628.53. 


J. H. MITCHELL, Vick PRESIDENT. 
CHAS. E, GALACAR, 2p VICE PRESIDENT. 


JOHN B. KNOX, Ass’T SECRETARY. 





H. M, MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E, MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH & TATLEY, Managers Canadian Department, Montreal, Canada, 
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HOME 


THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 


EIGHTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JANUARY, 1895. 
CAPITAL STOCK - 


$3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 








Caml tO WARS... 225.05 ccesciccsscecscs soversecscscscoe ane sncessercecsosccosscescese © ones $410,495 19 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection................ 0 ..ceeceeeeeees 504.553 18 
ee te sca scsca sas aaccises teats taviensso-onenvecsmonsantenssennecténedrendeesansd 1,666,57:2 17 
JOADS ON SCOCKS......ececceescesseeses ; nee 125,100 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mertgages 519.894 b 4 
MECPESE AUC AN ACCTUCM.............cccccscccccccccccccsccvcccccccerecesessecscesseeeees oe 40,5:24 24 
BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Currency 6 per cent. it 75,000 00 $303,875 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . 3-655“ .000 00 1,150,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) R . «oe * "25.000 00 25.000 00 
New York City : oa 505,000 00 516,362 50 
Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement eo * * 110,782 95 114,106 44 
City of Richmond, Va. | 50,000 00 53,000 00 
West Chicago Park Commissioners’ ” Spl. Assess: 
ment Warrants A ioe se 31,648 50 31,648 5 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . a 25,000 00 25,750 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. es 16,000 00 16,480 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District oe 19,000 00 19,665 00 
City of Atchison, Kan., Interna! limprovement. note SS 5,000 00 5,175 00 
Kansas City, Kan. ™ Improvement (as we 6,500 00 6,727 50 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co. "Reorgan- 
ized First Lien. . eg" 200,000 00 218,000 00 
N. 7 — & St. Louis R. R. Go. First Mort- 
4“ - 112,000 00 114,800 00 
Aluieonsle & | Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1906 : me SS 110,000 00 121,000 00 
Jeffersonville Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) ee 102,000 00 118,320 00 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1903) eS 100,000 00 125,000 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. irst Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) . we - 100,000 00 117,250 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 
gage Gold eG. * 100,000 00 50,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
age (1914). ea 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway ‘Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920). a*- ™ 100,000 00 96,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis ’R. R. First Consolidated M’tge (1914). 7“ “ 100,000 00 128,500 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway 
Co. First Mortgage (i910) . a Se 100,000 00 109,000 00 
West Shore Railway 1st Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) er 100,000 00 105,000 0G 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st 
Mortgage (1921) . ees 100,000 00 85,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1st 
Mortgage Guaranteed Sons! ee * 100,000 00 69,500 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburg Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900). ce 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. ‘Consolidated Mortgage (1930) . oe Ss 50,000 00 62,750 00 
Alabama Central R. R. Ist Mortgage . Ree 8 50,000 00 54.000 00 
Savannsh & West. Ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5“ “ 50,000 00 27,500 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936) | ae 50,000 00 48,000 00 
Louisville, St. Louis & ‘Vexas R’y Co. Ist Mort- 
gage (1917) ; «ee  F 50,000 00 29,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co., First Mor tgage (1930) a Se 50, 00 00 50,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of low a, Ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . . ~~ Gel os 50,000 00 50.000 00 
Denver Union Water Company Ist Mortgage “ae, 45,000 00 36,000 CO 
Streator, fl., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . om 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ‘ $50 each, 100,000 00 102,000 00 
2000 Morris & Essex Riuilroad Co. . . 50 100,000 00 160,000 00 
1100 N. Y. Central & Hudson ago R. R. 100‘ 110,000 60 108,487 50 
1000—i—s ** Ft. W. & Jackson R. R. Co. P 100‘ 100,000 00 119,000 00 
1000s ** Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & ll R’y 
Co. Pf. 100“ 100,000 00 111,500 00 
1000“ Rersselaer & Saratoga R. RR. 100. * 100,000 00 180,000 00 
1000“ United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. 100 “ 100,000 00 236.000 00 
1000 ** Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. 100 ** 100,000 00 134,500 00 
500 Standard Gas Light Co. Pf. . 100 50,000 00 44,000 00 
200 Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. ‘ . lO * 20,000 00 31,000 00 
200 =“ Mercantile Nat. BankofN. Y. . . 100 “ 20,000 00 36,000 00 
200=«* Bank of America, N. Y. . 2 + oo * 20,000 00 41,000 00 
200 = National Bank of Commerce 
in New York x ‘ - 100 * 20,000 00 36,000 00 
200 Manhattan Company, N. ¥. ‘ . oa = 10,000 00 18,600 00 
200 =“ Merch’ ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of N 50. 10,000 00 11,200 00 
200 ‘* Nassau Bank. ~ « 10,000 00 16,000 00 
400 Nat. Broadway Bank of N. Y. . : a 10,000 00 23,500 00 
100“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. 5 . 0 * 10,000 00 31,000 00 
100“ National Bank of the Republic. : . 100 * 10,000 00 15,500 00 
100 = * Fourth National Bank of N.Y. 3 . a * 10,000 00 19,000 00 
200 * Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. , ‘1s ae 5,000 00 17,500 00 
200 =‘ Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. . < oe OF 5,000 00 7,750 00 
200 =“ Holland ‘Trust Co. . : . 100 * 20,000 00 20,000 00 
200“ Franklin ‘Trust Co., Brooklyn. . . 10 * 20,000 00 48,000 00 
5 - Metropolitan Trust Co. . . ie 5,000 00 14,500 00 
45“ Long Island Loan & Trust Co. , ce * 4,500 00 9,450 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital , : : 
Reserve Premium F und ‘ 
Unpaia Losses 


80,150,836 54 





$3,000,000 00 


Unpaid Re-insurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums, and 


other Claims 


Net Surplus ., . ° : 
DIRECTORS. 
Levi P. Mort Daniel A. Heald, John H. Inman, 
Henry A. Huribut, David H. McAlpin, Walter H. Lewis, 


William Sturgis, Andr 
Jobn kK. Ford, 

Oliver $s. Carter, 
Henry M. Taber, 


Francis H. Leggett, 
Benjamin Perkins, 
Elbriage G, Snow 


ew C, Armstrong, 
Cornelius N. Bliss 
Edmund F, iHolbrook, 
John H, Washburn, 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS. 


3 January 8th, 1895. 


Secretaries. 


George H. Hartford, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, / 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, | 


4,369,289 00 


568,252 6 
151,867 70 


1,070,427 78 


$9,159, 830 54 


Henry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C, Weave. 
Warner Van Norden, 
Alfred F. Cross, 
Dumont Clarke, 
James B, Van Woert. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


{Assistant Secretaries. 


Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 


V.Presidents. 
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Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1894 


Cash Capltal.......cccccccccccese $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in . 
ive inttcdiccccacascsue - 3,858,575 95 
PEGE EEGs sc cecsccccescccecns 1.576.595 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576,595 38 
Gross ASssOts.............ccccceee 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POL’CIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Ps Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. AL HOLMAN,” { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RERPOUSIBLE AGEMTSIWANTED. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 







GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 
PE acccenccccecseccsccteees eos cretary. 
A. WHE Bi eee sheeoarecesces Assistant aoa 
WH. T. SEAN DB ccccccccssccccccesccccevocees ae pases. 
ARTHUR C, PIRI occ cccccccsscccvesccescocees hier. 

JOHN P.MONN.......c000 oe - Medical jean 


FINANCE CON ITTEE: 


GEORGE G. MALT i IAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nai. Bank, 
a" PERKINS. ppiegeSsessscsevecssesecenceese Builder 


2res. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CON fINUABLE TERM POLICY,which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest p posatine 
sent cash outlay, and the GUAKANTEED I 
ROME POLICY, which embraces very valuable Pa 
—— investment eenoees and which in the event 
ad\ers ty Ocerrn ee cue insure dd oo be used as 
CoLbaTt ERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent of the tull legal reserve ia thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to address the President, at Home 
cre 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the diet of December, 1898. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1893, to dist Decemter 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies ..1 marked off Ist 

I NE an kcnie: karen succcsdedecs. + 1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ...........eeee+ _ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to dist December, 1893.........-..00006 8,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

Eda svovudignendcavadseeene $1,892,970 00 
Returnsof Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 





Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

ER nD 1,086,828 7 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 
Cc caticnddedesctincktsacanseionnes __ 25,600 46 

ROOD sis cnvecasevescvesscssesuescoss 9s $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed und paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 

n will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 184, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an ~ after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H. Manet AL. L, 

CHAS. D. CKICH, 
EDW’D RLOYD Fs alee 

GEORGE H, 

LAWR 


J. D. JONES, 

W. HH. H. MOORE, 
A 

JO 

ENCE TUINURE, 


A. RAVEN 
EPH — 


PUR 
Tanies 6. DE POREST, 
WILLIAM DisKOOT, ISAAC 
WILLIAM H. WEBB 
HOKACE Gita Y 
HENKY E. ay 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 


VERNON H, BROWN 
CHRIs'N pe THOMSEN, 


GEORGE Bilas LEANDER D. LOVELL, 

gr ss in te EVEKETS FRAZAK 
A. ND, pat ae B. BOULTON 

SOHN D HEW ARD, 


LE 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAULL. PHBBAUD- 
SUDENTON SMITH 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Presidem. 
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To Professional Men. 


The following appeal was cut from The 
Churchman of April 7th, 1894: 





“An old man of seventy years, a gentleman 
born and bred, an American and a resident of 
New York since his birth, too old to fill any 
position that would support him, and having 
outlived all relatives and friends that could 
help him, is helpless and penniless. In order to 
place him in St. Luke’s Home for life, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars are needed or in the 
Chapin Home, three hundred and fifty dollars. 
Subscriptions are earnestly requested for this 
purpose. Could any offering be made on this 
coming Easter Day for any better purpose than 
this? References, etc., will be given on applica- 
tion to The Churchman, New York. 

“Contributions will be received by. and ac- 
knowledged in, The Churchman.” 


How many professional men there are 
now and how many others wiil be in the 
position described in the foregoing article. 
Talented men who are making good in- 
comes now but not protecting themselves 
nor establishing an income for age 70 should 
consider this great question. The writer 
is in the life insurance business, and the 
above clipping brought to his mind an in- 
terview he lately had with a well-to-do and 


prominent lawyer. I was trying to induce 
him to take a 6 per cent. income policy, but 
he said he could invest his money to 
as good advantage as the The Mutual Life, 
etc. “But,” Isaid “‘ you are now in your 
48th year; you have the time and energy 
to look after your investments, and they 
may turn out good or otherwise. But what 
shall you do when you arrive at an age 
when your eyesight fails, your hearing, 
perhaps, becomes impaired, and, as must 
be the case, your income ceases with your 
practice? And suppose your invest- 
ments should not prove profitable?” 
** Well,” said he, “ I would be in a bad fix.” 
And he then went on to relate (which was 
exactly in line of my argument) how Judge 
» Many years ago held one of the high- 
est positions at the State bar. He made 
money as a lawyer, he lived ina style be- 
coming a man of his position and means. 
But he invested his money, as most profes- 
sional men have to do, at the instigation of 
his broker or banker, and the securities (so- 
called) did not turn out safe and sound. 
To make a long story short, at 71 years of 
age he was apoor man and had labored 
throughout life for money only to spend it 
for that which profiteth not. And now 
Judge is left to the mercies of a cold 
world, with no means of support. He 
has outlived his old friends and can make 
no new ones. ‘ Now,’ said I, “suppose 
that Judge had taken out a policy 
atage 40 or 50, when he could well have 
afforded to pay $1,000 a year, thereby 
securing an endowmeut policy for $20,000, 
which would now be paid to him in cash, or 
which amount he could leave with the 
Company? In the latter case he would re- 
ceive nearly $3,000 a year as long as he lived. 
Well, if Judge had taken such a 
policy it would have been a God-send, as he 
has two daughters who have to go out sew- 
ing to keep the wolf from their old father’s 
door.’”’* After this talk with my lawyer 
client he was a good subject for me, and 
after discussing contracts and plans he 
decided to take a6 per cent. income policy 
for $25,000, costing him at his age (48) $2,- 
084.50 a year for fifteen years. ‘I consider 
that an Al investment, as I know The Mu- 
tual Life of New York is the strongest 
financial institution of its kind in the world. 
I will not be a charge on my friends or tae 
country in my old age, and my family will 
be fairly well taken care of, even if my 
other investments do not yield as I expect 
them todo. Young men, if so inclined, may 
take chances and speculate in supposed 
‘big paying’ investments, for they also 
have a chance to recuperate if they are 
stranded. But when a man reaches 50, he 
ought to invest for safety—not for pure 
speculation. If business picks up next 
year, I will take out another policy.”’ 

An insurance policy is a necessity and not 
a luxury, as a good many men in these 
times of tight money term it. Our richest 
men are now carrying insurance of from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000, both as investment 
and as protection for their estates. Statis- 
tics show that a very small percentage of 
uninsured men arrive at old age with fixed 
income or capital. Moral—take a policy, if 
pot $25,000, for $10,000, if not for $10,000, 
$5,000. This income policy is suitable for 
all classes, and you will not be in the same 
positien as the old man of 70, asking the aid 
of the public for $250 or $350 to place you in 

















St. Luke’s Home.—S. G.—Adv. 
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Wid and Young. 


FROM THE HILL. 
BY RALPH H, SHAW, 


I LEFT the noisy stage at noon, 
There at the thorp, two leagues away ; 
And, tho it was a garish day 

And I could not arrive too soon, 
Walked hither, for the simple sake 
Of the delight that I should take 

In passing through the quaint old town 
Without the noise of wheel or hoof ; 
Such quiet lay on every roof 

On which this shaggy crest looked down. 


The stage went on apace, and soon 
Its heavy rumble died away, 
And there was naught to rouse the day 
From its repose of hollow noon 
Save, now and then, the sudden caw 
Of some bold crow and, tho I saw 
Nor bird, nor perch, the tinkling song 
Of some shy thrush. Itseemed as tho 
It were a charméd town, and so 
With noiseless feet I walked along. 


Two leagues, by many a house and barn, 

By many a window, many a door, 

By many a suulit thresbiny-floor 
Wind-swept as is an open tarn, 

I came, and tili I reached this spot 

No human form my glauces caught ; 
No one was at the wayside well, 

At any window, door or gate ; 

‘The town to me was desolate, 
And silent as a silent bell. 


And now I look o’er it, who see 
The long white way by which I came, 
The way [ Via Pacis name, 

And beautiful it is to me ; 
Brown, shadowed homes in many a row, 
A picture softly etched below. 

No sound from it can reach my ear ; 
It will remain a charméd town 
So long as o’er it I look down 

From ail the peace and quiet here. 
LOWELL, Mass. ' 


2 
~~ 





SERENAS MOURNING. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 

HE was the great man of the little town 
where. he lived, He was a great man even 
when he went to the city ; that is, he did 
not recognize the fact that there wereany 
greater, since he was treated with the 
civility belonging to good manners and 
the interest belonging to an investor. He 
had sold out his little farm early in life 
and opened a variety store, supplying log- 
ging camps and ice cutters, and the village 
generally, and, coming at last to own mort- 
gages on half the region roundabout, he 
was of course the commanding figure of 
the place. 

He had been a straight, stalwart young 
rustic in his earlier days ; and now that he 
was nearly seventy he was still active and 
had acquired a lordliness that hid much of 
his rusticity. His wife, the beautiful 
young girl of the place when he married 
her, but whose beauty early faded, and 
who had kept her woes to herself and 
lived in much seclusion, had closed a 
weary illness with death ; and Mr. Brock, 
who had been burning with a wrathful 
sense that Providence had no right to 
change his habits and course of life, had 
just closed the door of the chamber where 
she lay in peace for the first time in forty 
years. There was as much anger us grief 
in his feeling. He bad no longer a lay 
figure to receive his boasting and his re- 
proaching, and Providence was not pres- 
ent to receive the latter in her stead; but 
he was full of sullen displeasure that 
Heaven had taken such a liberty as to in- 
terfere with his domestic arrangements ! 

“The services ‘ll be held day after to- 
morrow,” he said to his weeping and for- 
lorn daughter, a single woman who had 
inherited something of his ownspirit with 
her mother’s loving heart, yet who in pro- 
tecting her mother from his peculiar form 
of tenderness had been reduced to her 
lowest terms. ‘ 

**But, Father”—she would have pro- 
tested. 

** The funeral ’ll be day after to-morrow 
at eleven in the forenoon,” he said; and 
fearing that if she uttered another word 
he would order it for the same day, she 
did not finish her sentence, 
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‘*But my mourning,” she faltered, in- 
stead, 

‘* Your what?” said her father. 

‘* My crape, my ”— 

‘*Well, now, you hear me, Sereny. 
There won't be a thing of that sort in any 
funeral of mine.” 

‘*No mourning—for my mother !” 

‘“*Not for nobody. It’s a bad example, 
and it’s a very expensive one. I don’t like 
it.” 

** But I do, Father.” 

‘““You do!” as if a worm had expressed 
an opinion. 

‘*And I should like to wear mourning 
for my mother. How can I help it?” 

‘* Tf you can’t mourn her in blue, if you 
can’t mourn her in yellow, you can’t mourn 
her in black,” he growled; ‘‘and what's 
more, you won't!” ; 

‘* But, Father,” sobbed Serena still, ‘‘if 
you had died, wouldn’t you want me to 
be wearing black ?” 

Whether it was the preposterous idea 
that he could die at all, or whether it was 
the doubt that in that case the blackest 
black should not be indued without dis- 
cussion, that moved him, Mr. Brock gave 
his daughter a withering look and stalked 
from the room, and slammed the door be- 
hind him with a vigor that stirred even 
the silent form asleep in the spare cham- 
ber. 

As the king said, so was it done; and 
when Serena came downstairs her father 
made her go back and put a rose in her 
bonnet and tie a bright scarf around her 
throat; not that he liked rose color more 
than asomber tint, but he always crushed 
the first symptom of rebellion, And that 
done, he had the services hurried through 
in a way that showed his contempt for 
anything accompanying submission to 
such an interference on the part of Fate 
as death. He fully meant it to be under- 
stood, old Marthy said, that the Lord had 
exceeded his privileges. 

And poor Serena felt, after this, that 
her mother was insulted every time she 
tied her bonnet-strings; and she lay 
awake nights thinking how she might 
circumveut the command, and from day 
to day she renewed her request, 

‘* You know,” she said, ‘** people ’ll think 
we Couldn’t get it ready in the two days, 
and so it will be all right, Father.” 

‘*Iv’s not the least mite of consequence 
what people think,” was all the satisfac- 
tion she had. 

Still she did notinany way abandon the 
idea ; she meant to wear mourning for her 
mother if it were not till she was laid in her 
own grave. But it was only incidentally to 
that intention that one day, some three 
months after her loss, she asked her father 
for the money to buy herself a new gown, 
altho she did mean that the gown should 
be black. Her mother had left her her 
own little fortune of some four or five 
thousand dollars; but Mr. Brock had not 
seen fit to hand it over to her, and he al- 
ways required her, as he had required her 
mother, to ask for every penny, and to 
ask twice, and to realize her obligation 
when she received at last half she had 
asked for—a course which ended in his 
wife’s asking for so little that on dying 
she left no garments which Serena could 
remodel, had she the heart to do so. 

**Not adime,” said Mr. Brock, in reply 
to her petition on this occasion. ‘‘ You’ve 
got enough now for any two.” 

* But, Father ”— 

“You needn’t talk, Sereny,” with a 
wave of the masterful hand. “I know 
you all through! You'd jest git yourself 
a black dress, instid of something cheer- 
ful, like Mis’ Dean’s, last Sabbath. And I 
won’t have any black gowns nor any 
black looks round here when the second 
Mrs. Brock comes into the house.” 

‘* Father !” cried the amazed daughter, 
the tears streaming over her white face. 

‘* You may wipe your eyes now, Sereny. 
Tears ain’t quite the thing when it’s a 
matter of your father’s happiness.” 

‘** But you can’t mean "— 

‘“*7 mean jest what I say, I mean to 
marry again and to marry soon. [I ain’t 
no time to lose.” 

** Father !” 

*‘Sereny, this 1s unseemly. Its un- 
daughterly. Yes, that’s whatitis. It is 
unfeminine, A daughter that had any— 
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any concern for my comfort would feel 
the—the disturbing of my habits. You 
wouldn’t want your father to live without 
a—a companion—a head to his house.” 

‘*Oh, Father ! I can be that!” 

sé You 7’? 

‘* I mean—oh, I mean—of course, under 
you !” 

“* Yes, 
I mean, 
house ”— 

‘‘In my mother’s place !’” 

‘‘ Your mother hasn’t any place. When 
she was here she was here as my wife 
pure and simple. And I advise you now, 
yes, I do, to stop your hysterics and give 
your new mother the respect that’s due 
the second Mrs. Brock.” 

‘*Oh, Father,” she said, her indignation 
sparkling and drowning in a flood of 
tears, ‘‘ you are achurch member, you are 
an elder! Don’t you suppose the Lord 
sent us this affliction to bear ”— 

‘‘ If the Lord thinks the way to deal 
with me is to upset my way of life” — 

‘* He ought to have asked you first!” 
she cried, with the last expiring flicker, 
and flashed out of the room. And Mr. 
Brock did not speak to her again till she 
had begged his pardon, where, unfortu- 
nately, he was right; only he need not 
have made the begging so abject nor the 
humiliation so bitter. 

‘* He’s a-rubbin’ it in,” said old Marthy. 

It was bitter. It consisted in having 
to ask Mrs. Dean to accept, as if in mem- 
ory of her mother, a little mother-of-pearl 
cardcase, almost the only pretty thing her 
mother had ever owned, and which she 
had used perhaps once a year, when the 
minister’s wife and the lawyer’s wife and 
the doctor’s wife and the rich man’s wife 
exchanged a ceremonious call in the lit- 
tle town rather unacquainted with cere- 
mony. 

‘“*It has always held the visiting cards 
of Mrs. Brock,” said her father, with an 
air that implied it always would. “I 
wrote ’em out fine myself,” 

‘* It’s the cardcase, sure enough,” said 
old Marthy. ‘It looks like Mis’ Brock’s 
cardcase; an’ she set a sight by it; but 
it’s reely her old shoes.” 

** I can’t do it,” said Serena to Jerome. 
‘“‘T see her now—my poor dear mother, 
with the cardcase in her hand, her poor 
thin hand—she had so few things—she— 
she was so unhappy! Oh yes, she was so 
unhappy ; it was one long suffering—and 
you know it!” 

‘* Yes, dear, 1 know it,” said Jerome, 
drawing Serena a little closer. They had 
been engaged since time began, as old 
Marthy said. But as Mr. Brock had toid 
Jerome, some years ago, that as a minis- 
ter his calls must be brief, and otherwise 
he need not call at all, Jerome had no 
choice, as Serena, altho it might almost 
break her heart, could not leave her 
mother to bear her father's tempers alone, 
even if Jerome had felt it right to urge 
her to disobedience. He was not quite 
sure that he did not think it right. He 
was not quite sure that he did not experi- 
ence some indignation at the thought that 
Serena resigned him so easily. He was 
not quite sure that he did not make it 
plain to her that if she ever changed her 
mind, she must be the one to speak. He 
loved her with all his heart and soul ; but 
he was a man, and felt himself injured. 

And Serena gave him back the little 
chased gold ring she had worn, And she 
left off going to church where the sight of 
his sad face was too much for her peace. 
She could not understand why her father 
frowned on such asuit, forsurely a minis- 
ter was one superior enough for Mr. Brock’s 
daughter. What greater joy could be 
hers than working with Jerome among 
his people, and when the years of his 
charge there were over, going with him 
his itinerant way to the next parish given 
him, and feeling that she was serving God 
and Jerome, too! If only she could have 
taken her mother with them—her mother 
who had made Jerome twice sacred by 
loving him, too. With her strong spirit 
before it was half crushed, and her loving 
heart, she had not a very vivid in- 
telligence, and it could not enter 
her imagination that her father saved the 
hire of nurse and maid in keeping her at 
home, or that, regarding money as the 


Jest so. And it isn’t at all what 
Mrs. Brock ‘Il direct my 
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chief of all good things, her father Jooked 
down on the poor minister from all the 
hight of his bétise, that is to say of his 
thousands. She tried to submit ; but only 
for her mother’s sake. She found a novel, 
and feeling that she was handling fire and 
brimstone, she began to read it, in order 
to change the current of her thought. 
But she was not a practiced reader, and 
one face was always floating between the 
lines. She took up an old schoolbook and 
tried to puzzle out a sum in proportion, 
but there were those eyes again forever 
upon her own, and making the work 
worthless, And so at last she gave it up, 
and only bent her shoulders—that is, her 
astral shoulders, her own were very 
straight and pretty shoulders—a little 
more to bear the burden, and she made 
jams and jellies and pickles and preserves 
till she was too tired to think or feel, and 
let her heart thrill with the only joy she 
had when she heard of some good or pleas- 
ant thing of Jerome’s doing, or walking 
alone at twilight chanced to meet him, to 
pause a moment with her hand in his, to 
feel the old delicious stir and trouble, to 
hurry on through the evening shadows 
under the drooping boughs with here and 
there a kindly star to see, her heart swell- 
ing with gladness and bursting with sor- 
row. The sorrow would have been all the 
wilder if she had known that over those 
splendid eyes of Jerome’s hung the shad- 
ow of threatened blindness, and that but 
for that he would not so easily have re- 
linquished the love that had been so dear 
to him, nor have maintained his first de- 
termination tospeak of it nomore. He only 
told her when he met her that he had 
thought it best to resignhis ministry and 
leave the circuit for a while; and he con- 
tinued to dwell in the cottage in a garden 
that he hired, and lived on the little pen- 
sion that he received for the injury his 
eyes had suffered in the War. 

But all that was in the old time; and 
she had had her mother to help her bear 
the wrong ; and now her father was mak- 
ing her the instrument of what she felt to 
be the greatest wrong of all. 

** Now, my dear,” said Mrs, Dean, ‘‘ ’m 
sure you’re real kind. I only just knew 
your mother, and I always did think she 
was as pretty as a pink, But I’m sure,” 
she said, with a flush on her buxom 
cheek, * I don’t know what to do with it ; 
I don’t make calls once in a dog’s age. 
You’d a great sight better keep it your- 
self,” And Serena felt herself a contempt- 
ible and guilty thing. What could her 
father mean, she thought, as she worked 
her fingers in their cotton gloves, while 
she furtively looked over the room that 
Mrs. Dean had made so cosy with so Jittle 
money—with her chintzes and her em- 
broideries and her plants, the flowers she 
had grown herself from slips and seeds, 
the great lemon tree, the orange, the ole- 
ander, the geraniums, the curtains she had 
plaited from strips of silk, the rugs she 
had wrought, the whole homelike aspect 
of the place—her father who would never 
let her mother have a green thing in the 
house! Did he think Mrs, Dean would 
exchange her free and happy life here for 
his dreary house, with its tapestry carpets 
and horsehair rocking-chairs, where 
cheerfulness and beauty were as far away 
as the east is from the west? 

Her father did think so. Starting from 
small beginnings, when he had attained 
his big house and his big-flowered carpet, 
he felt that he was walking in kings’ pal- 
aces; and he never surmounted the feel- 
ing, and thought that to invite any one 
into that palace was honor all-sufficient, 
much more to ask one there for life. 

‘Did you go to Mrs. Dean’s?” he said. 

‘*Yes, Father,” replied Serena. ‘‘ And 
I was ashamed into my soul ”— 

‘* What for?” 

‘‘ To—to have her see me in that hat,” 
she said, modifying her first intention. 
** Me, with my mother ”— 

‘‘ What's the matter with the hat ?”’ 

‘‘It’s not very becoming to one that’s 
lost her mother not foiir months ago.” 

‘Well, Sereny,” said Mr. Brock, ‘‘ there 
ain’t any hat would be very becoming to 
you.” 

‘‘T know Mrs. Dean wore mourning for 
her mother, And I can’t get overit. I 
shall put on mourning for my mother, the 
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moment you’re—you’re buried, if it isn’t 
till I’m eighty !” 

*¢‘ Ain’t you discounting futures?” said 
her father. ‘‘Don’t you wait for me, 
now,” he said, slowly. ‘* Put it on--put it 
on! But you—jest—leave my house first !” 

“Oh! you know—I mean—oh, I am 
sorry, Father—you know I couldn’t—I 
didn’t” — And she longed so for an ex- 
pression of affection in the midst of her 
anger that she actually caught his hand 
and laid her forehead on his arm, 

‘‘There,” said he—‘‘ there. That'll do. 
You'll have to go to an asylum if you 
don’t stop being so hystericky. Now then,” 
as he released his hand, ‘‘ what did Mrs. 
Dean say to you 2” 

Mr. Brock had now become quite a reg- 
ular attendant at meeting, where he 
deigned to approve of Mr. Blair’s sermons ; 
and he made Serena go, too; and seeing 
Jerome in the pew near the pulpit where 
Mr. Blair now preached, she worshiped 
him, she feared, much more than she did 
God. And Mr. Brock walked home beside 
Mrs. Dean, and overpowered her with the 
sense of his possessions; and after a few 
Sundays and one or two evening calls he 
flattered himself that she was sufficiently 
awed for him to proceed. The fact that 
she did not receive his attentions with any 
marked eagerness did not disturb him. 
He gave her flowers, ‘‘Oa, now, you 
needn’t bring flowers here.” she said. 
“T’ve got more now than I have tumblers 
to put them in.” 

‘Has a rose from me no value?’ he 
said, ponderously, 

‘‘A rose,’ she said, with the smile that 
made dimple; ia her plump face, * is al- 
ways a rose.” 

Nor was Mr. Brock disturbed because 
Mrs. Dean would not accept his invitation 
to drive; she was afraid of horses; she 
did not enjoy driving. To tell the truth, 
he was afraid of them, too; and her 
timidity made him recklessly brave—in 
statement. Oa the whole, he preferred 
that the woman he honored with his at- 
tentions should be somewhat overcome 
with theireminence ; he liked her reserve ; 
it stimulated his resolve, 

‘Mis’ Dean,” he said at last, ‘‘ you may 
have noticed something in my manner, 
these days ”"— 

‘* Why, no, not to say so, Mr. Brock,” 
she said, picking off a honeysuckle blossom 
and bitiog the tubes. ‘*I don’t know’'s 
I’ve noticed your manner more one day 
than another.” 

“TI mean—now that’s too bad, Mis’ 
Dean, That's only a bird in the air,” as 
he followed her eyes, ‘‘ and I—I am, as 
you may say, a man at your feet, on the 
ground ; that is, you know”— Her red 
lips parted in amusement at the elephan- 
tine capering. ‘I was saying,” he began 
again, 

** Don’t say,” she said. ‘ Listen to that 
bird. ’Tain’t often you hear a bird sing 
on the wing.” 

‘‘ Mis’ Dean,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ had you 
rather listen to a bird than to me?” 

‘*Sometimes,” said Mrs, Dean, shortly. 

“You — you astonish m3—certingly. 
P’raps it’s because you don’t know—you 
mayn’t have understood ”— 

“That's so. I always said 1 was stu- 
pid.” 

‘‘I—now—I really—I can’t hear any 
charge like that against the lady—who— 
who—I intend—well, I wish—to make my 
wife "— 

“Mr. Brock?’ Mrs, Dean’s indignant 
eyes opening wide, altho she had expected 
he would come to the point sooner or 
later, 

“IT was afraid I might surprise you—I 
know—that is, well, now, I feel—I would 
say _ 

“That you meant to break it gently— 
such a piece of good luck.” 

** Oh—I meant—ah, yes, jest so;” and he 
moved his hand with an unmistakable 
intention of clasping her waist. 

“Stop!” she cried, springing from her 
Seat on the little piazza. ‘‘ Not so fast, if 
you please! I guess it’s you that'll be 
Surprised, P’raps I don’t consider it such 
& piece of good luck! You ‘intend,’ do 
you? Well now, I want you to under- 
stand that you may have mortgages on 
half the town, but you ain’t got a mort- 
Gage on me! Intend, indeed! Do you 
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suppose I’ve got nothing tosay to it? My 
gracious! Any woman in the world who 
knows what a slave you made of Thirzy 
French—well, she’d get just what she 
deserves if she took her place. Do you 
suppose there’s any one in the whole place 
who doesn’t brussle at the way you treat 
Sereny? If you want to marry again, Mr. 
Brock, you won’t find it easy here, for 
there aiu’t a soul in town would take you! 
So!” 

‘*Mis’ Dean! Mis’ Dean—why, why — 
I—I am shocked! Ah—have I—have I 
asked you to marry me? This—this is 
very—very—unfeminine! It will be— 
yes, it will be quite time for you to refuse 
to become Mrs. Brock when you—you 
have had the—the opportunity !” And he 
strode off with his head up, like a very 
angry drum-major, and left Mrs. Dean 
laughing on her piazza, and feeling as if 
she had almost avenged Thirzy French. 

It was a new idea presented to Mr. 
Brock. He wasina fury, No woman in 
the place would take his hand; all women 
resented his treatment of Thirzy—he who 
had kept his wife in cotton wool! As for 
Mrs. Dean, he had been mistaken in her. 
He had been mistaken if he had thought he 
could make her what Thirzy was by throw- 
ing over her the mantle of hisname, She 
was a very vulgar, commonplace person. 
And as for other women—he would let Mrs. 
Dean see what she had lost. It was not 
necessary that a woman should be any- 
body in particular before she was Mrs. 
Brock. The mantle that would have hid- 
den Mrs, Dean’s imperfections would hide 
those of another, Let any one who dared 
find imperfections in Mrs. Brock, he 
thought, as his mind’s eye wandered over 
the town and rested on a spot where he 
unconsciously felt temptation to be the 
strongest. 

She lived at the foot of the lane behind 
hiz barn,in a little house of two rooms 
which she kept spotlessly, a single woman 
thin and pale and tall, with a pair of fine 
black eyes, and with nothing but her 
needle between her and starvation, When 
she should be Mrs, Brock what matter 
about the little house, and the sewing and 
the want? Let those laugh that win. He 
called upon her that night. Who knows 
what passed in the woman’s mind? A 
house, a home, a name, a place—no 
more doubt as to the morrow, no more 
bread and tea, some one who would 
protect her, care for her? Hardly 
the last. ‘* You can’t pretend to say 
you care for me any particular way,” 
she said, ** And of course I never thought 
of you. But if you want somebody to 
look after things, and look after you, and 
be a head to the house as you say "— 

It was one night, a week or more after- 
ward, that Jerome, standing at his gate, 
just after the last ray of sunset had set- 
tled into clear dark, saw a figure come 
flying through the dusk beneath the trees, 
a slight figure, followed by another not so 
slight and laden with bundles. 

‘* Let mein; oh, let me in, Jerome!” 
cried Serena, with a muffled sob. ‘* You 
must let mein! I have come to stay! It 
is me—it is old Marthy—she has all my 
clothes—oh, you must take me now! 
You must make him give you my moth- 
er’s money! You must let old Marthy 
stay with us!” And then, for the gate 
had opened, she sobbed her sorrow out on 
his breast, while old Marthy went past 
them and into the house on a journey of 
inspection, And as he led her to the seat 
beneath the althea bush, holding her with 
strong arms, kissing her with kisses ever 
tenderer, she could not tell was it anger or 
grief or joy ; she only knew she was in a 
rapture of excitement, and only felt as if 
she were soaring through dark, deep 
heavens with Jerome beside her. 

And when vld Marthy came out, they 
all three went over to Mr. Blair’s, where 
Serena sat till Jerome returned with the 
license for which he had routed out the 
town clerk, and Mrs, Blair gave them 
some bridecake after the brief vows and 
benediction, and they came back in a 
silent ecstasy to sit in the garden till the 
moon rose and silvered plot and alley, and 
called the wind, and called the dew, and 
spread wide, white wings in heaven, as if 
an angel blessed them. 

I don’t know what arguments went to 


and fro in the little house in the garden 
the next day. A husband finds it hard, 
perhaps, to refuse his wife’s first wish. 
And, after all, what did black or white, 
or any color of the rainbow signify where 
people were so happy? 1 only know that 
shortly after Mr. Brock led his new wife 
into the meeting house the next Sunday, 
appareled in a splendor that his old wife 
had never dreamed of, and had seated 
her with a flourish in the pew in the mid- 
dle of the broad aisle, and had composed 
himself to receive tribute, all heads were 
turned and all necks craned while Jerome 
walked up the aisle with his bride beside 
him, Serena, draped from head to foot in 
midnight blackness, And something like 
a general sigh of relief went up to think 
that at last Serena had got her mourning. 

‘She ain’c the first bride thet’s wore 
mourning,” said old Marthy, ‘‘nor the 
last that’s hed reason to.” 

But the mourning had been long re- 
placed with lighter garments, and a half- 
dozen years had changed Serena from a 
thin, pale creature to a rosy and rounded 
matron, years that had brought her the 
happiness of Jerome’s eyes restored, and 
of little feet pattering about the garden, 
and of little voices calling there, when, 
one summer twilight, the gate unlatched 
and her father came up the walk, slowly, 
and somewhat bent, no longer any spring 
in his foot. ‘‘ You must let me in, Se- 
reny,” he said, as she had said before. 

‘Oh, Father, Father! It's Father!” 

‘Yes, ivsme. And I’ve watched you 
and him when no one knew I were look- 
ing” — 

‘*Oh, Father, dear, come right in !” 

‘* Pve been glad to think you was happy. 
I ain’t.” 

**Oh, Father, dear !” 

‘*T suppose you think you've got a good 
deal to forgive ”"— 

**No, no, no,I don’t!” cried Serena, 
throwing her arms round his neck, ‘ In- 
deed, indeed, I don’t !” 

‘* Well, you forgive it,” said Mr. Brock, 
‘and then we'll see about the rest. I 
want to come over here evenings, I want 
to come over here morniogs. She makes 


my house jest—well—jest Tophet. I want 
to come aud have a little peace here, I 
want to hear them boys call me Gran’pa. 
I’ve changed the most of my property into 
pussonal, and 1’m going to give it all to 
you, Sereny, before 1 die.” 

‘* No, no, indeed ! ob no!” 

“Til trust Jerome to do the square 
thing by me.” 

** Of course—of course, Father. But you 
know we can’t take your money.” 

‘Then you ain’t forgiven old scores.” 

‘Oh, it isn’t that, Father.” 

‘‘Sereny, I’ve done it; and she didn’t 
know, and she couldn’t hinder if she did. 
All she'll get of my belongings wo.’t do 
her a heap of good.” 

“Ob, tnat wouldn’t be right, Father 
dear,” shaking up the cushions for the 
hammock chair for him, and one arm still 
on his shoulder, ‘‘ We are so happy now, 
on so little money.” 

** You'll be happier with more, to spend 
jest ’s you please. And right or wrong, 
ivs done. Lawyer Blatchford’s seen to 10, 
You see I’m brought pretty low, Sereny. 
She’s done it. I ain’t known a day’s quiet 
for nigh on six year. She’s broke my 
spirit. Somehow—1—well, you see I don’t 
want folks to know it, Sereny—l’ve got 
some pride left—but you had the best of 
reasons for putting On mourning the day 
youc fatoer married the second Mrs, 
Brock.” 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 
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WE ASKED CONSENT. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 











WE asked consent, my love and J, 
All in the early morning. 
A golden promise lit the sky 
The dewy earth adorning. 
The day was just beginning, 
The hour of all! for winning; 
But the old man lifted up his head 
And scanned the sky and briefly said, 
“Tis nae the time for coortin’; 
Nay, nay!” said he. 


We asked consent, my love andI; 
The maiden moon was slender, 
A starry mist rained down the sky, 
And the eve was new and tender. 
The mother she lay sleeping 
Where stars their watch were keeping. 
The old man sighed and bowed his head : 
** She’s but a bairn—the child,” he said, 
‘* But life’s ae short for lovin’; 
Ay, ay!” said he, 
MystTio, Conn, 
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SHORT STORIES ABOUT PETS. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 








“Tr you come t>» my camp, Frank, I 
will show you a pretty fawn, only a few 
hours old, which I have just brought 
home. Should you want a charming pet 
itis at your service.” This was said by 
Bud Wilson, a hunter, camped near the 
Red Tower Mine, to Frank Barnes, the 
twelve-year-old boy of the mining fore- 
man, : 

“Thank you, Mr. Wilson,” answered 
Frank. ‘‘I have long wished to own a pet 
fawn, and shall be greatly obliged if you 
give me the benefit of your discovery.” 
Frank was delighted with the bright- 
eyed little creature, and brought him 
home rejvicingly. 

Au hour later the foundling was taught 
to suck cow’s milk out of a _ teapot, 
through a kid-glove finger as a nipple, 
and had been named Flash. He was 
easily tamed, and soon followed his young 
master around. He throve finely, and 
proved to be unusually intelligent. That 
he belonged to good fighting stock was 
speedily made plain. 

In the straggling hillside village around 
the mine there were many mongrel dogs, 
and as Flash began to trot along the 
streets their ire was aroused, They barked 
and rushed at the intruder, open-mouthed, 
and were cowardly enough to join their 
forces against him. The little fellow had 
never seen dogs before, and the noises 
they made were terrorizing. In dire dis- 
may he fled for home with a howling pack 
at his heels; but there Frank encouraged 
him to stand his ground, and stoned away 
his assailants. For a few days he kept 
near his own door; but as size and 
strength were gained, his fear of dogs 
vanished. One day a cur had the temerity 
to fly at the pet single-mouthed, and an 
interesting performance was the result. 
In some inexplicable way four swift, 
sharp, fawn feet reached the jaws and 
forelegs of the over-confident dog with 
such force as to make him fly yelping and 
cowed, Soon another canine bully threw 

down the gage of batile, and he, too, in 
short order, fled with tail depressed. Thus 
it went on until every dog in the camp 
had been vanquished, 

If a farm wagon arrived and the faith- 
ful Towzer considered it his duty to wor- 
ry Flash, it took only a few moments to 
put him between the wheels, howljng, ia 
his own expressive way, ‘‘I’ve had 
enough.” 

As the summer advanced Flash, now 
equal in size to the largest of his enemies, 
could go wherever he pleased, tlirough 
the hamlet, or out on the hillside where 
the grass was short and sweet, and not 
one of them had the courage to bark at 
him. He was a veritable pet to every in- 
habitant. Under ordinary treatinent he 
would have been taught within a few 
months to butt, and might probably have 
seriously hurt some person, This was 
prevented at the outset by Frank’s 
father posting notices directing people, 
ist, never to touch the fawn’s head ; 2d, 
never to make aggressive signs before his 
face, which would excite his pugnacity ; 
and 3d, never to let children play with 
him. These rules were strictly observed. 
Fruits, bread and other things he liked 
were given to him from the hand, but no 
fondling or patting was attempted. After 
supper, when a dozen miners were seated 
in front of the boarding house, he was 
sure to be among them, receiving little 
delicacies they knew he expected, but 
handling him was avoided. 

With the return of spring Flash, now 

a half-grown buck, acquired new and 
dangerous habits. He was seen by local 
hunters and prospectors a mile away ; but 
as he came to them readily, they did not 
foresee what was likely to happen at an 
early date. As time passed by he was 
sighted two to three miles out, and Frank 
was sorely perplexed by his failing, for 
several days at a time, to come home at 
night. A month later he kept away for a 
week or more, and when in town the con- 
tented look lie had in his younger days 
was absent. His instincts were calling 
bim into the wide, dangerous world, and 
his safe life with man had lost its alluring 
power, 
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The half-wild deer now adopted other 
dangerous habits. When he saw a local 
hunter he made off as if in fear. At first 
he only ran short distances, and, after 
stopping and looking for a moment, re- 
sponded to the call, ‘Come, Flash!” by 
walking toward his recognized friend. 
Ere long he gave up the turning practice, 
and fied as if he were wild. He never 
came home now. Being well known, he 
escaped injury ; but a hunter from a dis- 
tant camp came along, and poor Flash io 
full flight fell mortally wounded. The 
hunter made haste to cut the throat of his 
game, and just then a prospector drew 
near. On looking at the dead animal the 
newcomer said, angrily : 

“You have killed Frank Barnes’s pet 
deer.” 

‘‘That was no pet,” retorted the other. 
“He was as wild as the wildest of his 
kind.” 

“There, see,” said his accuser, ‘‘ the 
outline of the letter Bon his side, where 
the hair was clipped off a few months 
ago.” 

‘‘Oh, lam very sorry!” was the con- 
vinced stranger's response. ‘* Now I un- 
derstand why something in his keen, 
searching glauce attracted my atteation 
when I drew my knife to put him out of 
pain. I never before saw a wounded deer 
look in the reproachful, pleading way 
in which, with eyes almost human in 
their expression, be scanned my face. I 
thought little of it at the moment, but 
now, from what you tell me as to his in- 
telligence being developed by man, his 
look haunts me. It was a sad mistake, 
and yet Ican scarcely be blamed. He 
was nearly four miles from home, with no 
sign of tameness about him, What can | 
do to convince his young master that I did 
not purposely kill his pet?” 

‘‘Let us carry Pim to the mine,” said 
the prospector, and you can then explain 
to Frank how it happened. Tho miners 
and every one in turn will regard his 
death as a personul loss ; but they cannot 
reasonably blame you, particularly as 
you come to them expressing your re- 
gret.” 

Poor Frank was stunned at first when 
he saw his pet dead, but said little. The 
apology made was so heartfelt that it was 
at once accepted. He would not allow 
the deer to be skinned, and the miners re- 
fused to eat their friend. 

“No,” said Big Jim Redding ; ‘‘ he was 
for many months like one of ourselves, 
and I should hate to take a bite of the 
poor fellow.” 

A grave was dug in a near-by flat which 
several of the men had regularly watered 
to keep Fiash in tender grass, and there 
in the evening the miners buried him. A 
head-board was set up with these words 
on it: 

** Here lies Flash; he never knew what a 
happy deer he was.”’ 


‘“*I wonder why so many strange 
pigeons are around this place,” said Mr. 
Wells, as he looked out ata window be- 
fore sitting down to breakfast. 

**T notice,” answered Mrs. Wells, ‘‘ that 
they use Herbert's pigeon loft, just as if 
it were their own.” 

**T must look into that matter,” re- 
marked the head of the household, reflect- 
ively, 

An hour later Mr. Wells was peering 
through a pane of glass in the rear of the 
dovecot, where he could see, without being 
seen, all that was going:on in the well- 
lighted interior. Hesaw several pieces of 
a broken mirror so set up that the pigeons 
could see and admire themselves in a way 
entirely new to them. There was a 
choleric male bird, with ruffled feathers, 
anxious to fight his own reflection. His 
rage at the insul.ing attitudes. toward 

himself of his intruding yet unapproach- 
able antagonist was ludicrous. Tne gentle 
female members of a group of home and 
visiting pigeons were, as was quite natu- 
ral, admiring their attractive forms. Mr. 
Wells was amused ; but, wi.hout disturb- 
ing the mirrored tempters, he decided 
that the time to talk to his boy, Herbert, 
would come round in the afternoon. 
When nearing home from school Her- 
bert met his father, who, in a friendly 
way, asked how he was getting on with his 
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lessons. Then, after a little, he inquired 
how it was that so many pigeons were 
assembled around their home. 

They boy was taken aback for a mo- 
ment; but frankness helped him out. 
‘Perhaps, Papa,” said Herbert, ‘+ the real 
reason is, that I put some pieces of a 
mirror I found in Ivanhoe ravine, after 
the recent railway accident there, <nto 
the dovecot, to see how my pigeons would 
behave when looking at themselves.” 

‘Tam glad, Herbert, you have so read- 
ily told me about your experiment,” re- 
marked the wise father; ‘“‘ but if 1 were 
you I should, as soon as possible, take 
every piece of mirror away from the birds. 
The vanity of pigeons is so great that 
they can be drawn to a dovecot hy the 
means you have used, and if food is plenti- 
ful they willremain. I am sure you will 
see that it is unfair to neighboring boys to 
lure away their pets, merely because you 
own a few pieces of silvered glass, and 
have the power to doit. If your pigeons 
were drawn toa neighbor’s duvecot by a 
temptation of the kind you have used, the 
wrongfulness of the act would be appar- 
ent,” 

‘‘T never thought of the subject in that 
light,” remarked Herbert; ‘‘and now I 
shall at once remove every bit of mirror- 
glass.” 

‘Thank you, my boy,” responded the 
father. ‘‘Give me your hand, and do at 
once what you have said. I am sure there 
will be satisfaction in your own mind 
when it has been done.” 


One night John Ware could not go to 
sleep in his usual ready way. He was an 
active, vigorous lad, thirteen years of age, 
and the thoughts of his starting next 
morning on a four days’ visit to his cous- 
ins’, ten miles away, was giving him wake- 
ful pleasure. He might have had a horse 
for the journey, but his father advised 
him for several reasons to go on foot. 

‘*T want you,” said he, ‘*to be a good 
heel and toe walker, according to the les- 
sons I have been giving you, so that when 
you grow up, you can easily walk four 
miles an hour for several hours. The 
road over which you are to travel is for 
nearly the whole way fairly level and 
smooth. It will give you just the kind of 
training exercise you need.” 

A hurried breakfast and an early start 
was obtained, and long before noon the 
boy-walker had reached his uncle’s house, 
so fresh that the lively time, he was to 
have with his cousins in the afternoon, 
had lost none of its attractiveness for him, 
The curtains of night were down again, 
however, and John was just about to fall 
asleep in a comfortable bed, when some- 
thing flashed upon his memory which put 
early or sound sleepout of the question, 
He remembered, with deep mortification, 
that in his striving to have an early start 
from home tnat morning, he had forgot- 
ten to feed his choice and loved pet rab- 
bits, nor had he thought of asking any 
one tu care for them in his absence. It 
made matters ever sO much worse, that 
his favorite doe had six little bunnies to 
nurse, and even then it was twenty-six 
hours since she was last supplied with 
food. What was hetodo? He could not 
disturb the family and try to get home by 
night. He decided to cut short his visit, 
and start back early inthe morning, He 
finally fell asleep ; but every hour or two 
a rabbit would seem, to his worried mind, 
to be standing on her hind legs and look- 
ing reproachfuily in his face. 

That rabbit awoke him many times; but 
at last came the morning, and the anxious 
boy was up and out-of-doors long before 
the breakfast hour. He found his uncle, 
Mr, Banks, was around; and to him he 
stated what a forlorn condition his pets 
were in. Mr. Banks got him an early 
breakfast, and promised to explain to his 
cousins why his visit was cut short. He 
was offered a horse; but he said: ‘*No; I 
mean to make my shanks pay dearly for 
my heedless memory.” 

The pedestrian made fast time on the 
home stretch. When he had a good piece 
of road his trained running powers helped 
him along surprisingly. When he gota 
glimpse of his father’s chimneys he re- 
joiced that he would soon be able to re- 
lieve his suffering friends, 


When he got near to the clover patch 
he ran, and, plucking a handful of the 
plant in bloom, he made for the hutch at 
full speed. On opening the door there 
stood the mother doe on her hind legs just 
as he had seen her in his troubled dreams 
of the previous night. If she could have 
understood all that he told her of his 
wretched carelessness, and how he never 
again would be guilty of such a wicked 
act, she would have forgiven him at once. 

The little rabbits he was glad to find 
were all right, What would have hap- 
pened, he thought again and again, if he 
had failed the night before to think of his 
unfed pets ? 

If he had found them dead when he got 
home, how could he ever have forgiven 
himself for his neglect ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Ware were surprised to 
see him home so soon ; but when matters 
were explained they warmly commended 
his course. 

‘*T have proved the value,” said John to 
his father, ‘‘ of the walking lessons you 
have given me. When I started home- 
ward, the ten miles I had to get over 
looked very long, yet I made better time 
with less fatigue than I could have be- 
lieved. Untrained I could not have done 
nearly so well.” 

Dos CaBeEzas, A. T. 
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THE SONG THAT DIED ON THE 
LIGHTHOUSE STAIRS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 





“Dear Bro. Joab:—1 have made up 
my mind toask you to let my boy, Harry, 
come and see you. He—well, I don’t be- 
lieve 1 understund him. He is a good boy 
and has taken various courses of study, but 
he doesn’t realize that lite is full of respon- 
sibilities, and I want him to take a course 
ina lighthouse. Would it be convenient 
for you to let him make you ashort visit? 

“ Y’r aff. bro., ELISHA HORNBY.” 

‘*Humph !” exclaimed Uncle Joab, who 
had read his letter to his wife as he stood 
by a window Jooking out upon the blue 
sea, ‘I don’t know about that kind of a 
chap, Nabby.” 

Aunt Nabby was at work on a suit of 
rough clothes the light keeper wore when 
he went fishing. 

** Wall now, Joab, Idinno. Some boys 
are jest that kind of achap because they 
don’t know, haven’t their eyes open. I say, 
let him come. He needs to be brought 
out of himself. Let him come and lews 
see what kind of a lobster he is. You 
can’t tell about a lobster till it is biled.” 

‘*T don’t know as I want to be the pot to 
do the bilin’,” said Uncle Joab, grinning. 

‘*I’ll do the bilin’, Joab. You may look 
on.” 

“All right, Nabby. Jest as you say. 
We'll see what ‘a course in lighthouse’ 
willdo; ha-ha! Jest like Elisha’s way of 
talkin’.” ; 

Tnere came into the light keeper’s home 
one afternoon a well-dre-sed boy with a 
quiet face, with manners that told of good 
breeding, and yet withan air of diffidence, 
as if not quite sure of his welcome. 

Uncle Joab, who had not overcome his 
prejudice against his lighthouse student, 
was kind, but stiff, in his greeting. 

But Aunt Nabby ! 

“ Harry, how—how—d’ye—do?” cried 
Aunt Nabby, a big woman. flying at him, 
winding a stout arm about him and kiss- 
ing him so energetically that it almost 
took his breath away. ‘* Dreadful glad to 
see ye!” 

His collar was crushed and his hair 
turned into a haystack, and it seemed as 
if he had come in collision with a locomo- 
tive ; but he saw at once that tho rough 
she was very kind, aud he cried out very 
positively, ‘‘And I’m very glad to see 
you.” 

Aunt Nabby looked at Uncle Joab and 
smiled, the smile saying, ‘‘ There, Joab ! 
He’s brought right out of himself. His 
fust course in lighthouse did him gocd, 
There fur ye!” To Harry she said, ** Nuw 

make yourself to hum !” 

Harry was very much interested in this 
new world he had entered upon. 

The lighthouse stood on a viuff at whose 
rocky foot the ocean kept kicking in a 
constant pet. Back of the lighthouse and 
connected with it by a covered walk, was 
the light keeper’s home, a story and a half 
house paiuoted red. Tne furniture was 
simple and homely, but whata lot of com- 
fort was there! To Harry the great, 
crowning feature was an immense fire- 
place. Here Uncle Joab on cold evenings 
would heap up fragments of driftwood 
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that had comeashore, perhaps a bough of 
a tree, a piece of plank, or a fraction of a 
spar, making asad confession of a wreck. 

he lighthouse was a cylindrical struc- 
ture about fifty-five feet high, built of 
iron. A winding stairway like a cork- 
screw went up to the lantern that at night 
held the big, flaming light. 

One afternoon the hght keeper said: 
‘* Nanby, I’ve got to go up ashore a piece, 
to see a man about some wood for our 
kitchen tire. We can’t rely on what 
comes ashore. But, say!” Brckoning 
her aside, he eaid: “If 1 am detained, 
don’t worry, but light up for me; but— 
don’t let that s udent takin’ ‘a course in 
lighthouse’ have too much to do.with 
handlin’ things.” 

**Don’t you worry, Joab. I'll lookarter 
things aud arter Harry. We haven't 
brought him out yet.” 

‘“*The lobster aia’t biled, you mean; 
ha, ha! You’ve brougat out his voice. 
He can do one thing, sing.” 

Uncle Joab went away, but was not 
back by sunset, and Aunt Nabby, the new 
light keeper and her *‘ assistant,” as she 
proudly called him, stood on the lantern 
deck and watched the sun sink down the 
purple waters in the west. When the 
last of its red torch had been quenched 
there, Aunt Nabby kindled a smail sun in 
the lantern that grew and grew tiil it 
seemed to rival, in size and brilliancy, 
the sua that had gone down. Then they 
slowly descenued tae cork-crew stare. 

**1—I just want to go up and see how 
our lightis a burning,” said Harry, when 
it was fairly dark ; and he took tne light- 
keeper’s lantern in his hand. He began 
to sing as he climbed the lighthouse 
slairs.” The old war-sougs fascinated him. 
He was now invi.iug heroes to “rally 
round the flag,” when, opposice a lite 
winuow 1n the lighthouse wall, he sud- 
denly stopped, His sung came to a halt. 
Tne window revealed nothing, for, iu ad- 
diuion to the dark, a fog hau lowered its 
curtain about tre ligntnouse, hiding all 
distant lights. He helu up his tantern as 
if tu lighv up the outside world and mut- 
tered: ** Wonder if any one ouc on the 
waler wanlts tosee this! Ban! Lots of 
people on the water sumewhere, and lots 
wo perhaps in trouvie. How mucn work 
and how much worry there are in the 
world !” 

Harry had heen deeply thinking upon 
this subj ct since he hau been in the light- 
house. His lune at home was without a 
care, lor his fauser was in very easy cir- 
Cums.ances. Humeand 18 aujuncts were 
a kind of feather bed wy Harry. Down here 
by the uneasy, tumbling, wrecking ocean, 
lite Wassumetaing very different. it was 
hard; it was struggle; it was a fight; it 
might be death. He said to himselt : **[ 
dou’t kuow as | have tried to help much 
in life, aud 1 do waut tu be a helper.” He 
stayed a wuile by the tile winuow and 
then went on climbing. He did not sing, 
tho. He thought of the poor tellows who, 
railyiug rounu the flay, fell beneath its 
foius aud the flag became a snroud. * 1— 
Vim golny ty help in this worla,” he mur- 
mured, lua tiie while he was back with 
Auut Nabby. 

Out upon the water, in a boat, there 
hau been a very perplexed voyager. 
‘Where aml?” he woniered, Tne 10g 
hud ltted its Curtain aud a ball of red tire 
Suowed hit where the lignthouse was, 
But was this the north side of the ight, or 
Lhe west side, or tue souco pide? Kase of 
Uhe light was the matulaud ; but it was 
OCvau, UCean, OCean, ON Lhuse vLNer sides, 
aud What if the ucean became his yrave? 
It ne pulled tor tue light, uben ne might 
puil tur rough, jagged rocks along the 
8 .ore, aNd LeuWecu Lue rocks aud tue an- 
gry suct, turning Over and over like will 
wheels, nis buat migut be ground up. 
Tnere was a side of tue lightuvuse where 
he could safely land, Where the sand nad 
gathered and sluped away geadually. It 
Was uD the west side of the liyhinouse. 
* It—if Lonly kuew which was the west 
side!” the bewiluered buatwman mur- 
mured, ** Never gut Caugne ibis way ve- 
fore! A mau, Loo, whu hus goua good, 
sule nome on snore, and a Man, too, who 
lanes care Of Luat ligar! Why, | teel as 
heipless do tuat little buoby of a Harry !” 

Duudeuly, down beluw the lyutuouse 
lantern wiun 18 preveotious flame, and 
not far from it, snoue our a smuil lignt like 
Unat of a Laper, 

*On, tnank God!” said the man. 
‘* That is the wiudow on the west side. 
T’uotner oues are lower down. Now thavs 
Nabby up there a-holuin’ of thet ere light 
for me, her befvoled husband, and tnat 
Harry 1s pronably singiw’ his sougs by whe 
fice! Navoy’s on hauu—yes, sir !” 

in a tew minutes Uncle Joab stepped 
out upon tue lauding place of sand. 

ln about a Lorunigut Harry weat home, 
and suou after a lewer weut oif vo K1sha 
Hornby, E:q. lt spoke about the details 
of riairy’s visitaua Closed in ubis fashion 5 

- “And now, dear brother, I want to say 
that Lthink you were sigut. Auat Naboy 
Says Of Harry Unat bisstay uas brougul om 
out Lue did notsdy tue" lobster bad decd 
biled ”’ but aaded this]; and I want to say 
tuat I think with you tuae a course 10 & 
lightuuuse may do a buy govod, Auut 
Nabby aud | nope he hasn't graduated pat 
Will Come again, 

“ Y’r aff. bro., 

WaTERTOWN, Mass. 


JoAB HORNBY.” 
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PEBBLES. 


“How’s your infant son?” “First 
rate—just like a student.” ‘How so?” 
“Sleeps ia the daytime, kicks up a row at 
night.”—Flieqende Blitter. 


..Little Georgy: ‘‘ Papa, why do you 
say tbat the pen is more powerful than the 
sword?” Fapa:* Because you cannot sign 
checks with a sword.’’—Revue <Anecdo- 
lique. 


... Teacher (explaining that the earth is 
round): *‘ Tommy, what country on the 
globe is China underneath ?” Tommy(who 
reads the newspapers): *‘ Japan !’’—Chicago 
Record. 


..Suitor (seeing flower on the table): 
“ May I take this as a token of your friend- 
ship?” Fashionable Miss: ‘‘Good gra- 
cious, no, sir! Why, that’s my new bon- 
net !’—Tit. Bits. 





.- Teacher: “As the twig is bent the 
tree isinclined. Do you quite understand 
what that means?” Scholar: ‘ Yes, sir. 
When bicyclists grow up they’ll walk stooep- 
ing.” —London Globe. 


..“‘ You say you made money in busi- 
ness ?” ‘‘ Certainly,” replied the New York 
policeman. ‘‘What was your stock-in- 
trade?’ “It wasn’t a stock in-trade. It 
was a trade in stock.” — Washington Star. 

‘ 


..“‘It is wonderful what progress has 
been made in the way of machinery,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Figg. ‘‘I see that there has 
been a machine invented that can make a 
complete pair of shoes in sixteen minutes. 
Why, that is even faster than Tommy can 
wear them out.’”’—Indianupolis Journal. 


--“T’m saving up to buy you a Christ- 
mas present, Grandpa,” said Willie. 
“That’s very nice of you, my boy,’ said the 
old gentleman. ‘‘How much have you 
got?” ‘* Well,” Willie replied, “if you'll 
give me ten cents, I’ll have eleven alto- 
gether.”’—Harper’s Youny People. 


..As Claimed.—Indignant Customer: 
“That ‘One minute Tooothache Cure’ you 
sold me is a fraud, do you hear? It took it 
almost half an hour to act.” Druggist: 
“How long did it ease your tooth ?” 
“About a minute.” ‘ Yes; that’s the one- 
minute part of it.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


- Committeeman (to public - school 
teacher); ‘‘ We was thinkin’ o’ puttin’ up a 
nice motto over your desk to encourage the 
children ; what do you say? How would 
‘Knowledge is Wealth’ do?’ School- 
teacher: ‘*‘ That wouldn’tdo. The children 
know how small =y salary is.’’— Household 
Words. 


.. Smythe: “ Lintend Harry for the bar ; 
would you advise his beginning on such old 
works as Coke and Blackstone?” Tomp- 
kins: ‘*No; I would begin by grounding 
him even further back.” Smythe: “ In- 
deed! In what?” Tompkins: “The Ten 
Commandments,”’—Kate Field’s Washing- 
ton, 


.- Miss Gush: “ So your regiment was at 
the first battle of Bull Run, colonel ?” 
Colonel Feerse: ‘“‘It was, Miss.’ Miss 
Gush: “ How thrilling! You must tell me 
all about it. What did you do, Colonel, 
when you saw with dismay that the day 
was Jost ?”? Colonel Feerse: “ What did I 
do, Miss ? Why, I—er—er—wby, I did what 
the bull did, I run.’’—Lestie’s Illustrated 
Weekly. 


.. Victimized.—‘“ If I live long enough,”’ 
he said, moodily, “I hope I’ll get over being 
a natural mark for any bunco steerer that 
happens to be loose.” ‘ What’s the mat 
ter?” ‘I concluded I’d have to economize, 
so I sent fifty cents toa man who said that 
was all he’d charge to tell me how to make 
a little money go along way.”’ *‘And what 
did he tell you?” ‘He simply wrote, 
‘Send five cents by express to San Francis- 
co.’”’— Wushinyton Star. 


2 
> 


ODD KNOTS. 








(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desirel, and will be welcomed if 
rent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 





238—DECAPITATION. 

When two and I together went, 
On pleasure and adventure bent, 
Far to the jungles of the East, 
The haunt of serpent and of beast, 
We rode on many a weary jaunt 
In houdah, perched on elephant. 
But soon found sport so hazardous 
Too fast for timid youths like us ; 
More comfortable by far to stay 
Right in Calcutta or Bombay, 
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And ride in primal at our ease, 
Propelled by lusty Bengalese. 
A. F. Hout. 


229.—CHARADE. 
““ Now fly, my page, one a bird from cage, 
To the Castle Battlegore, 
And make demand for the heart and hand 
Of the Lady Eleanore.”’ 


The lady heard, but she spoke no word 
Of denial or complete ; 

Her chaplain wrote a laborious note, 
And the page sped fast and fleet. 


‘““Where’s Father Paul?” did the good 
knight call, 
“ For I cannot read, not I.” 
‘*Oh, the priest sleeps sound on the court- 
yard ground, 
With an empty can close by.” 


Then a sigh he drew, and the note, one, two, 
He laid on an oaken shelf. 
‘“*Ho, varlets, speed; bring my good gray 
steed ; 
I shall have to go-myself.”’ 


Oh, the lady’s face wore a smile of grace, 
And she gave complete with glee ; 

‘* The letter I two was but bidding you 
To hasten yourself to me.” 


240.—HALF SQUARE. 


1, A letter; 2, but; 38, less (Obs); 4, 
squint ; 5, a trough through which water 
passes to a wheel; 6, a distributer ; 7, they 
who carry or assume an appearance or sem- 
blance; 8, a gold medal struck in Persia fon 
distribution on the occasion of a coronation 
(Centurs); 9, a town of Spain (Fullerton); 
10, an evergreen shrub or tree of the south 
of Europe ; 11, a large sinew that surrounds 
the hough of u horse ; 12, large sinews sur 
rounding the houghs of horses, 

A. F. Hout. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JAN. 10TH, 


230.—Pates, peats, tapes, septa, paste. 
231.—1, Gopher; 2, drill; 3, ram; 4, seal. 
282.—Bare, care, dare, fare, gare, hare, 
mare, nare, pare, rare, tare, ware. 
233.—Fortune (fort-tune). 


24—-LACON I S M 
ANODONTA 
COVE RTER 
OD EL BE RT 
NORBORN E 

- INT ERRE X 
ST EFERNES T 
MARTEXTS 


235.—Antiquated. 

236.—Anew, wane, wean. 

237 —This is the author’s answer: 1, sen- 
tient (11); 2, steerage (12); 3, seeress (15); 4, 
terriers (13); 5, loller (10). Total number of 
points, 61. 





Tabasco sauce 
bottle. The 
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Dorflinger’s 
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Cut Glass. 
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New Yor? 


on the bolt of 
Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


DON’T TAKE IT, 


no matter what the clerk says. 
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#Pond’s Extract 








cures CUTS, BURNS, 


CATARRH, SORE THROAT and ALL PAIN. 





A good thing is always imitated; poor ones never. There are many worthless 
imitations of POND’S EXTRACT. If you want to be CURED 


___BEWARE OF SUBSTITUT 





ES, WHICH DO NOT CURE, 








TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
, 333 To 341 Fourtu Avenut New Yqrk 
Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS 


EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


WILL REMAIN ON enmanasnanianaa DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 





QUNA-LAROCHE 





“2, NOYUIIM 

2q Pinoys 

ployasnoy 
ON 


«is THE CONTC OF ALL TONICS. 
Acknow lodged, so by ev we physic jan. If your Dru agin does not keep it, send name and address to 


FOUGERA & CO, 


R A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 





HARPER’S 
YOUNG } 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by other Pp 
juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- B 
graphy, Stamps, Prize Puzzles, Am. 
Sports, Round Table, etc. 20-part 
Serial by Kirk Munroe begins soon. 
Send for Sample and Illus. \6-page Prospectus, Free 
Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 


m setneenesenatatentaanennnnencnenenenees 


26-26 North 


Willinm Street, New York. 


| QVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 

= By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and — 
tion, and by a care " application of he fine pro; 
ties of well-selected Co.oa, Mr. Epps has provic ded 
for our breakfast and supper a dolicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills, It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
erat a constivation may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape manv a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.""—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made mete with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half- prs tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS CO., Ltd., Homovopathic Chem- 
nag Cee England. 
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Babyhood, . 100 90 
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McClures Magazine, 1 50 1 25 
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Missionary Review of the 
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“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


we CZ; 


TOVE P 


BROS. Cant 


Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 





Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of “‘ Ristinc Sun Stove Pots.” 











WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANT! 


(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. loth, 1895. 


TEAS.—Anything in the line of cheap teas is 
quickly absorbed,and the better lines are also 
changing bands quite freely. First-hand stock 
israther limited. Amoy is quoted at ll@l4c. 
Fuchau, 11@25c.; Formosa, 15@45c. and Japans, 
M@30c. 

OCOFFEE.—The market shows fair strength 
for Brazils, and jobbers report a good business, 
Mild coffees are benefited by this improve- 
ment in Brazils, and there is a better demand 
allaround. Brazil is 4%@16%c.: Java, 21G3Ic.; 
Mocha, 264e@%7c.; Maracaibo, b44@2)lKe., and 
Laguayra, 1X@2! 4c. 


SUGAR.—Locally the market is quiet, but 
orders placed tor refined are a little more 
numerous. Prices are unchanged on the basis 
of 4c. for granulated; cut loaf and crushed, 
47-16@4%c.; powdered, 4 1-l6@44c., and cubes, 
4 1-l6@44c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Sales of flour are still 
on a limited scale, altho offerings are not large. 
The stocks in warehouses are large, however, so 
that there will be no scarcity of the material 
when needed. Winter patents are $2.00G3.15; 
Western straight», $2.60@2.40; clears, $2.60; 
spring patents, $3.5043.70; clears, $2.552.65. 
Buckwheat flour is very quiet at $1.75@1.85 per 
bag,and rye flour firm and tairly active at 
$2.75@2.90 per bbl. Cornmeal is active, but 
lower at $2.0 for Brandywine, and $2.604 2.65 for 
Southern and Western. 

PROVISIONS.—The market has been gener- 
ally quiet, but prices are easier at the close 
on account of liberal receipts of hogs in the 
West. ‘this condition 18 net expected to con- 
tinue, however. Extra mess pork is $12.75@18."5 

er bbi.; family, $12@12.50, and short clear, 

13.50@16. Beef is quiet. with extra mess at 
$7.502@8.50; packet, 399.50, and extra India 
mess, $16.50(418.50. Beef hams are quiet at $17. 
Lard is quiet but firmer at $7.22@7.25 per 100 th, 
Pickled bellies are quiet at 5)4@6'4c. per Ib; 
shoulders weak at 44o@434c., and hams quiet at 
8@sloc. per Ib, 

MEATS AND STOCKS.--Country-dressed 
hogs are steady at 5@7c. per 1 for heavy tolight. 
City-dressed veals are siow at 64@10Ke., and 
country-dressed, 6@%c. City-dressed beef, na- 
tive sides, is 634@9c. Dressed mutton is slow at 
4@6c. per th. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Since the beginning of 
the New Year wheat has advanced quite sharp- 
ly, and with every prospect of going up higher. 
At Duluth the biggest flour mill has started up, 
and others are reported to be getting ready for 
work. The foreign markets are steady, and 
there is pretty stcady inarket at home. Within 
the last few days considerable speculation has 
been going on in wieat. ‘The reports show that 
the farmers have in their hands about 25,000,000 
busheis more wheat than last year, and wheat 
teeding has so far taken only about 50,000,000 
bushels. January wheat is 61'4c.; No, 2 red, cash? 
active at 61@62sc., and No. 1, hard Manitoba, 
71sec. Corn has also worked up a little in syin- 
patay with wheat, but the movement of corn in 
the West continues large, and with very poor 
inspection and grading. ‘he supply of low- 
grade corn here is jow, and there is a steady 
tone. January corn is 52!4c.; No. 2, cash, 514c., 
and steamer, 4944c. Cash vats are more active, 
and the offerings only moderate. ‘The strength 
in corn has given a little support to the market, 
and made prices firm. January oats are 34c.; 
No, 2, cash, 34 a3444c.; No. 2. white, 374c. Bar- 
ley is dull at 64@tdc.; No 2 Milwaukee and un- 

raded Western, btabic. Buckwheat is dull atsi@ 

ic. for Japanese, anu49@s2c. for silver hull. ‘ithe 
market for hay and straw is quiet, with prices 
unchanged, Piime timothy hay is 75c.; No. 3 to 
No. 1, @i0e., and clover mixed, 50@buUc, Long 
rye straw ts 50@55c.; short rye, 4W@45c., and oat 
straw, s0@40c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Early in the week 
the butter market developed considerable 
strength on all fresh grades, and the demand 
became very general; but since then receipts 
have been running very high, and prices are de- 
clining again. Western packings are almostat a 
standstill, and high-grade State dairy 1s scarce, 
tho steady. Extra fresh creamery is firm. 
Western extras are 26c.; firsts, 23a@z44ec.; sec- 
onds to thirds, l6@21c.; helu creamery, l7@2lc. ; 
State dairy, lu@zvc.; luitation creamery, W@ 
18c., and fresh factory, l0@18c. A goou market 
rules for cheese, and export and home demand 
is quite brisk. ‘Lhe heavy stocks here and 
abroad prevent dealers trom advancing prices. 
Large size tuil creams are ¥ull'4c.; small, 944@ 
12c.; smali part skims, 5@%c.; large, 4@74yc.; 
full skims, 2@3c., aud Pennsylvania, 2@2c. 

POULTRY AND EGGs.—Sellers have control 
of the market for live poultry, and good prices 
are realized, with receipts suiall. kowls are lL 
(allige. per ib; chickens, 8@8%v.; old roosters, 
Hg@ic.; turkeys, $@l0c.; ducks, 50@90c. per 
pair, and geese, 91.25@1.62. In dressed poultry 
the market is generally dull, prices rather low- 
er, and supplies liberal. Most grades are mov- 
ing slow, and only choice birus are steady. Near- 
by choice turkeysare Wu lic.; Western, 74¢@lvc.; 
toms,6@ic.; Puiladelpuia chickens, la@lic.; Jer- 
seys, Malséc.; others, 8ulle.; 1owls, salre.; 
near-by ducks, l2altc.; Western, 7@lic.; near- 
by geese, lW@l2c.; Western, Tavc., and capons, 
loazc. Heavy receipts of eggs aud warm weath- 
er have made the market uuil and beavy. Jer- 
sey are 2c. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 
2A BPAYLC. 5 Western, 23u23ic.; Southern, Zl@e 
*tygc.; held eggs, lWazlc., and limed, li@ldic. 

_FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are firm and in 
light supply, with Greeniugs at 32@3.50 per bbi.; 
Baldwin aud Spy, $2a38, and inierior, $1.25@1.75. 
Grapes are quiet at 16a@18c. per small basket. 
Cranberries are strony at $ll@l4 per bbl. for 
Cape Cod, and $8@3.75 per crate tor Jersey. 
Florida fruits are high, with oranges at $l@4 
per box; grape fruit, $1@6; tangerines, $1@5, 
and Mandarins, $1@3.50, 
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Babies 


and rapidly growing children 
derive more benefit from Scott's 
Emulsion,than all the rest of the 
food they eat. Its nourishing 
powers are felt almost immedi- 
ately. Babies and children thrive 
on Scott’s Emulsicn when no 
other form of food is assimilated. 


Scott's 
mulsion 


stimulates the appetite, enriches 
the blood,overcomes wasting and 
gives strength to all who takeit. 


For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Emaciation, Con- 
sumption, Blood Diseases and all Forms 
of Wasting. Send for pamphlet, Free. 


Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’4 
Delicious Hreak fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
No chemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cu p. a 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t You Want to Hear? 
HE AURAPHON E will help you if 
you do, Itisa re- 
cent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not born deat, When in the ear 
itis invisiole, and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. It is to the ear what glasses are to tne eye, 
a” ear spectacle, Inclose stamp for particulars. Can 
be testeu free of charge at 
TUE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 


716 Metropolitan Building, Madison 8q., New York, 


or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 





ane St®ertee® 


Have 
something 


to say, say it, stop,” was the ad- 
vice of a bishop to a young 
preacber, It’s good counsel for 
all to follow. Ridea 


STERLING 


f} is all we need say. The merits 


of the wheel speak for them- 
selves. There’s nothing better 
mace thana Sterling. Advance 
sheets ready. ; 


Sterling Cycle Works, 


** Built CHICAG ). 


e2 et et eterteS 


like a watch.” 
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AND GUT 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to re.e ve 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested. } 


SUGAR FROM AMERICAN BEETS. 
BY DICE MCLAREN. 


SUGAR is so cosmopolitan an article of 
diet, that it is the most staple commercial 
commodity of every part of the world. 
Civilization and science have so cheapened 
its production that its cost is more closeiy 
approximating that of flour, and in conse- 
quence humanity so often sweetens the 
staff of life that the world’s supply of 
sugar amounts to millions of tons. This 
sugar of commerce is chemically termed 
sucrose, being the most important member 
of the great group of sugars which form so 
large a part of the daily food of mankind. 
Milk sugar constitutes one-twentieth of all 
the milk supply. Fruit sugar is an im- 
portant element in the vast amount of 
fruit used as human food ; and in the form 
derived from the starchy grains it is largely 
used in syrups and confectionary, while 
both forms are the source of alcohol, alco- 
holic beverages and vinegar. 

The sugar of commerce is often called 





cane sugar, because it was at first derived 





from the tropical sugar cane; but the 
chances now are that the lumps of sugar 
which sweeten the reader’s coffee were dis- 
solved from white beet roots which grew 
under the cooler skies of Europe and 
America, The beet fields furnisa two- 
thirds of the wor]d’s product of sugar. The 
most of the beet suguris grown in Germany 
and France ; but the output of the United 
States factories is constantly increasing, 
the economic conditions for its profitable 
manufacture and for the thrifty growth of 
the beets having been proved to exist in 
California, Utah and Nebraska. 

The field culture of the sugar beet differs 
but little from the treatment of table beets 
in the garden. Unless both are kept from 
growing to a large size, they will develop 
much coarse fiber and watery sap. The 
hoeing, thinning, weeding and storing 
must be done by hand in both methods of 
culture, Both require garden culture with 
a deep, mellow soil. ‘I'o please the eye as 
well as the palate table beets are red or 
orange in color, while the sugar beet should 
be of the purest white or, at the least, a very 
light yellow, in order that there may be the 
smallest possible amount of auy pigment to 
color the sugar, which must be refined to 
the crystalline whiteness demanded In gran- 
ulated sugar. 

During the first summer the sugar beet, 
being a biennial plant, stores in its thick- 
eved taproot the Jarge supplies of plant 
food needed to sustain the rapid growvh of 
flower aud seed the second season. Numer- 
ous long and slender fibrous, feeding rvuot- 
Jets reach into the yrouud fur mauy feet 
from the much enlarged main root, which 
constitutes the storehouse tor the sugar 
elaborated by the low bunch of glossy green 
root leaves springing from the crown, there 
being no stalk or trunk deveioped Curing 
the first summer. ‘The-e louyg rooticts re- 
quire that the soil should be made aud kept 
deeply porous. I'his coudition 1s most read- 
ily attained ou most soils by pluwiug uearly 
a foot deep in the fall, so Ubat the winter 
storms and frosts may enter aud deeply 
disintegrate the soil. The plant bed will 
thus become compact by the uext spring, 
the settled earth having replaced Une air 
spaces beneath the furrows. Iu some cases 
it may be necessary to subsoil tue field 
deeply, anda gcod system of drainage may 
be required in order that the soil may be 
well aerated instead of soggy. In the arid 
regions drainage Is especiaily needed tu re- 
move surplus water, and with it toe dis- 
solved subsoil alkali which 1s otherwise 
left in the surface soil to load tue beet 
juices with noxious minerals that chemic- 
ally retard the extractiou of the suyar. 

Plowed land for field beets should be 
made not only as mellow, but fully as fer- 
tile as a garden, that there may be as large 
a supply as possibile of available plaut food 
in the soil to maintain tue vigorous growth 
of the beet in early summer. Four every 
hundred pounds of sugar stored in the root 
the leaves and rootlets must absorb vast 
amounts of oxygen, carbon and hydrogen, 
nearly « pound of phosphoric acid, six 
pounds of potash, about three pounds of ui- 
trogen, and nearly two pounds each of lime, 
soda and magnesia, The phosphoric acid 
is so important that sugar will not be pro- 
duced unless it be preseat. The suyar, 
however, removes no mineral matter from 
the soil, but such substances are found in 
the wastes of the sugar factory. Conse 
quently there will be loss of fertility unless 
the latter are returned tothe soil. In prac- 
tice it is found best to grow suyar beets in 
a well planned rotation with other farm 
crops. 

On some soils potash and superphosphate 
fertilizers may be sparingly applied to 
sugar beets, but the usual rich farm soils 
contain all the needed elements in abun- 
dance. The addition of any fertinzer to 
rich soils is apt to stimulate the beet to 
grow large and watery, maintaining the 
growth so late in the autumn that the sap 
is used for unnecessary leaf growth instead 
of being stored as sugar iu the ripening 
root. Weill-rotted farmyard manure con- 
tains all the elements needed to enrich pour 
soils or to Maintain fertility. If possible it 
suould be applied tu tue preceding crop, as 
it often lessens the sugar content wnen used 
fresh. 

Tke yield of sugar depends very much 
upon the hind of beet seed used. ‘Tnereisa 
constant tendency to revert to a fibrous 
mangelwurzel condition, because tue wild 
beet of Kurope gained size by domestication 
faster than it gained sugar. Frauce and 
Germany have secured the present excellent 
sugar Strains of beets only by most care- 
fuily and persistently selecting the sweetest 
of the best shaped roots, throughout a cen- 
tury. Hence the pedigree of beet seed is as 
important as that of live stock. The only 
beets which should be used to grow seed are 
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the pedigreed mother beets of proper size 
and shape, and every year the sugar content 
of these should be chemically tested. At 
present the American factories use only 
European grown seed of known pedigree ; 
but itis probable that from the thorough- 
bred mother roots now being accustomed 
to American soil, there will result a strain 
of acclimated seed which will give even 
better sugar contents in the beet root. 

Beet seed should be planted as soon as the 
grouud is warm in the spring and there is 
no further danger from heavy frost. The 
harrow sbould be used on the fall plowed 
beet field until the surface soil is thor- 
oughly pulverized and mellow as a garden. 
By harrowing just before planting many of 
the young weeds which would otherwise 
crowd the best seedlings will be killed. 
After leveling the surface with a smoothing 
plank, twenty pounds of beet seed are ma- 
chine drilled per acre, to a depth of one 
inch, in rows about eighteen inches apart. 
A good stand is insured by the early plant- 
ing, even at the risk of a slight frost, and 
the beets get such an unchecked, vigorous 
growth in the spring, that neither the sum- 
mer floods or drouths will seriously damage 
them. When the sprouting seeds have 
marked their location, the -oil between the 
rows should be aerated by cultivation which 
wilt also kill the young weeds. 

As soon as most of the young beets have 
four leaves, itis time to thin them to sin- 
gle plauts, four to eight iuches apartino the 
row, accurding to the richness of the soil. 
A»thecrop will be reduced one-third by 
delaying the thiuning for even one week 
bey ond the proper time, this work must be 
done rapidly aud with great care to avoid 
injuring the young taproot. As pulling 
up the surplus seedlings disturbs the roots 
of those which are to make the crop, the 
best plano isto skiilfully hoe out the needed 
spaces, leaving guvod plants which should 
have the earth well pressed about each with 
the hoe. But this takes so much time that 
tne row is divided intv bunches by men us- 
ing Sharp three-inch hoes, and boys fullow, 
weeding and thinning by hand to sioyle 
plants. During the early summer the field 
should be cultivated or hoed sufficiently to 
kill the weeds and to keep the ground 
moist aud mellow. The beet leaves will be 
large enough by midsummer to smother 
the worst weeds, so that late cultivation is 
not needed. In dry climates and during 
drouths the crop needs two or three 
thorough soakings with irrigation water, 
so distributed as to keep the soil moist by 
seepage from shallow furrows between the 
rows until midsummer. The soil should 
then be allowed to dry out gradually, in 
order to completely ripen the beets. As the 
ground bec mes drier and the air cooler in 
late summer, the strenuth of the leaves and 
rootlets is used in the elaboration and stor- 
age of starch or sugar in the thickening 
root, which ripens best in cool weather. 

The best harvest begins when the roots 
contain the most sugar. The color of the 
leaves will be changing to yellow, the green 
chlorophyll and starch being stored as 
sugar in the root. The increased sugar 
content of the beet is indicated by the 
wreater rapidity with which the freshly 
broken or cut surface turns brown, An ex- 
pert is employed by the sugar factories to 
examine the beet fields, send sample beets 
to the factory chemist, and notify the 
farmer when the cropis ripe. If allowed to 
remain in the ground after ripeness, they lose 
sugar, the sucrose being inverted to other 
compounds. The rows of growing beets are 
topped with sharp hoes, and the tops fed 
to sheep and cattle. If not fed, the tops 
should be raked into piles to keep moist 
until they are spread out for plowing under 
as green manure. 

The beet is lifted from the ground with 
as little bruising as possible, that none 
of the sugary sap may be lost. The beets 
may be loosened by plowing close to the 
row and then lifted, or they may be plowed 
out directly. Aningeuious beet-harvesting 
machine tops and lifts the beets at the same 
operation. For feeding and storing the 
leaves only are removed, but for immediate 
factory use ail the green pait of the root is 
cut off just beluw the leaf scars. 

The beet may be stored through winter 
by covering with dry earth in well venti" 
lated cellars or pits. All beets piled in the 
field should be covered with soil to protect 
them from the sun and wind, the rain and 
frost. Unless the beets are clean and proper- 
ly topped when delivered at the factory, de- 
ductions will be made for these defects. 
The factory pays for the sugar in the beets, 
so that tne amount realized depends upon 
the farmer’s timely culture and care. 

At the factory the sugar beets slide from 
the frost-proof storage sheds into shallow 
sluiceways of running water,which float the 
roots intu the factory, where they are lifted 
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from the sluiceway by an elevating wheel 
and dropped into the beet washer, to be 
thoroughly cleaned by a rapid stirring with 
rotary paddles. An automatic bucket ele- 
vator gathers the cleaned beets and carries 
them to the highest floor, delivering them 
to the slicing machine, which cuts them 
into narrow strips one-eighth of an inch 
thick. From there the beet slices are 
dropped through a swinging chute into 
tubular wrought-iron tanks or cells, in 
which hot water soaks the sugar out of the 
slices. A number of these cells are arranged 
in acircle to form what is known as a dif- 
fusion battery, as the sugar sap diffuses 
through the water. A closely fitting swing- 
ing cover seals each cell air-tight as soon as 
it is filled. 

Hot water is pumped through the slices 
of sugar beets in one cell of the diffusion 
battery, soaking out some of the sugar. 
This sweetened water is forced through the 
next cell, and the next, until it has made 
the round of all the cells. There is always 
one cell which is either being filled or 
emptied, the battery being arranged for 
continuous operation. The fresh hot water 
passes first through the beets which have 
received the most soaking, reaching the 
unsoaked slices last, and is taken from the 
battery containing in solution about one- 
half as much sugar as there is in one cell of 
beet slices. Hot water is thus forced through 
the beets ten times until there is left in the 
beet pulp but one eight-hundredth part of 
its original sugar content. When the water 
is shut off the bottom of the cell opens, 
having been closed by hydraulic pressure, 
and the pulp is carried away, to be stored 
in silos for feeding to cattle and sheep. An 
automatic machine registers the quantity 
and temperature of therich juice and takes 
a sample for chemical analysis. 

The sugar-laden juice from the sugar 
beets is heated to about 200° Fahr. for clar- 
ification with lime in the carbonators. The 
impurities combining with the lime settle 
to the bottom of the tanks. Carbonic acid 
gas is twice pumped through the tanks to 
set free any sugar which may have com- 
bined with the lime. By treatment with 
sulphurceus acid the excess of lime is com- 
pletely neutralized. From the carbonators, 
135 gallons of clarified juice are pumped 
every minute through a large filter press to 
remove any impurities which may remain, 
boneblack being unnecessary where care is 
used, 

So much hot water must be used to soak 
out the sugar that it costs very much more 
to work over the juice of beets with a low 
sugar content. The large beet contains so 
much water that the factory finds a beet 
weighing about one pound to be the most 
profitable. If grown thickly this small beet 
will also furnish the farmer the most sugar 
per acre. The clarified juice is carefully evap- 
orated until it is one-half sugar, when it is 
very apt to begin to burn at the tempera 
tures required for open boiling. 

The sugar isnot burned when the water 
is evaporated from the molasses at the 
much lower boiling temperature which is 
possible in a partial vacuum. Hence the 
concentrated juice of the sugar beet is 
boiled into sugar in large vacuum strike 
pans, each of which may hold thirty-five 
tons of sugar. Inthe vacuum pan the sugar 
crystallizes, or becomes granulated, and 
the resulting meladais thoroughly stirred 
by machinery, and the sirup removed from 
the sugar by a centrifugal strainer. The 
pure crystals now puss through a sugar 
drier, which removes all moisture, and the 
white granulated sugar is packed in sacks 
or barrels ready for shipment. Thus, within 
thirty six hours from the time the beets 
float into the factory, the sugar which the 
sSummer’s sunshine has stored in the tis- 
sues of the beet, has been separated and 
stored in another form, ready for the table. 

The present dependence of the United 
States upon Europe and the tropics fora 
Sugar supply is unnecessary. The tropical 
Sugar cane flourishes in the Gulf States, 
while thesorghum caneis the natural sugar 
Plant of the warmer half of this country. 
The same cool climate which produces the 
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delicately flavored maple sugar is adapted 
to the greatest attainable output of beet 
sagar, from the largest profitable crops of 
beet roots. Beets will flourish in a warm 
climate, but with a low sugar content, even 
when ripened by drouth. The storage of 
sugar in the beet root is a natural prepara- 
tion for winter, and hence wintry conditions 
seem necessary to the highest sugar con- 
tent. In this respect the climate of the 
northern half of the United States and 
Southern Canada resembles that of Ger- 
many and France. Heretwfore the Ameri- 
can farmer has found it most profitable to 
produce breadstuffs and meats; but the 
time may come when he will grow as many 
sugar beets as the Europeans. 

NeEwakk, N. J. 
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VALUABLE HINTS. 
PEACH ON PLUM STOCK. 


THE peach may be budded on the plum, 
but there is less advantage in this than is 
commonly supposed. The peach tree is 
usually hardy enough to live, and if the 
crop suffers it is from freezing the buds 
when too far advanced. This, of course, 
the plum stock cannot remedy. It is a mis- 
take, also, to suppose that peach trees will 
not do well on heavy soils. They only re- 
quire soil that is well drained and free from 
stagnant water at any season. 

FEEDING ENSILAGE TO SHEEP. 

Sheep are delicate feeders and will reject 
anything that is not perfectly sweet. They 
sniff at ensilage, and, if in any large quan- 
tity, they will eat very little and then re- 
ject the remainder. Only a very little at 
first should be given to them, and after 
they have eaten it all change the food to 
clover hay. In this way a habit of liking 
ensilage will be formed. Butit is hopeless 
to expect sheep to eat the butts of corn 
stalks as a cow will when they come from 
the silo. 

HANDLING CORN IN THE STALK. 

About thirty hills of common flint corn, 
if well eared, is a pretty good armful to be 
loaded and unloaded if it is necessary to 
clear it from the field before it is husked. 
A low truck wagon is best for this purpose, 
for there is no need of lifting a stock of corn 
in the ear any higher than is required to 
get itoff the field. Such truck wagons are 
heavy to draw, and very large loads cannot 
be carried on them. Quite often some corn 
is left in the field until snow falls, when it 
can bedrawn off more easily ona sled with 
low broad track. 

SELLING STRAW AND HAY. 

Grain in nutritive value is nearly always 
cheaper than the coarser materials, such as 
straw and hay, that are much cheaper by 
weight. There is no reason why straw may 
not be sold with profit on many grain 
farms if a part of the money it brings is in-- 
vested in concentrated foods, better both 
for the animals and for the manure heap. 
Straw, asfeed, makes manure of very little 
value, hardly worth drawing very far. If 
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some linseed or cottonseed meal is fed 
with straw it will be better for the stock, 
besides making a highly valuable instead 
of poor manure pile. 


THE SOIL OVER UNDERDRAINS. 


Tn filling in an underdrain there is always 
mixture of surface and subsoil which to an 
inexperienced underdrainer might be sup- 
posed to mean a lessening of fertility. We 
have known farmers take particular care to 
place the subsoil at the bottom over the 
tile, and keep the surface soil for filling in 
at the last, but it really makes little differ. 
ence. The line that has been mellowed 
deeply will for many years show a better 
growth of all crops than does the soil a 
few feet either side, which is doubtless as 
well drained asthe other. The difference is 
that one is subsoiled and the other is not.— 
American Cultivator. 
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Every copy of this Catalogue costs 
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The most wonderful therapeutic 
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vision in elderly people, and increased appetite 
and digestive power. 
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Saved My Life. 





“T caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. Doctors pro- 
nounced my case hopeless. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral relieved the conan. 


and finally cured me.’”—W. H. WARD, 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 
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Peter Motler’s 
Vlorwegian Cod Liver Cit 


MOLLER’S Cod Liver Oil, prepared by an im proves d 
process, which is the result of years of scientific in- 
vestigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 
because itis the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only O1Winch can 
be Continuously Administered without causing gas- 
tric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, sealed 
and dated,, For sale by all rightiy- stocked druggists. 


Ww... Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., Sole Agents. 
Farm Tools, Safes, ete, Lis tk 


At-+ Price assets 
De Miel’s Pert ectt Health Biscuit. 


Rich in MR rang scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and 
other necessary ingredients. Deliciously pala 
table to the most refined taste. [tis an established 
fact that phosphorus. an important ingredient 
in the composition of these biscuits, is the essence 
and center of the human brain itself and kindles 
afresh the fire of vitality from the soles of the feet to 
= crown of the head, restoring the fullest and most 

orous conditions of robust health of body and 
on and enriches the blood, invigorates the brain, 














Guns, buggies, Harness, 
Newing achines, Organs, oe i 





nervesand museles. The digestion isinvigorated, 
a pootice increases, the bowels become regular, 
eo calm and potveshing, the oak red, eyes 
brig ter. guia clearer and hevlt They in- 
sure sound, white teeth, and vadnes f “premature 
decay, shov ing the action on the organs of nutrition. 
Are a specific also for nervous and mental prostra- 
tion, nervous Moye The_ Biscuit are neatly 
packed in 4%. 1,2and4 pound beg =) closely labeled, 
also in 10 pound wood cases, Tne Biscuit are manu, 
factured from fine wheat flour in combination with 
pure sweet butter, and full cream, sweet milk in 
combination wi h scientifically prepared phos- 
phates, of not found at the ooo. 8, send 10 cents to 
WHE DAKE “AKERY C ‘Chicago. II. 
jaake. manufacturers in the Ubired States), for sam- 
ples free by mail; also testimonials and price-lists. id 


CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR, 
PEWS, 


and 
q Opera Chairs 
q@ 8.C.SMALL 


& CO., 
26 Bromfield 
Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Prompt service. Lowest prices 





per day eas Great 
write quick dd 
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* St. Paul and Chicago 
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e Wonderful Weber Tone 
is found ONLY in the 








Weber Piano 


is its tone; that is because it is ore 
from the musician’s standpoint, and i 

| this respect it is distinguished from any other 
instrument made. 


WAREROOMS, Sth Ave. and (6th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Pr 


___ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


COOK’S TOURS. 


Fstablished 1841. 
All Travelling Expenses Included. 


WEST INDIES. 


THREE DELIGHTFUL CRUISES 


to the Weaet tndies, by Quebec ntonmebio 
Comprny'’s fine steamships, visiting WIND 
IDS, Trinidad. &c., from New 
y ‘2, 13, and 23. 
Personally conducted parties to 


EGYPT, the NILE and PALESTINE, 
Five parties to FLORIDA, 


Grand Tour to Mexico, Feb. 9th. 


A pleasant cruise on the Gulf and tour through 
Mexico by Special Pullman tram. 
Descriptive Programmes free from 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 
Official Ticket Agents for All Trunk Linés, 
261 & 1225 BROADWA Y, NEW YORK. 











Quickest to 


FLORIDA and CUBA. 


AIKEN and . AUGUSTA, 


Through Pullman Cars. 


Atlantic Coast Line and Plant System. 


Route of the 
“NEW YORK FLORIDA SPECIAL,” 
And Only Florida Route Passing through the 
Cities of RICHMOND and CHARLESTON, 
$ Trains. 
No. 35. Daily. Jacksonville, 2746 
Leave New York Thomasville, 24% 
9AM. Aiken and Augusta, 23 * 


Exclusively Pullman Dining, 
aroning and Observation 
Cars. No Extra Charge. 


Hours. 
“ 


eeccial” 

4:30 P NV 
Tost A. 
Except Suoday. 


‘ y ac z Monday, Thurs- 
No. 23 Daily onme cting 
3 y and Saturday at Port 
Le avg ey York = tampa with Plant Line for 
Havana, 
Only Line Running § aoe hha ng between New York 
“lorie 
NW YORK Offices, 229 and 261 Broadway. 
BOST( ON, 2¢8 and 400 Washington St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 601 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
JAC KSONVIL L EK, ‘FLA. 138 und 208 West Bay St. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Everybody goes with Phillips, 


And his fourteen years of experience in handling 
California Excursions is a guarantee that the Phil- 
lips-Rock Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholst«red seats, running on 
fast trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips 
manager, insure aqui’ k and pleasant trip. Sleeping 
Car rate to California points from Boston, $8.00; 
trom Chicago, $6.00. 


Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thurs- 
days via Scenic Route (D & R. G.), the only line 
through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
io rates, berth reservations or information, ad- 
dress, 

A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St.. Boston, Mass. 
A. Phillips & Co.,15 Exchange St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway. N. Y. City, N Y. 
A. Phillips & Co.. 111 8. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


G. P. Awl hicago, Me 


FOR THE WINTER, Go TO 


BERMUDA. 


Forty-eight hours by elegant steamship weekly. 


FOR WINTER TOURS, GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days In the tropics. $5.00 a day 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC S. S. CO., 39 Broadway, N.Y., 
or to THOMAS COOK & SON'S Ss 3 Age ncies, 


‘1 See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 

BEST LINE f 

BETWEEN = 

CHICAGO 

ano tH SOUTH 

ONLY UNE TO 
West Baden and 

French Lick Springs 

THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


W.H McDoe, FRANK REED, 
V-PREB, AND GEM, GR, et, 2488, nar, 
O+N0AGO 








THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 4] AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTONSTREET. 





